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USE 











A little higher 
priced than other 
makes, 
but its superior 
qualities 
justify 
the additional 
expenditure 





















































WESTON'S 


LEDGER 


PAPER 


BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mills at 
Dalton, Mass. 


Our 
Selling Agents in 
Chicago are 


BRADNER 
SMITH 
& CO. 


























C. B. Prescort, Treas. 


T. Henry SPENCER, Asst, Treas. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 


Manufacturers of 


Solar Printing, 


Botyoke, Mass., §.$.A. 


(ld Berkshire [PVills 





Established 1801. 


1901, Our Centennial. 














**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1900’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1900’ 


**Valley Library 


*‘Our Ledger’’ 


One-half Regular List 


Linen’”’ 


For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1900’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 


**Commercial Linen Ledger’’ ) Lead all the 
* No. 2 Ledgers 


**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 


Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 


**Old English Linen and Bond’”’ 


Standard for Fine Commercial! Work 


**Congress Linen and Bond’”’ 


The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1900’ 


**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 


**Valley Forge’’ Flats 


As good as the best 
Extra-fine quality 


Extra-superfine 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
Business or Pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 





EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 








THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 


UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 





Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 


WROE & BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 


Saas anon aaaaann ane an naan nanan a 


Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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The SIMPLEX One-Man Type Setter 
For Interior Dailies 


and Weeklies. 


LAST O metropolitan dailies it makes little difference whether the 
‘ 4 T composition costs more or less per thousand ems, because 
dy Steee—wy the total cost of composition is so small a proportion of 
DA le> Y) the whole cost of producing the paper. 

wi But to interior dailies, to weeklies and semi-weeklies, it 
, ; makes a whole lot of difference whether composition costs 
more or less, because composition is the largest item of expense. 

Many publishers in the latter class know they could increase their 
business and profits if they could only issue better papers, but they sim- 
ply can not afford to set the necessary type. 

Many publishers of such papers fail to make an adequate amount of 
profit on their investment and labor, because composition takes so much 
of their income. 

If some means could be devised to set more matter, get out better 
papers, and reduce expenses at the same time, it would solve a problem 
which vexes many publishers. 


This 1s exactly what the Simplex does. 


For example, read following letter from Eagle Printing Co., Mari- 
nette, Wis., which is only one of many similar ones: 




















PL 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY. MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 25, 1901. 

GENTLEMEN,—In answer to your inquiries regarding our Simplex, we would say that we 
are still well pleased with the machine. We use two operators interchangeably, who formerly 
worked at the case, and we have another compositor who sets the headings for the paper, 
keeps the machine full for distribution, and does such other odd work as can be done in 
between regular work. These three compositors and two others were required to set the 
paper from the case. We now set much more matter with the two operators and the one 
compositor than we did with the five before. Usually we average about 40,000 ems per day 
of solid brevier. This includes the short headings but not the scare headings. One day this 
week we set 34% galleys or over 47,000. The operators of the machine are getting an 
average of $1.50 more per week than we paid them when they worked on the case. The 
compositor gets the same wages as formerly. We are now saving the wages of nearly two 
compositors and getting at least one-half more type set than formerly. 


Yours truly, FRANK E. NOYES. 


Let us tell you all about the Simplex, its effectiveness, simplicity, 
economy. Our terms bring it easily within your reach. 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


200 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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Ask him, “@hsy?” 


When that “jolly good fellow,” who is trying to sell you a machine equipped 
with patented delivery, some new wrinkle in distribution and a few other eye catchers, 
but still old-fashioned in impression mechanism, registering devices or bed movement, 
finishes his little heart to heart talk with — 


“As for impression, don’t let that worry you— our press can never gutter in 


the margins” — 


Ask him “Why?” 


When he says: “QOur press can never vary in register between bed and 
cylinder’ — 

Ask him “Why?” 

When he declares: ‘Our press is the fastest on the market”— 


Ask him “Why?” 


Do this, and you will call his bluff, because he can not give you a reason which 
is not contradicted by one or more of the principles of construction in his press. You 
can observe for yourself that wherever his press possesses old-fashioned principles of 
construction it can not fail to inherit all the limitations, weaknesses and defects which you 
know existed in the old-style two-revolution press, and which perhaps have forced you to 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAH 


buy new machinery. 





There is reason in all things. 


When one of our salesmen calls upon you in behalf of the 
‘**CENTURY,”’ ask him why it will not gutter in the margins, why 
it will not vary in register between bed and cylinder, and why it is 
the most productive two-revolution press on the market. 


A practical and intelligible reason will be found in his replies, to be further sub- 
stantiated by your own personal examination of the ‘* Century” and your observation 
that in the machine there is not a single principle of construction in bed movement, 
impression mechanism or in registering devices like those which forced the well-built 
but old-fashioned machine into the secondhand shop before its time. Principles of con- 
struction that are still found in the so-called modern presses which that “jolly good 
fellow” is trying to sell you. 











THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
189 Fleet Street, E.C., LONDON 
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The HARRIS 














The Harris 
Rotary 





Automatic 
Outck 
Printing 





HERE IS A SAMPLE 
\ STON BROTHERS, of 108 Liberty Street, New York, are printers for the 


trade, and hence are willing to be quoted. They run Harris Presses— the 

Little Wonder and our New Rotary—the automatic separate sheet press. 
They say that recently a rush order for five thousand letter-heads came in at 12:30. 
They set the job, put it on the press (type form), made ready, ran the job off 
(one on) and delivered the order at 2:00 P.M. 













DBIADBADAIADALDSDA 





side, each 4% x 854; stock 15x18. It is guaranteed to do good work at a 
minimum net speed of 5,000 good impressions per hour on all classes of 
paper, from French folio up, except enameled papers and blotting papers. 
It will be shown in operation in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


It is not a continuous roll press. 


a= HARRIS ROTARY takes plate form 14x 17; two type forms, side by 
















FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO 





CHICAGO — OLp CoLony BUILDING NEW YORK — 26 CorTLanpT STREET 
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The 





/ | ‘HE enormous output and good work of our LITTLE WONDER 
Card and Envelope Press have changed the whole business of printing 
cards, envelopes, blotters, tags and the like, and printing imprints on 

the back of medicine almanacs. It is to-day, after having been on the market 

six years, the standard machine for these purposes, and a money-maker which, 
for size and for power and labor required, has never been equaled in the print- 
ing house. Its actual performances, which have reached over 20,000 impres- 
sions per hour, long kept up, make our guaranty of 5,000 good impressions 
per hour seem insignificant. We have made improvements, but the first presses 
we put out are busy money-winners to-day. It is a press that never wears 
out, and can not be superseded. It represents the highest attainable output. 











FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO 


CHICAGO — OLp Co.Lony BuILDING NEW YORK — 26 CortTLanpT STREET 
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Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 
Copperplate 


- ARQ 


Lithographers’ 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 


Oils and Dryers. 


The Ault & 


Co. 
. 


a 
Was 

















Importers of 
Lithographic 
Stones, 
Supplies and 





Bronzes. 





1002: 

















Cincinnati, 
New York, 
Chicago, 
Saint Louis, 
London. 
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29 Beckman St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cardboard 

Gut Cards, Revels, 

folders and 
‘Cassels. 
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LARGE CADACITY ENABLESUS 





LEFT 








Manufacturers DT. 


PRINTING azz 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


VARNISHES DRY COLORS 
aad BRONZE POWDERS 


Next ia order ts Purple aroyal limp you See 
The crown, and robe of ermine puowdadat tis high degree 


‘JAENECKE IMPS ‘Series No.5 @INNER CHICAGO. 


PRINTED ON A MIEHLE PRESS ON POLYCHROME PAPER MADE BY LOUIS DEJONGE & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
CHROME YELLOW, NO. 8952. PERSIAN ORANGE, NO. 7438. BRILLIANT CARMINE, NO. 8032. I] 
BLUE LAKE, LIGHT, NO. 6675. COMBINATION BLACK, NO. 6803. 
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WORKS AT 
NEWARK N.J. 











sV2, PRINTING INK CO. & 


PRINTING 48? LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
DRY COLORS VARNISHES BRONZE POWDERS 





JAFNECKE’S COVER INKS 


HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY MADE TO 
MEET THE DEMAND FOR THIS 
PARTICULAR CLASS OF PRINTING. 
BRILLIANCY, FINISH, EXCELLENT 
COVERING PROPERTIES AND 
THEIR ADAPTABILITY FOR COVER 
PAPERS OF ALL SHADES AND 
TEXTURES, HAVE POPULARIZED 
THESE INKS AMONG THE MOST 
ARTISTIC PRINTERS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 

A BOOKLET SHOWING A 
VARIETY OF COLORS PRINTED 
ON DIFFERENT COLORED COVER 
STOCK, WILL BE MAILED FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


NEWARK N.J. 
NEW YORK 
® CHICAGO 





SATIN INK, NO. 2. 
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Bi FFALO are good envelopes. Commercial 


Our samples and Sizes, 


prices tell the story. Odd Sizes, 
Send for them.:: : Catalogue, 
Calendar, 


BUFFALO ENVELOPE CO. Merchandise 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Envelopes 














No “Up-to-Date” Printing House 


is properly equipped for the Prompt, Clean 
and Economical Execution of its orders 
uniess its machinery is driven by the 


Celebrated 


“Cc & C” Electric Motors 


Manufactured by 


The C&C Electric Company 
JERSEY CENTRAL BLDG. .# NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Write for Our Bulletins. 




















THE SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY’S 


Direct Current Motors 


OF THE LUNDELL TYPE 


NON-SPARKING DURABLE 





The various types of Lundell motors are carefully constructed on scientific principles, are self-contained 
and thoroughly capable of withstanding the rough usage and great strain to which machines of this class 
are subjected. They are economical in current consumption and give the best possible commercial 
value. A Lundell motor saves money for the printer. Send for illustrated Booklet No. 3200. 


Sprague Electric Company 


General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: 275 Devonshire Street. St. Louis: Security Building. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Building. 
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Two Time-saving Tools for Printers 








ONE DEALER’S OPINION 


““We received the new Rouse Job 
Stick, and like it very much. It is 
far ahead of anything on the market 
to-day.’’ 


Propreery 








The Rouse Job Stick 


IS A MECHANICALLY PERFECT COMPOSING STICK FOR QUICK ADJUSTMENT TO 
PICAS OR NONPAREILS. THE MEASURES ARE “JUST RIGHT.” 
SIZES AND PRICES 


Length. Capacity. 2-Inch. 24-Inch. 2%-Inch. 

GeInch . . @21Picas .. $1.75 .. $1.85 . . $1.95 
8-Inch . . 34Picas . . 2.00 . . Z:10 . « 2.20 
10-Inch . . 46Picas .. 2.05 . =. Bia5 5 2.45 
12-Inch . . 57 Picas .. ‘2.50 .. Bp0 « « 2.70 
1S-Inch . . 73 Picas . . 3.00 





The American Lead and Rule Cutter No.3 


Is the BEST Cutter Made. 


The American Lead and Rule Cutter No. 2 


Is easily Second-best. 
N Gauges quickly and positively to 45 picas, by points, N Gauges quickly and positively to 105 picas by 
0. and up to 105 picas by nonpareils, . . $12.00 0. nonpareils, . . . . . . . . $10.00 
Have our Patented Quick-setting, Self-centering, Automatic- 
Both 7 


locking, Wear-compensating Gauges, which insure 


QUICK RESULTS AND PERMANENT ACCURACY. 






HIGHEST AWARD 


PARIS, 1900 
AN UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL BUFFALO, 1901 


‘*T have used one of your No. 2 American 
Lead and Rule Cutters for the past year, and 
while I have used them all, must give credit 
when it is due. Yours is the best one now 
manufactured. It should be in every job and 
newspaper office in the United States, es- 
pecially the new size No. 3.’’ 








These Tools soon pay 
for themselves, why not 


American Lead and Rule Cutter No. 3 


GET THEM AND BE UP-TO-DATE 





We Do Not Sell at Retail, ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
H. B. ROUSE CQ CO., Makers, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Lonpon, Sole Agents for British Empire, except Canada. 
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BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
New York Office, 38 Park Row .*. .". .". ."» John Haddon & Co., London, England, Agents 


THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


HE OLD STYLE FLY is a detriment to any 
presswork. Every printer knows this. It is 
antiquated, and a by-gone on a perfectly modern 

two-revolution press. 

Why not buy a machine that is not only up-to-date 
in this particular, but in every other? Why spend 
money for antiquities in printing presses? 

THE OPTIMUS DELIVERY is worthy of the 
machine of which it forms a part. It is the only de- 
livery that is not a back number; the only one suited 
to the high-class product of the day. It is economical, 
for it is always set for sheets of any size, and will 
deliver tissue or French folio at the usual speed of 
the press. Printed side up or down; in either case 
printed surface touches nothing. Change can be made 
when press is running while tripping one impression. 

Printed sheet remains exposed to the drying infiu- 
ence of the atmosphere through three impressions 
before it is covered by the following sheet. In many 
cases this saves slip-sheeting. It is always a good 
thing. When sheet-slipping is necessary we have a 
patented device that is the best for the purpose. 























BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, CHICAGO, GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS 


For Sale by 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo. St.Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Lolus,Mo. Great Western Type 
Foundry, Omaha,Neb. Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul,Minn. Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D.C. 














SET IN BOLD GOTHIC ITALIC SERIES - - BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, CHICAGO. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


Do you consider the purchase of type an expense 
like ink and paper stock? If so, you had better 
purchase the lowest-priced. but if 
you consider it a part of your plant, it is best to 


Buy the Cheapest 


which will save you from BO to 25 per 
cent on your pay-roll. OF course, we are speak- 
ing of Standard Line Unit Set Type, the 
labor-saving type invented and made only by the 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Saint Louis and Chicago, U.S.A. 


























udley 
Condensed Studley 
and Matthews 
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Scott [wo-Revolution 


AND 


All Size Rotary 


ARE MONEY-MAKERS IN YOUR PRESS-ROOM 





























THE SCOTT TWO-REVOLUTION shown | THE SCOTT ALL-SIZE Rotary Web Press 
here with printed side up delivery is giving cuts off eighty-eight different lengths of 
entire satisfaction wherever in use. sheets. Any width roll can be used and the 


THIS MACHINE IS MADE with 4 press cuts it off to the desired length. 
with two an 
four form rollers, and with front fly delivery IT PRINTS 50,000 SHEETS PER DAY, 


if desired. on one or both sides of the sheet. 


THE TYPE BED is supported by four wide THE PRINTED SHEETS are delivered flat 


steel shod tracks and the bed is built heavy on the delivery board, which lowers auto- 





1 enough to prevent spaces or quads from matically, 
q working up. THE MAKING-READY can be done as on 


a two-revolution press, the cylinders being 
accessible for under or over laying. 


4 THE INK DISTRIBUTION is superior to 
s that on any other machine, the ink being 
thoroughly distributed before reaching the | IT WILL PRINT magazines, periodicals, news- 
ink table. papers, almanacs, telegraph blanks, circulars, 


THERE ARE MANY OTHER IMPROVE- as well as it is done on a flat-bed press. 
MENTS which make this machine the peer | THE SPACE OCCUPIED by this machine 


of any two-revolution press on the market. is about the same as a two-revolution. 








SEND TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR CATALOGUE AND FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THESE PRESSES 





We manufacture One and Two-Color Lithographic and Aluminum Presses, Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution Presses 
with Front Fly and Printed-side-up Deliveries, Flat Bed Perfecting, Rotary Magazine, Color and Newspaper Presses, 
Stereotype and Electrotype Machinery. 




















WALTER SCOTT & CO. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, Ti Buildi " L A I N F I E L D 
NE <, Times Building 

CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block N. i U. S. A. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building 


SCOTT TWO-ROLL MAGAZINE PRESS — Prints 8 to 64 Pages. BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building CaBLE ADDRESS 
Speed 8,000 to 16 ooo per Hour. CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 


See Advertisement in Last Month’s Issue, 
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Keith Paper Company 


=== _ Turners Falls, Mas. = 


E call the attention of the trade 
to the following specialties: 


Sea Wave end Centurion 


Made in ten colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 lb., 
showing entirely new and striking two-color 
effects; very attractive. Suitable for Booklet 
Covers, Fancy Stationery and similar purposes. 
Made only by ourselves. 


Vellum and Satin Tints 


In fifteen colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 lb., 
for Stationery, Announcements, Covers, etc. 


Onion Skin Bond 


White, glazed and unglazed. Made from 
clear, strong stock, in Folio and Royal sizes. 


SAMPLES. SENT ON APPLICATION 
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DESTINY 


OUR years ago, who thought that the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
a young man almost unknown outside of his own State, would 
be our President to-day ? 

Eight years ago which credit ink man dreamed that eight thou- 
sand concerns, located in all parts of the world, would send eighty 
thousand orders, each accompanied by the cash, to an unknown 
factor in the trade who never hired a salesman or trusted any one, 
and whose only guarantee was that the money would be refunded 
if the goods were not found as represented —‘‘ Best in the world.’’ 
Laurels have oftentimes been won in a night, but without good 
qualities to uphold them they are soon forgotten, as the wave of 
popularity is very fickle. H.H. Vreeland, President of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Co., once remarked: ‘‘ What is the use of 
being a hero to the world at large, if every time you look in the 
glass you see a no-account.”’ 

My success was not attained in one day or in one week, but was 
hard, steady climbing, and at times the burden seemed a heavy one. 
I had perseverance. My customers were my salesmen. When they 
found fault, I immediately remedied the difficulty. No order was 
too small for me. I sent a quarter-pound can as cheerfully as a 
five-hundred-pound barrel. Send for my price-list and judge for 
yourself. 














Address 








Printers Ink Jonson 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 

















Buffalo Inks 
Always Work 











Buffalo 
Printing InK Works 
Buffalo, N.Y. 














on October 17, 1901. 

The business, including the good will 
thereof, machinery, stock on hand, formulas 
and all other things connected therewith, 
have been purchased by the undersigned, to 
whom all bills are payable, and by whom 
all accounts against the late partnership 
will be paid. 

The plant will continue its operation as 
before and all orders will receive the same 
attention and be filled in the same manner 
as heretofore by the undersigned, who will 
continue the business under the name of 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works, at 1543 to 1551 
Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE co-partnership heretofore exist- 
ing between Elisha F. Rychen and 
Robert E. Pollock under the firm 
name Buffalo Printing Ink Works 
was dissolved by mutual consent 


Very truly yours, 
ELISHA .F. RYCHEN. 
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Chandler & Price Press 


THE 
TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
JOBBER 


























Since the days of Geo. P. Gordon’s 
) first presses, the Gordon type of job 
. press has deservedly been the most 


popular style of platen press on the market. The early presses lacked perfection in ink distribu- 

tion, rigidity of impression and length of life. The Chandler & Price Company has made a 
perfect job press out of the Gordon type by enlarging the ink 
plate and lengthening the travel of the rollers to furnish ample 
distribution. Heavier heads, shafts, frames and braces have 
removed the tendency to spring under heavy forms. Special 
machinery, found in no other factory, has made the parts inter- 
changeable, brought them into true alignment and a perfect 
adjustment throughout, guaranteeing a longer life and fewer 
breakages than on any other type of printing-press. That the 
rollers do not jump on Chandler & Price presses run at high 
speed is known to all the craft, but that the reason lies in 
machining the bed and disk so that they shall lie in just the 
right angle one to the other is known to few (see illustration ). 
Every part of every press has like care. Labor-saving attach- 
ments have been added to make the Chandler & Price Press 
the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Jobber.” 








MILLING THE ROLLER TRACK. 


C. & P. PRESSES ARE FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


— CHANDLER & PRICE COMP’Y 


] CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Printed by HOLLISTER BROTHERS, Chicago, Printed on ALBA WHITE COATED BOOK PAPER, manufactured exclusivels 
es f Smith & Co. by The Champion Coated Paper C Hamilton, Ohi 7 





th Inks by BERGER & WIRTH, New York « 
turer f Fine Dry Colors I 


, Lithographic and Print samples and prices write te BRADNER SMITH & CO., PAPER MAKERS, CHICAGO. 
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& & Is its Own Compressor. 
h n S Holds Contents in a Vise. 
A t at e@ Papers Can’t be JerKed Out. 


COPYRIGHTED 


RB bh totecee 
IMPROVED EMERSON PATENT 


raat 









For Pay Rolls, Balance Sheets, 

Estimate Blanks, R. R. Blanks, Tariffs, 
Way-Bills, Blue Prints, Photographs, Fabrics, 
Catalogs, Anything, Everything that 

can be Filed or Bound. 

Compact and not Clumsy. 

No Thicker than its Contents. 





BINDER 


































Greatly Improved, NEW Patents ‘‘Allowed.’’ 
BEST Asa File. a 
BEST sie i gy im COSTS LESS THAN OTHERS. THE BARRETT BINDERY CO. 


dei felcren Hank, losin Call, Write or Telephone. 180%2-1822 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PAR a Wor LAE HARMONIZER” 


I T is 5 x 7% inches in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 









CAN BE REFILLED INDEFINITELY. 





















of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 
the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combination 
(02659) is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is 
today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 

been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every EEE ERE KEKE KEK KEK EK EK EE 
purpose for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or : the 
less trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of FOR SALE BY 
valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a good 
effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn out a satis- 
factory job. ‘*The Harmonizer”’ will overcome this. 





The Inland Printer Co. 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago, 
116 Nassau doe New York. 


_ Itis of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great 
his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed with 12 
original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on white plate 
“enya , With all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer sine ad Price, $3.50 per Cory, Express Pao, 
ye at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock 

SDDS DDDDDDH555H55555D5>5>>> 


he may select. 
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Ghe Advance fover 


Is the most substantial paper cutter ever made at the price. 
The frame is firmly stayed by two heavy cross-braces, upon 
which is bolted the truss that supports the center of the bed, 
making it perfectly rigid. The clamp and gauge screws, 
shafts, studs, clutch, clutch-pinion and intermediate gear are 
cut out of solid steel — and lots of other good points. Send 
for illustrated circular. s x» x wm wu ummm mem @ 








Ewe Siaae? Pee iach, DEALERS Manufactured by THe CHALLENGE—- 


EVERY: 


WHERE MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo St., CHICAGO 


: A Lever 

Ghe Advance £e7: 
Strength and accuracy are imperatively necessary in a paper 
cutter. You have both in THE ADVANCE. No spring- 
ing of the bed, because it has a heavy brace in the center. 
Gibs in side frames to take up wear and keep knifebar true. 
The EASY LEVER makes the easiest shear out. Many 
‘other improvements you should know about. Send for 
new illustrated circular. sx « wx x F&F K KK RK S 














Six Sizes: 16, 19, 22'%, 25, 30 and 33 Inch. 
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 (Electro-Tint 


Engraving Co. 


BS 227-1229 Hg 































Produce < Color Process 
Plates thatPrinter-Print 
| Duograph Plates 
Half-TonePlates* “?> 

Zinc Etchings \ 
& ‘ Wood Engravings 
a, Embossing Plates 


“High Class = 
DesigningIlustratipagal 


J x. 


Send 10 cents for album entitled ‘‘ Reproductions of Celebrated Paintings,’’ containing over 
500 stock art subjects in one color. 
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MARVEL of 
MODERN 
MECHANISM 








MAIL PLATE AND BASE, 


The MAIL PLATE 


An ideal printing device, substituting type or lead plate, 
supplying an excellent, economical, convenient and quick plate 
service for all English printed papers at home and abroad. 
Delivered postpaid by mail, hence its name Mail Plate. For 
sample and full information send 5c. stamp. 
MAIL PLATE CoO. 
73 W. Adams St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Reference — INLAND PRINTER. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PROMPT 
DELIVERY. 


HALF TONES THAT PRINT 


\ INDIANAPOLIS ( 
ENGRAVING & 
ELECTROTYPING CO. 











Sheet. Price, 850.00. Punch Heads, %3.00 


These machines can be mountedon an ordinary wooden table. The rod con- 
necting handle with foot treadle is adjustable to fit tables 32 to 36 inches high, 
Spac cupied by machine on table 18 inches square. 

They are strongly built, being of cast iron. The base and removable feed 
table are handsomely enameled, with the following parts nickel-plated, gradue 
ated scale for spacing punches, adjustable side stop for paper, name plate and 
all small parts. 

Combination and special s*>ped punches made to order. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


a ti 


Sieber & Trussell Manufacturing Co. 


ST. LOUIS, [10. Will Punch ates up to 12 inches apart on any em of sheet 
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No. 16 HAND and FOOT POWER. 


. Punch Press 


WILL DO THE ‘WORK OF A HIGH-PRICED MACHINE, 


ONLY MULTIPLEX PUNCH PRESS 


Will Punch Holes up to 16 inches apart on Any Length of 


Punch Heads are Removable, Adjustable and Interchangeable. 






No. 12 HAND POWER. 


iN 


S.&T. 


THE 


SOLD AT A LOW PRICE. 


SER eGR ~ 
t a 
4 Sf.Loy 


?rice, $25.00. Punch Heads, &3.0 
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THESE INKS 
ARE THE 


Standards 


ADOPTED 
BY THE rican 
LEADING x LT 
PRINTERS 
OF 

THE WORLD. 






















THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CO. 


And other 
Sole High-grade 
Manufacturers of Black and Colored 
Printing Inks 


69-71 Plymouth Place CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MAILING TUBES 
Pest Stock and | Uniform Qualify. , wy 
Univérsall Jha 2 i er e/ SO e [HY A 
Orders Pri fe isy Filled for ELOP GEAVELOP AP eee 
TAGS, ALL KINDS Sele 
TAG ENVELOPES aor UIP mene ons S62 eee O18 
GUMMED PAPER a ar Taaas oe 6 
GUMMED SEALS —— ~ 
CLASP ENVELOPES soa 5: = 
WIRE STAPLES ao.2s = | D) Cras 
CALENDAR EYELETS 25425 Peler(D) |G 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH CA ir: SRO = 
PRICES SENT ON APPLICATION. | |), [Seaixo Cea3) 
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"EXPERIENCE 


No man knows his business except by expertence. 








Ve have been associated together in this business of making perfect 
| printing plates and getting out fine catalogues for eleven years unin- 
terruptedly, giving our undivided time and attention toward produc- 
ing the best. All this experience, and knowledge gained thereby, we | 
give to every detail of our business, and feel a direct responsibility to | 
our customers, in our respective departments, for every individual 
| order that comes to our plant at Chicago. 





Vi E A catalogue does not fulfill its mission unless it 1s a 
good catalogue. —™7_=a 


we” 


MWO00D ENGRAVING DEST CNING 

HALF TONE PLATES  LLLUSTRATING 

LINC ETCHING ELLECTROTVPING | 

ro COLOR PLATES PRINTING. | 
®INNER MODELLING 


WA HINNERS H C.LAMMERS, J.L.SHILLING 
Trea 6. Gen Mor. ee VPrer EArt BA BY. Secy.EGen Supt 


QO. EBINNER. Prer Res, Mgr. New York Branch 


rf 





THIS PLATE IS BY OUR NEW PROCESS— BINNER: MODELLING 


The color-plates of the cover of this issue of The Inland Printer were made by our color-plate department. 
Write for our ‘Which Is Best’’ booklet. 
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aFAST PRESS 


We sell it under the guarantee that it is the 
Fastest Platen Press in existence for small work 


























Y means of the differential mechanism 
B the platen moves to and from the 
impression at a high rate of speed, 
resulting in a feeding dwell amounting to 
one-half the entire press movement. It 
is this feature, combined with the perfect 
balancing of the platen and rocker at all 
positions, that allows speeds to be main- 
tained on the PEARL so enormously 
high in comparison with the performances 
of higher-priced presses, with scarcely any 
noise and no undue jar, strain or wear 
upon the machine. 















Runs of envelopes, note-heads, cir- 
culars, etc., at the rate of 3,600 per 
hour on the PEARL, are an every-day 
occurrence. 









One of our customers writes us he 
would not maintain an employe who could 
not feed a PEARL at the rate of at least 
3,000 per hour. 













These speeds are not the records of 
hours at a time, but of days at a stretch. 








PEARL PRESS No. tr (7x11) 
With individual motor attached If you are running your small jobs a 


thousand or two slower than this rate you 
are paying from one to two thirds too much for the labor on your finished product. 
Let your large presses stand idle rather than have them eat holes in your profits. 
You need a small press that will do small work with a rush, The PEARL is that 
press. Its cost is not much. 


BUT ITS EARNING CAPACITY IS GREAT! 


Get this month’s Circular on the Pearl Press. 


GOLDING G CO. s 


Builders of PRINTERS’ HIGH-GRADE 
MACHINERY and TOOLS 



































PHILADELPHIA, 134 N. Tenth Street 
CHICAGO, 167-169 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON, 183 Fort-Hill Square 
NEW YORK, 540 Pearl Street 
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Graf, Kewny Paper Co, 
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Princess Enamel 

















To be sure you are always getting the best Enamel paper that it is possible 
for human skill to produce, you should use the Princess, a 
name which indicates a grade of paper without 
peer and will be a guarantee to you 
of superior quality. 


Carried in Stock: 
25x 38—80, 100, 120 Ib. 28x42—100, 120, 140 Ib. 32x 44—120, 140 Ib. 


Price, 10 Cents per Pound. 








25x 38—80 Ib.—is the lightest weight we make. 
Made to order of special sizes in lots of 1,000 Ibs. and over. 


‘ This Coating will not Pull : 























Geo. F. Kenny Paper Co. 


Paper Makers 
Detroit 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
356 Dearborn Street 
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Me WW jero-Grrointh, I: “WW jero-Grroind. fig MS: is: “Wi \ero-Ground, : 
1830-1901 










Our Seventy-First | 
Christmas 


and our offering is the 


“Micro-Ground 


KNIFE 


twhich 1s 










LORING COES, 
Founder of 














Cocs & | 
() === — 


Worcester 
Mass. 








even of temper, 
accurate of dimension, 

stiff of edge and 
made to stand “grief” 


















Souvenir 
this time too. 
Mention 
Inland Printer. 
No mention, 
no souvenir. 






















Specify “Micro-Ground” in 
your orders to us, or through 
your supply house. 











Ms f: o “WW \cro- Ground. We: m\\t jevo-Geound. ip Wig: 6: “WW jero- Ground. “fig Wie 
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T. W.G C.B. SHERIDAN 


Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery 























Established 
1835 


OUR NEW 
ROUND-CORNER CUTTER 


Knives Interchangeable. 
Three Sizes of Knives with each Machine. 








SPECIAL MACHINES TO ORDER FOR LARGE 
BLANK WORK. 














THE NEW 
SHERIDAN PUNCH 


This is a New and Improved Machine, Strong 
and Powerful. 








Adjustable Gauges. 





Interchangeable Punches and Dies. 
Will take from one sheet to half an inch of paper. 










Nos. A B 





1 4 





7 


56 Duane Street, ::: NEW YORK 
413 Dearborn Street, : : CHICAGO 
46 Farringdon St., LONDON, E. C. 

Price, complete with one Punch and Die, $20.00 


Foundry and Works, :::::: CHAMPLAIN, N.Y. Extra Punches and Dies and Eyelet Sets, ... $2.50 per Set. 
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Highest award for excellence of Photoengraving, given at Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y., 1901 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS CARBON BLACK 
CA V Read: 


From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. New York, April 11, 1898. 
MEssrs, BINNEY & SMITH, I y- y 



































Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
ne 257 Pearl St., New York: 
COMPANY 


New York, N. Y.: 


we have used Peerless Black in our . 
Inks ever since its introduction. We Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 


do not hesitate to say that in the versation, we certainly expect to 
higher grades of Black Inks its use GUARANTEES QUALITY renew our contract with you for 
is most advantageous, due to the Peerless Black. _ 
valuable properties not possessed Pse — We shall continue to use “Peer- 
by other Gas Blacks. The opinion of these successful printing less” in our Half-Tone and Letter- 

We consider its use essential in . i . : press Inks, as we consider it superior 
the preparation of the various Half- ink makers is a sure guide for you— to any other Black, especially for 
— ie ee We for from such firms money can’t buy fine half-tone work, 

CHARLES ENEU such praise, and their indorsement Very truly yours, 

JOHNSON & CO. and permanent patronage is positive FRED. H. LEVEY, 


W. E. WEBER, Manager. proof of the merit of Peerless Black. President. 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that | ile 



































Send he P rf B if Sol 81-83 Fulton Street, 

i smkee”}§6RINNEY & SMITH, 2... lerta bak: 
63 Farringdon Street, 

For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. ieee, EE. 




















The “VICTOR” 
Steel Die Power 
Embossing and 
Printing Press 


The only entirely satisfactory press 
of its Kind in the market today 


POINTS 


Only three adjustments to press. 


The only press that trips the impression 
at any point while running. 


Saves ink, saves wiping paper, saves time. 

Will stamp any die to limit as fast as 
feeder can handle the paper. 

The only press that absolutely locks die 
chuck when impression is taken. 














A. 
JHA yit.. PHIL 


THE VICTOR Write for samples and full information 


Presses Built in Two Sizes The Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


No. 1. Size of Die,3 x5 _ inches 
624 and 626 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


No. 2. Size of Die, 3% x 8% inches 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 


™ Gsepunmiet" 257 Broadway, NEW YORK Sst. 


Cable part ~ epiianibiggne.* Cable address, ‘‘ Parsobros.’’ Cable address, “ Ur altps ape 


Export Agents for —— 
American Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 


All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Box- 
boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 
and everything connected with the Paper 
and Printing Trades. 








Designed to CUT ACCURATELY 


THE GREATEST OUTPUT pee day 
possible. 9 


a 


Brown & Carver 4 
Cutting Machines 4 


a 




















VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, .. + 7 to 23 Re vie et, New Ye — 
Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., .. . 41 414 Ea st Pe url Str ct CG ati, O Shi 
MILLER & RICHARD,. . + «© « @ 7 Jo yrdan S mg Te nto , Can, 


P| an. 

OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERSCO., .. . 405 Sansome Siraet. Pe F rancisco. 
ee 08 08 ef ee CHICAGO —3z21 Dearborn Street, .......- J.M.Iv Manage 

OSW EGO See ee ee ee NEW YORK LONDON, ENG.— 23 Goswell Road, . . ..... pected Sos ER. 
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THE MONOLINE 


IT MAKES A SOLID LINE OF TYPE 


and is the cheapest and best type-composing 
machine now known. 0000002000000 20 
MONOLINES will be offered to the printing 
trade of the United States in May next. 














For a pamphlet containing conclusive evidence of the triumph of 
the Monoline in Canada, in different countries in Europe, in Australia, 
and in all (8) competitive trials, address THE MONOLINE COMPOSING 
COMPANY, 1419 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

















ALWAYS IN STOCK BDANCHES SEE 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES  opivecrony 








HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 








al 
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BAC K | NG We desire to call the attention of the Electro- 


typing and Engraving. trades to the superior 
yp g g I 


quality of the goods manufactured by us. They 

ke are now widely in use in most of the leading 

LU M B R establishments in the United States and Canada, 
and we can refer to scores of our customers who 


will attest to the quality of our manufactures. 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY Oo main plant, being located in the heart of the 
fe) 








great lumber districts of the Northwest, we are 
enabled to procure the finest grades of lumber 
for our backing, and we can sell our product at the lowest possible figure. A large stock 
of Engraving Woods and Backing are carried in stock at Two Rivers, Wis., and Middle- 
town, N. Y., and orders can be promptly filled. 





THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Eastern Warehouse, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Main Office and Factory, TWQ RIVERS, WIS. 
2 SZ 


LAMINATED BACKING WOOD HOW TO ORDER BACKING LUMBER 
PE OU NaN Ose a 6 standard thickness is 7g inch, and this thickness will allow 








final dressing off the back after plates are mounted. Most of 


P [ A HIS mounting lumber has recently been placed on the market by 
us, and it has met with unprecedented success. Electrotypers our customers who have Daniels’ planers order their backing 
have at once perceived its excellent qualities and its superiority this thickness. If a small piece of plate is sent us we will plane 
for large plates. Being constructed of several layers of wood, the lumber so that the plates will be type-high when mounted without 
in which the grain is crossed alternately, it can not SHRINK, SWELL OR further dressing. Many of our customers find this the most desirable 
crack. An important feature of this backing wood is its ability to with- and economical method. Send for samples. 





stand a long and heavy run under a large plate, without giving way in 


PANELED BACKING 


OR large plates and in bookwork, where a number of uniform 
boards are required that are too large to mount on the ordinary 
uncleated backing, owing to the liability of warping, we recom- 
mend this improved cleated backing, and will fully guarantee it 

to give perfect satisfaction. It is. made of clear, selected stock, free 
from all imperfections of any kind. The workmanship is first class and 
it is strictly a high-grade backing wood. A good plate is worth a good 
mount. The few cents that a good mount costs over the price of a poor 





LAMINATED MOUNTING WOOD. 


mi the center and showing a light print. This has been thoroughly demon- 
strated by exhaustive experiments. We furnish this backing in standard 
thicknesses of 7 or 5-16 inches, or we will plane to a sample plate so 
that cuts will be type-high when mounted without further dressing. The 
price is 20 cents per foot, net. Lots of 100 feet are delivered f.o.b. 
Two Rivers, at $16. Furnished in blocks any size desired. Standard 
sizes are 12 by 24, 16 by 24, 24 by 36. Thirty inches the narrow way is 


| 


Hh Wy 


HU ALI 


| Wy k 
i { ih} H 








the largest size we make. 





BIRCH AND CHERRY BACKING WOODS 
M ADE from well-selected stock, free from all imperfections, planed 








% inch in thickness or thinner, at regular price. Put up in 
packages of 100 square feet, in assorted widths from 3 to 10 
inches wide. Special widths and heavier thicknesses can be 
furnished at special prices. The unprecedented success of our popular 
birch backing wood is most gratifying. It is the cheapest backing wood 
ever put on the market, and at the sam_ time it is one of the best. Some 
of the most extensive engraving establishments are using this wood ? . i P , , : ‘ 
r se i one cuts little figure in comparison to the satisfaction derived from 
exclusively on all regular work, to the satisfaction of themselves and 








PANELED MOUNTING WOOD. 


sending out good mounts, or the customer’s satisfaction in the use of 


their customers. For all ordinary work we fully guarantee it equal to pre 
the best cherry wood. 3 : . , 
4 We make these paneled Llocks in 2-foot lengths and put them up in 
Price, Birch Backing, per 100 feet, f.o.b. Two Rivers..........-- $ 6.00 any width desired. We usually have them ordered with half-inch varia- 
“Cherry = * soo * - Bee awe ewes 12.00 tions. This is a perfect backing for large cuts. It is guaranteed not to 


bie New Glued-up Birch, per 100 feet, f.o.b. Two Rivers...-... 6.00 warp under any circumstances. Price, per square foot, 20 cents. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and 
Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 
MACHINERY 


- furnished 








Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 


JAMES ROWE 








Ltd., European Agents, 
England 


PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., 
15 Tudor Street, London, E. C., 
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$° 


Cramer Plates 


are now better than ever. Unsurpassed in quality and 
ease of manipulation. Made in all grades and brands. 
Full descriptive catalogue sent to any address upon 
application. 0 0 d d d gd ad dg d Manufactured by 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE C0., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York OFFICE— 32 East Tenth Street. 
Paciric Coast OFFICE—Academy of Science Bldg., San Francisco, Ca! 





Use Mallinckrodt’s Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous 
G@ ABSOLUTELY PURE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES 6 








James White G&G Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 
An BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
































PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 








FOR FINE BOOK 
PAMPHLET AND 
PERIODICAL 














COMBINED 
FEEDING, 
FOLDING 
AND WIRE- 
STITCHING 
MACHINERY 











FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


























Heads, we have added to our stock a full line 
of 20 pound folio in each of the twelve Tints. 


‘ 
S 


With each Tint carried in 76 and 20 pound 
folio, 20 pound double cap, and 20 pound royal, 
and the White in the same wide range of sizes 
and weights as heretofore, your customer has 
in Orv Hampsuire Bonp a pretty full variety 
to choose from. 


4 AN ANNOUNCEMENT < 
, N response to an urgent call for the 
; Oxtp Hampsuire Bonp Tints in a heavier 

weight, especially for Envelopes and Letter 


By the way, did you ever notice that 
Oxtp HampsHirE Bonp is “¢hicker for weight” 
than other Bonds? 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“ Ye Choicest Product of ye Mille that maketh only ye Choicest Papers" 








SELLING AGENTS 


A. StorRS & BEMENT Co., UNION PAPER & Twine Co., WRIGHT, BARRETT & STILWELL Co., 
Boston Cleveland St. Paul 
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THE AMERICAN ANNUALS. 


FIRST PAPER.— BY CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN. 


OLLECTORS of early Ameri- 
can engravings have long 
known the American annual 
to be a treasure-house of 
good things. Those particu- 
larly interested in the work 
of John Cheney, easily in his 
time the leading American 
engraver and the first to at- 
tain the front rank, know 
that in two or three of these 
series notable examples of 
his delicate and charming 

engraving are to be found. Those familiar with the 

early history of Hawthorne’s literary effort know that 
in the annuals some of his finest tales first met the 
public eye, and those whose investigations have carried 
them into certain special lines of research, and those 
whose eyes are keen for local ana, also know that the 
annuals contain much of lasting worth. To the gen- 
eral reader, however, who takes up one of these small 
volumes and looks it over, it is likely to appear as 
an outworn example of a literary style he considers 
happily distanced in the progress of American litera- 
ture. Nevertheless, such writers as Longfellow, Poe, 

Lowell, Bryant, Sands, Willis, Verplanck, Irving and 

Holmes contributed to their pages, and found in them 

the first circulation for some of their writings. Indeed 

the collected works of one or two of these do not 
contain all the poems and tales written for the annuals. 

It is true that the annual has been distanced, that its 
style is out-worn, that it could fill no place to-day. It 
came at a time when American writers were still eager 
for the approbation of England and when English 
critics continually squelched American writing and 
attempted to wring the neck of any small hope that 
dared to rear itself here and there, that an American 
literature was beginning. 

To the immense activity of the closing quarter of 
the eighteenth century in political writing succeeded an 
age of magazines. Natural causes, increase of popula- 
3-3 
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tion, the steadier movement of governmental matters, 
the acceptance of books as mailable matter, the increase 
of education, greater prosperity and the enterprise of 
publishers led to this new form of literary expression. 
It was an age of “ Mirrors,” and 
“ Miscellanies.” The survey of this periodical field 
yields little but weariness of spirit. A high purpose 
was claimed by nearly all the publishers; their period- 
icals were not trashy, but were intended to cultivate, 
uplift, civilize. Secular periodicals flourished side by 
side with the scientific and the theological, and all 
ministered in their way to what was considered the 
necessity of the time. Articles from the foreign maga- 
zines were freely borrowed and many books were 
promptly and cheaply reprinted here. The classics 
came out in American editions rapidly, and there were 
many books designed to influence the mind of the 
youth of both sexes toward right living. Admonition, 
advice, warning and pleading were conspicuous in the 
books written for the young. There seems to have 
been a general belief that writers were called to 
appeal to the young, and by horrible example and 
effective lament, win them to a certain something hard 
now to define or appreciate. Certainly the intention 
was good and the effect not by any means wholly bad; 
but that the desired result was greatly assisted by these 
strenuous literary means may be reasonably doubted. 

Before the annual appeared, these things were 
somewhat bettered. Irving had a recognized place. 
Cooper had published “ The Spy,” and history and 
biography were furnishing material for meritorious 
work. The second quarter of the nineteenth century 
showed a great advance over its predecessor in the 
matter of literary appreciation and endeavor. Though 
a taste for better reading than that previously supplied 
by American writers was forming, the air was not 
clear of that prevailing sentiment that gushed over a 
falling leaf, a flying fowl, or a rain-drop, while the 
desire to instruct youth by the printed appeal, disguised 
in various ways, was still strong. 

The vigilant publisher, looking to England for his 
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models and for much of his material, at length hit upon 
the annual as embodying an idea well fitted to the 
American mind. The English annual was a rather 
sumptuous affair, large in size and elegantly bound, 
containing many expensive steel engravings. The 
American annual could not hope to rival its prototype, 
but on humbler lines it could with reason be expected 
to show a profit. 

Though “The Token,” published by Samuel G. 
Goodrich, was not the first American annual, it is 
taken here as a typical example of its class and one 
notable for its contributors and its long life. Good- 
rich was young when he started “ The Token,” and 





LESBIA, 


From ‘“‘ The Token” for 1832. Engraved by John Cheney. 


his quick decision to publish an annual, following very 
promptly an American rival, is an early evidence of 
that acuteness in literary enterprise which was amply 
proved in after years. The first issue came out late in 
the fall of 1827 and bore the title “The Token: A 
Christmas and New Year’s Present.” In the preface 
the publisher frankly states that the idea is borrowed 
from England and that he does not hope to produce at 
once a volume to rank with its beautiful Souvenirs, but 
he does believe his book superior to the English in its 
literary contributions. He considers the English pages 
“light and trifling,” and in his attempt to prove his 
of higher worth, shows himself keen enough to plan 
his book along the lines of the guide-books for youth, 
which were so much in vogue. Each publisher of a 
book of this class naturally hoped to succeed better with 
his than his competitors had with theirs, and in con- 
sequence the advertisements announcing the book were 
filled with assurances that “parents and guardians ” 
would find the book free from anything that could 
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‘bring a blush to the face of innocence ”— surely a 
commendable feature, but the overwrought condition 
of mind in which both books and advertisements seem 
to have been written tend to invite amusement, or at 
least a discussion of their moral value. 

The table of contents in the first volume of “ The 
Token ” does not give the names of the authors, but it 
is not difficult to recognize many of them. Goodrich 
was especially fond of such writers as Mrs. Lydia 
Huntley Sigourney, Grenville Mellen, Miss Sedgwick, 
Miss Francis, Mrs. Hale, John Neale, Bishop Doane 
and Caleb Cushing. He considered Nathaniel P. Willis 
the greatest attraction as one of his writers, as he was 
‘the most read, admired and abused,” thus proving 
advantageous in all directions. He made all that he 
could out of Nathaniel Hawthorne, taking his work at 
a very low figure when the future great romancer was 
young and low in funds and spirits; and though he 
may justly claim to have done much to bring Haw- 
thorne to public notice, he may with equal justice 
extend thanks to Hawthorne for what his writings did 
for ‘“ The Token.” He had contributions also from 
Epes Sargent, Henry T. Tuckerman, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James T. Fields, Giulian C. Verplanck and 
Henry W. Longfellow, besides very many of lesser 
note. Goodrich was alert and clear-headed. He 
selected his writers and their contributions with skill, 
as is attested by the continuance of “ The Token ”’ for 
fifteen consecutive years, each volume, with the excep- 
tion of that for 1829, being edited by Goodrich himself. 
In 1829, being abroad, he entrusted the editorship to 
N. P. Willis, with the result that poetry filled a very 
considerable proportion of the pages for that year. 

Along through the series, the reader finds the same 
contributors in many volumes, many of them having 
more than one piece to a volume, and usually they vary 
their style but little. The books were designed as table 
ornaments and as boudoir books and were edited with 
the probable reader and observer constantly in mind. 
Goodrich had a standard to which he adhered faith- 
fully. The story of mild adventure, the pathetic inci- 
dent, the lament over error, the precocious good child, 
the sweet, innocent, educated, pious girl, the poem 
reflecting on moral problems, descriptions of scenery, 
short stories of elevating tone and lines to fit engrav- 
ings, appear with pretty constant regularity. 

Goodrich showed good judgment, too, in the selec- 
tion of his engravers. The very first volume of “ The 
Token ” had twelve engravings, Chenéy, Ellis, Balch, 
Kelley and Toppan being represented. In each 
succeeding volume the embellishments, as they were 
usually called then, were an important feature. Well- 
known scenes and famous paintings were reproduced, 
very charming heads and very pretty damsels in clothes 
fashionable at the period, but now attractive by their 
touch of quaintness, frequently appear, while the actual 
illustrating of tale or poem was not overlooked. 

The early volumes were smaller than those of a 
few years later, measuring about three by five inches. 
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. might and might not make an annual 


The first volumes were bound in boards probably, 
though some were in watered silk and some in 
leather with gilt ornamentation. The printed page — 
sometimes from type and sometimes from stereotyped 
plates — was very neat in appearance, clear to read 
and quite commendable as to presswork. The volumes 
had a decidedly neat and tasteful appearance. As they 
grew to 12mo size, the covers 
changed from silk to sheep, and were 
embossed in fancy patterns, some- 
times with pictures in the central 
panel, surrounded with very orna- 
mental borders; the edges were 
always full gilt. 

In the year 1836 Goodrich ab- 
sorbed a competitor, and the title of 
his annual was thenceforth “The 
Token and Atlantic Souvenir.” This 
“Atlantic Souvenir” was started in 
Philadelphia in 1826 by Carey and 
Lea, and upon its first appearance 
was a very close imitation, as to bind- 
ing at least, of Ackerman’s “ Forget- 
Me-Not,” the first English annual. 
Finally, in 1842, “The Token”? is- 
sued its last volume, the editor feeling 
that it had outlasted its usefulness 
and claiming, in fact, that for two or 
three years it had not made money. 
Several reprints of one of the old 
volumes were issued, Goodrich evi- 
dently having sold the plates. The 
annual flourished in the thirties. 
During the successful years a great 
number of these books were pub- 
lished, a list of titles probably com- 
prising not less than one hundred 
and fifty different annuals, all Ameri- 
can. Sometimes it is difficult to 
distinguish between the actual annual 
and the “ gift book,” so-called, which 
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appearance, but which in character 
and looks greatly resembled the 
annual. During its existence the 
annual filled a worthy place. Not too 
expensive, it yet possessed the charm 
of elegance, and in an age not 
acquainted with the illustrated maga- 
zine, its dainty engravings made a direct appeal. Its 
place is modest, to be sure, yet it served its purpose well. 
After a time the greater writers withdrew their names 
from the list of contributors, and this, of course, com- 
menced to clog the works, for those who ape the leaders 
will refuse where the leaders decline. Naturally, its 
usefulness having run out, the annual expired. To-day 
it is interesting to the collector who searches for the 
early works of a favorite author or who finds some 
pleasure in the engravings. 
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THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR. 


BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 

NO. XIV.—THE MOLD DISK. 
t- day, after changing the machine from a 
narrow measure to a 30-em line, the Operator 
reported that the lines were not justifying, and that a 





STAMPED LEATHER BINDING OF THE 1832 TOKEN. 


Designed by Gobrecht. 


‘squirt ” of metal would occasionally occur on the end 
of the line. He appealed to George for a remedy. 
“Quite likely it is because the justification springs 
are not strong enough to push the large number of 
spacebands through the 30-em matrix line,” said the 
Machinist. “ Get a small round rod and slip it through 
the hole in the bottom of the justification spring rod 
so the rod can not turn, and then with a wrench screw 
down the nut on the top of the spring to make the ten- 
sion greater. Do this with both springs. If the spaces 
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still come up with difficulty, it will be necessary to 
change the adjustment of the eccentric, which is prob- 
ably causing the mold to lock up so tightly against the 
matrix line as to interfere with its 
sidewise movement during justifica- 
tion. 

“You'll have to show me that,” 
replied the Operator. ‘“ You know 
where I’m from.” 

“All right,” said George. “Come 
around to the back of the machine and 
I'll explain. This lever (A, Fig. 20) 
carries two rollers (1, 2), the front 
one fitting in the depression (B, Fig. 
21) of the mold slide (C), while the 
back roller (1) works in the groove 
of the gear cam. This connects the 
\ mold slide to the cam and causes the 
former to advance and retreat as de- 
manded. The adjustment I speak of 
is in the back roller, the pin of which (D, Fig. 20) is 
an eccentric. By loosening the set-screw (3), the 
handle (4) can be raised or lowered, causing the mold 
to lock more or less tightly against the matrices before 








the cast occurs. To slacken the pressure raise the 
lever a trifle and make the set-screw fast again.”’ 

“What is the purpose of the lever which is con- 
nected to the upper portion of this apparatus? ” asked 
the Operator. 

“This is an arrangement for disconnecting the 
mold slide so it can be drawn forward. When the 
handle (H) is depressed the lever (A) is raised, and 
the mold slide is freed. With the vise lowered to the 
second position and the jaw guard on the mold disk 
shield removed, the mold disk can be drawn forward 
to get at the pot mouth or set a back knife.” 

“ How do you do that?” asked the Operator. 

“ Setting a back knife requires patience and prac- 
tice,” replied George, “ but I’ll tell you how I do it. 
First I see to it that the disk is running true. If-not, 
I adjust it by the screws (7, 8) in the boxing until it 
spins around without a wobble. Then I loosen the 
screws which hold the knife and screw up on the 
adjusting screws (5, 6) until the knife edge just 
touches the back of the mold, when I tighten the 
screws which hold the knife. After spreading red 
lead or prussian blue on the back of the mold, I turn 
the disk around and adjust the screws (5, 6) until the 
knife rubs equally over the back of the mold without 
binding tightly. Then the guide block is adjusted to 
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set snugly by means of the tap screw at f. A little 
practice will enable you to set the back knife so that it 
will trim the slug evenly, and it will then run a long 
time without needing regrinding.” 

“IT suppose an improperly set back knife will cause 
‘high lines’ to be produced,” remarked the Operator. 

“ Yes,” responded the Machinist, “ but nine out of 
ten times the cause of ‘ high lines’ is an accumulation 
of metal on the face of the mold, or maybe on the 
back of the mold also. If a little oil is mixed with 
graphite and rubbed into the felt mold wiper, metal 
will not gather on the mold face, while the back of 
the mold should be examined frequently, cleaned and 
polished. If the mold disk is locking up close enough 
against the matrix line before casting and the mold 
wiper is set so it wipes the mold at each revolution of 
the disk, you won’t be troubled with ‘ high lines.’ ” 

“ That jaw guard you spoke of,” said the Operator ; 
“what is that for?” 

“That is to prevent the back jaw of the first ele- 
vator being sprung by the action of the slug in with- 
drawing from the matrix seat after casting,” said 
George. “ Keep it on always while the machine is 
running.” 

“T suppose the vise jaws are adjustable, are they 
not?’ questioned the Operator. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Machinist. ‘“ The right- 
hand jaw has a set-screw behind it, while the left-hand 
jaw is adjustable by means of the screw in the bracket 
in that end of the vise frame. If the face of the type 
overhangs the body of the slug or if the face does not 
fully cover the slug, it is remedied by these vise-jaw 
adjustments.” 

“When the mold disk comes forward, it slides up 
on those locking pins in the vise frame — do those pins 
need resetting? ” the Operator asked. 

“ Hold on there,” said George. “ You’re going too 
fast. You'll want to be changing every movable part 
on the machine first thing I know. But keep away 
from the locking pins —they are set by jigs in the 
factory and should never be changed. As a matter of 
fact, the less you use the screw-driver and wrench the 
less you'll need to. Paste that in your hat.” 

(To be continued.) 
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MENU AND BANQUET PRINTING. 


BY HARRY S. STUFF. 





T is not the intention to treat 
of the hotel menu or res- 
taurant bill of fare in this 
article, although there does 
exist room for considerable 
improvement in this class 
of work in most printing- 
offices. Hotel bills of fare, 
as a general rule, are re- 
garded as undesirable con- 
tracts, and unless an office 
is equipped with a jobber 
“open at all hours,” the work of a single hotel quite 
often proves a losing quantity. 

Banquet printing, however, is one of the most 
profitable specialties the enterprising printer can under- 
take. A tastefully designed menu plays an important 
part in an artistic table decoration and cost rarely 
handicaps the printer in its production. Certainly no 
class of work places him to better advantage before 
people who are able to spend money for good printing. 
An attractive menu is invariably preserved as a souve- 
nir of the occasion, and thus, if bearing an unobtrusive 
imprint, its advertising benefits are readily discerned. 

The field is at hand for even the printer in the 
smaller towns. Banquets, suppers, luncheons and 
“spreads” aré an important factor in all club, lodge and 
society life, and the successful caterer to this class of 
trade will soon be surprised at the demand for his 
services. It is within his power to create and stimulate 
that demand. It is but human that one set should vie 
with the other in the attempt to make their event eclipse 
that of their fellows, and it is here that the “ souvenir ” 
comes in good play. 

The following suggestions, based upon actual expe- 
riences of the writer, may prove helpful to the printer 
who cares to “ go after” this class of work, and may 
also be applied to other lines. 

Watch carefully the proceedings of lodges, clubs, 
fraternities and associations generally. At the first 
notification of a proposed event, favor the chairman of 
the Arrangement Committee with a personal letter, 
setting forth your especial fitness to design and produce 
the printing for the forthcoming event. Let him know 
that you have in mind a particular design most appro- 
priate for that occasion. Do not fail to add that should 
he himself have some indefinite idea he wishes devel- 
oped, your services are equally desirable. 

This ought to bring a call at least. 

When the committee waits upon you do not at once 
give your whole plan to them. Sound them upon what 
they have in mind, and if possible ascertain the amount 
they propose to allow for the work. If bids are to be 
secured, suggest and insist upon the following: 

Each bidder to present a copy of his design or 
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dummy with estimate, both under sealed enclosure, to 
be opened in the presence of all the committee at a 
stated time. Suggest also that the estimate include the 
entire printing for the affair — invitations, tickets, plate 
cards, badges, as well as the menus. It will often bring 
to the attention of your patrons matters in this line 
entirely overlooked, and will afford you the opportunity 
of “ harmonizing ” the work. 

The advantage of this form of submitting bids will 
be readily seen. It precludes the possibility of your 
spending considerable valuable time estimating the cost, 
submitting your pet plan for the particular affair, inno- 
cently handing out your dummy with the price, only to 
find later that the self-same dummy has been used as 
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copy by the “ fellow around the corner,” who, of course, 
did not find it necessary to charge for the idea. 

Now go to work on your design. Do not jump into 
making it up at once, but think it over as occasion pre- 
sents. Ascertain the particulars regarding the event. 
Find out the colors of the order as well as the emblems, 
etc. Study your design with a view to its harmony with 
the table decorations. Note its appearance on the table 
en masse. Let these desirable features be known in your 
estimate. When you have decided what you want, 
make up your dummy, if possible, out of the identical 
stock you intend using. Include the banquet ticket, 
plate card, badge, or whatever else desired, arranging 
some little harmonizing feature to run throughout. It 
may be the stock, the ink, the emblem, the shape, but 
have that “ connecting link” there. It counts. 

Do not jam these into an envelope, but prepare a 
neat box lined with a harmonizing shade of paper. 
Include whatever you submit in this box, but have the 
estimate on the bottom. Enclose a neatly printed slip 
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stating that the designs have been prepared for sugges- 
tion only, and requesting their return in good condition 
if not accepted. 

Nine times out of ten you will win out over the 
fellow who says what he proposes to do, or the one who 
scratches off his plan on a sheet of print paper. Your 
bid may be a few dollars higher, but your fancy touches 
will not come amiss. 

The contract secured, carry out your promises to the 
letter. Do not wait till the day of the event to complete 
the menu. Start early to get your copy together. 
Hurry the toastmaster, the musical director, the chef, 
or the other fellow, for if you do not, a smutty job will 
surely result. 

Having turned out a creditable job, do not be afraid 
to get all there is in it. On the day of the affair insert a 
small local in your papers stating that the menus have 
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the table, but should be of such form and size as to 
easily be set away from the plate. For this reason 
perhaps the simple folder is most desirable. If such 
design is used and the stock be lighter than cardboard, 
then a flap will be found very convenient. 

In the folder line, many handsome designs are to be 
had “ready made,” but for various reasons are often 
unavailable. The large assortment of cover-papers now 
at the printer’s disposal affords unlimited combinations 
in this line of work. Here are a few of them: 

A folder of 50-pound scarlet cover, cut 8% by Io, 
fold to 4% by 8%, allowing one inch flap, 4-page 
insert of antique finish cream stock, good weight, cut 
slightly smaller to allow margin all around, tied at back 
of fold with cream ribbon, title printed in gold, insert 
in scarlet, affords an excellent scarlet and cream com- 
bination, which, if set slightly open at plates, presents a 











Collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Il. 
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been prepared at your press. Or, if used the day after, 
describe them, but do not describe them the day before. 
Prevent, if you can, samples of the job going out in 
advance. It is an injustice both to yourself and the 
committee, and you can courteously refuse advance 
copies by suggesting that the matter is designed as a 
sort of pleasant surprise, thus enhancing the interest. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS REGARDING DESIGNS. 


The invitation usually is a card or folder, and can 
be appropriately put on colored stock or in colored inks, 
and is not limited in shape or style. Avoid too much 
elaboration on this, however. 

The banquet ticket can often be enclosed in a smaller 
envelope, and, in fact, this is quite desirable, preventing 
soiling. Have it small, say the size of a lady’s calling 
card. Envelopes this size are easily procured. 

The menu proper should be prepared with a view 
not only to color harmony and general appearance on 


most attractive appearance. This can be worked out in 
numberless color schemes. Where only menu proper 
occurs, the same idea can be used, printing it on single 
sheet and tying to third page of cover with small ribbon 
or cord at top. Ora panel card can be used in place of 
the sheet and on the second page a small envelope 
pasted in which to enclose the toast list, printed on a 
separate sheet. On the flap of the envelope the word 
“toasts ” can appear (see illustration). 

Cutting out an oval, circle, square or other design 
from the front cover, allowing color of insert to show 
through, presents another color combination to be 
enlarged upon at will. Printing title, cut or emblem on 
the insert, showing through the opening, affords great 
variety of elaboration. 

Announcement stock with envelopes to match, a 
most desirable assortment of which are to be had this 
season, afford an excellent combination for plate card 
and menu. Insert the folded menu in the enclosure, the 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MENU AND BANQUET PRINTING. 


1.—Strip of cherry wood on which printing can be done in one or two 7.— Inside view of design No. 11; several sheets held to outside card- 
colors. board by ribbon. See No. 11. ’ 
2.— Menu with cardboard cover, in several printings and embossed. 8.— Menu on cardboard or other suitable stock held to outside sheet by 
3.— Plan of attaching envelope containing toasts to a sheet of some suit- ribbon. 
able stock, with menu card also attached. 9.— Ribbon idea used for ornamentation only. 
4.— Design in brown and white ink on brown stock. 10o.— Menu design folded like napkin to stand on table; printing in three 
5.— Cut-out design showing lettering on inside leaf; border of oval and openings, and on front and back. 
“1901” in gold. 11.— View of design No. 7, when folded to represent tent. Small flag 


6.— Stock Christmas design ; wreath in red and green, embossed. inserted through hole punched in top. 
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name being written or printed on the envelope, wind 
with ribbon, cord or tape, and seal with wax, stamping 
with monogram or simple design. 

Round-corner cards come into good advantage for 
simple designs. Take four of postal size, printing title 
on first, menu on second, toasts on third, music on 
fourth; arrange face up, punch in upper left-hand 
corner, eyelet, and tie with ribbon. This can, of course, 
be worked out with any kind of stock. 

“Cut-outs”’ are often desirable. Many printers 
hesitate to undertake them because of cost of cutting 
die. This can often be overcome by tightly clamping 
stock between light boards (cigar-box covers will do) 
and cutting out to pattern on ordinary scroll saw. 
Hearts, circles, ovals and simple emblems can be turned 
out this way, then punched and tied, producing novel 
effects. 

The “roll” presents pleasing possibilities. For 
instance, a quarter-sheet of folio, golden-rod bond, 
printed on one side, rolled and tied with royal purple 
ribbon, which, when laid at the side of each plate, ‘pre- 
sents a striking table. It is easily gotten up and is 
desirable for extended toast-lists, quotations, etc., 
though not so easily referred to as some other designs. 

A similar design is the “Scroll.” Print on vege- 
table parchment or light bond, long and narrow, mount 
at top and bottom on small, round sticks, allowing the 
sticks to protrude a half-inch on each side, roll and tie 
with ribbon or tape. 

The “ pennant ” idea can be worked out in a variety 
of forms. Cut out stock of desired color, mount on 
small wood staff (decapitated matches will do), place 
in slit at back of menu if folder is used. Useful also as 
a plate card or badge. 

THE INLAND PRINTER articles on the “ Folding and 
Cutting of Fancy Shapes ” will be found invaluable in 
this class of work. 

Space will not permit description of these forms, but 
pyramids, tents, cones, cubes and kindred forms can be 
worked out to good advantage. 

Hand-illumined menus can be made an attractive 
feature. If you can not handle this work yourself, 
talent can easily be procured. A little water-color 
sketch in the margins of a menu or on title often greatly 
enhances the value and for small parties is no great 
undertaking. 

For family reunions, private dinner parties and 
kindred events, the list of the guests, to be filled in by 
autograph, is quite often acceptable. Wedding events 
offer untold elaboration in this line and can be made the 
“ fad ” by the progressive printer. 

A FEW SPECIAL-DAY MENUS. 


The Christmas Dinner.— Folder with embossed 
holly wreath on title. If not available, use sprig of 
holly inserted in small slits in cover. 

New Year's Day.—The hour-glass, cut out of cover 
of folder, as above described, title printed and showing 
through opening, the incoming year printed strong on 
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upper right corner of cover. Paste in corresponding 
position in diagonal corner a diminutive folder of har- 
monizing proportions bearing the outgoing year as a 
title. 

Valentine Day.— Red hearts, cut out, eyeleted at 
point and tied. 

Lincoln Day.— Half-tone duo print, trimmed close 
and mounted with photo effect on gray cover of folder 
with flap. 

Washington’s Birthday.—“ Chip of the Old Block.” 
Printed on strip of cherry, one-eighth inch thick (see 
cut). Also hatchet cut out in various forms suggested 
above. 

St. Patrick’s Day.— Green shamrock cut out or harp 
design on green folder. 

Commencement Days.— Menu printed on satin of 
class colors, mounted as banners on brass or even wood 
standards. The pennant may well be used here. 

Fourth of July.— Print menu on long strip of 
manila stock, roll tightly with small string protruding 
from center. Insert in bright red tube, making whole to 
resemble good-sized firecracker. 

Thanksgiving Day.—The “scroll” idea is most 
appropriate. Old English type effects may well be 
used. 

In addition to these, military, civic and fraternal 
organizations afford a wide range for the creative 
genius, which, if studiously followed, will not only 
prove an interesting occupation but a profitable one as 
well to any progressive printer. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TRADE GUILDS AND TRADES UNIONS. 


BY E. B, CROMWELL, 


&Y. DR. H. C. POTTER, 
Bishop of New York, in a 
recently published syndi- 
cate article, in discussing 
another subject, referred to 
the trade guilds, saying 
they were once a power for 
good, and could now be 
used in bringing the capi- 
talist and laborer into har- 
monious relations. 

The revival of the an- 

: cient guilds can not be 

accomplished. The present environment of the work- 

ingman is so different, and the conditions governing 
labor so changed from those of four hundred years 
ago, that a proposition such as that noted above is 
absurd. The attempt to establish the guilds as they 
existed even in more recent times, when their power 
had been abridged and the workingman had secured 
some measure of amelioration of his former servile 
condition, would provoke a turmoil beside which the 
Lord Gordon riots would be thought insignificant. 
Early in the career of the guilds, at the time when they 
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are said to have operated most harmoniously, there 
were no masters and workmen as separate and opposed 
classes, as the terms are now understood; producers 
were united as against the community. It is true that 
there were no strikes or lockouts; neither were there 
lockouts or strikers on the plantations of the South 
before the war; and for the same reason. The guilds 
were granted charters by the king, and were composed 
of absolute masters and slaves or villeins, as they were 
called. The villein had no say as to his hours or pay. 
The villein’s son was obliged to follow his father’s 
occupation ; his life belonged to the master, who might 
kill him and go free after paying the king a small fine. 
From one point of view the guild was a very harmo- 
nious affair. 

At the time when the guilds were most powerful, 
the condition of the laboring class was deplorable. 
The man who began life, say, in the employ of the cord- 
wainers’ guild, spent all his years making shoes, and 
his son followed in his footsteps. There was no escape 
except by expatriation, or into the army, and the villein 
could only become a soldier when he was sent by his 
master on demand of the king. 

It must be understood that each trade was con- 
trolled by a guild, that there was but one guild for each 
trade in a fixed district, and that no one outside of the 
guilds could manufacture any article for sale without 
special permission from the crown, an indulgence rarely 
granted. The masters of the guilds directed every 
movement, the workmen had no voice. Under these 
conditions, thousands expatriated themselves and 
sought service in foreign armies. 

England’s many bloody wars and the visitation of 
numerous terrible pestilences so reduced the number 
of workingmen, that in 1363 Parliament fixed a rate of 
wages for the different classes of artisans. Laws were 
also enacted fixing the diet and clothing of the work- 
ingmen. This was the first step toward the freeing 
of the villein class. They were never formally freed 
by enactment, but the system gradually, through sev- 
eral hundred years, fell into disuse. 

Every reader of the history of this country is famil- 
iar with the facts regarding the exportation by England 
of white slaves to the colonies, especially to Virginia 
and Maryland. 

The law establishing the rate of wages subsisted 
for almost two centuries, and the practice declined 
solely because of the impossibility of preserving it. 
But the employing class clung tenaciously to the idea, 
and even as late as 1725 a tariff of wages was drawn 
up by the Manchester justices, which declared that 
any workman conspiring to obtain more than the rate 
thereby fixed should for the third offense stand in the 
pillory and lose an ear. 

In proportion as the villein idea fell into disrepute, 
so the privileges of the workman increased, meager 
though they were. There was a steadily maintained 
betterment from abject servility in the time of the 
Saxon kings up to the beginning of the reign of Vic- 
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toria, when the exclusive privileges of the guilds were 
abolished as being contrary to.public policy. 

The decline of the guilds was gradual. When by 
the abuse of their power in prosperity they incurred 
hostile legislation, they became disintegrated; work- 
men were employed who had never been apprentices, 
and ultimately the owners of capital and the owners 
of labor became separate and frequently opposing 
camps. Instead of the guild being a compact body, 
acting for itself against the community, as formerly, 
the tendency was for combination of one section of it 
against the other. As the guilds declined, the trades 
unions gathered strength. 

Trades unions in one form or another have existed 
for more than three centuries, but only within the last 
eighty years have they flourished as we now know 
them. As early as 1548 a statute of Edward VI. was 
directed against certain “ artificers, handicraftsmen and 
laborers ” who had “ sworn mutual oaths ” to do only 
certain kinds of work and so much per day. Add to 
this the regulation of wages, and we have, in effect, 
the trades union. The trades unions at this time 
worked secretly and necessarily did not have the scope 
that came later. Many fruitless laws were enacted to 
prevent these combinations of workmen. It was not 
until 1824 that Parliament had sufficient wisdom to 
repeal the vexatious acts which sought to prevent the 
union of workingmen. 

Prior to seventy-five or eighty years ago, trades 
unions in this country were feeble affairs. We were 
not then a manufacturing nation, and the necessity for 
union among workingmen did not exist, or if it did, the 
men were so widely scattered that no effective stand 
could be made. 

An attempt to reéstablish the guilds would result 
in failure. But the workingman and his employer can 
get closer together. It is a matter of supererogation 
to say that the two classes will never work in perfect 
harmony, yet is it not possible to very nearly approxi- 
mate that ideal state? Is it not true that much of the 
discord encountered under present conditions is engen- 
dered by misunderstanding of motive and of fact? 
To obviate this would seem to be the desirable thing, 
and this could be best done by the adoption of the 
principle of compromise. A properly constructed arbi- 
tration board — composed of three parties: equal rep- 
resentation of employers, workmen and disinterested 
outsiders — could dispose of many questions which, 
under the existing state of things, would cause trouble. 
The nations of the world have settled disputes of the 
gravest import in this manner, but no one will say 
that all differences will be disposed of in like manner ; 
and so with the labor question. 





ADVERTISING. 


Advertising is the advance agent of salesmanship. 
the salesman’s time, saves argument, keeps up his faith and 
courage, enabling him to cover the most territory at the least 
expense, and consequently makes him the greatest source of 
profit to his employers.—Advertising Experience. 


It saves 
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ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished 6n application. The value of Tue INLAND PriInTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements 
now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circu- 
lation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States 
to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any 
month, should reach this office not later than the twentieth of the month 
preceding. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Tue INLAND PRINTER extends its best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year to all. 





THE portraits of the editors of THe INLAND 
PRINTER are shown this month, “every man in his 
place,” all joining with the management in the season’s 
cordial greetings to readers everywhere. 





Amonc the numerous complimentary and congratu- 
latory letters received by THE INLAND PRINTER, none 
are more gratifying or more highly appreciated than 
those from young men expressing their obligation from 
the benefit received from its technical departments. 





THE output of paper in the United States is nearly 
two-thirds greater than it was ten years ago, according 
to the Census Bureau, indicating a corresponding 
increase in newspapers, magazines and books published. 
This increase is threefold that of the population. 
Under the new postoffice regulations, there may be a 
slight restraint for the next decade. 





A most interesting report, giving a full account of 
the five-hundredth anniversary of Gutenberg’s birth, 


-has been received by THE INLAND PRINTER, and it 


hereby tenders its thanks to the publisher for forward- 
ing the work. The book is creditable not only to the 
Gutenberg association, but to the establishment of 
Heinrich Prickarts, Mayence, where it was arranged 
and printed. In connection with the Gutenberg cele- 
bration, steps have been taken for founding a Guten- 
berg museum, devoted to the printing crafts. This 
institution will be of great value to those interested in 
the graphic arts, and will be one of the leading attrac- 
tions of “ Mayence the Golden.” 





Vicorous protests are occasionally made by printers 
who have ordered goods from manufacturers or dealers 
when the order arrives C.O. D. If printers were more 
careful in dealing with unknown customers, in all 
probability their credit would be such that they would 
very rarely see the cabalistic lettering on their invoices. 
The printer may argue that the C. O. D. gives him no 
opportunity to examine the goods, and that he is put to 
delay and loss by its exaction, but when we consider 
that very many of the smaller printers have no commer- 
cial rating — that they are often lax and unbusinesslike 
in arranging for credit — the reason for complaint does 
not seem to be substantiated. However, if any of our 
readers think otherwise, we would be glad to hear from 
them. 





“DIVIDEND-PAYING TYPE.” 
HE article under the above title, by F. W. Thomas, 
published in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER 
some months ago, seems to have attracted widespread 
attention. Nearly every exchange that comes to hand 
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has some reference to it, and many have reprinted the 
article entire. The typefounders have even taken 
advantage of Mr. Thomas’ suggestions, issuing them in 
circular or pamphlet form and using the matter as an 
argument in favor of the purchase of their material. 

The information given in that article should not be 
forgotten by the purchasers of type. Sell for old metal 
the antiquated, worn and dust-covered fonts that are 
only in the way. Select faces that can earn their 
board — type that can be used for every-day work. 
Remember that simple, dignified effects in printing are 
now the vogue, and fight shy of all fancy, illegible and 
highly ornamented letters. In other words, buy “divi- 
dend-paying type.” 





“THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD 
IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY.” 

From Printers Ink THe INLAND PRINTER has on 
several occasions received very handsome compliments, 
and in its issue of October 30, the “ little schoolmaster ” 
offers this: 

“THe INLAND PRINTER, published at Chicago, 
claims to be ‘ the leading trade journal of the world in 
the printing and allied industries.’ Whether this is 
true or not, it is beyond doubt the handsomest of them 
all, is edited with rare wisdom and published by some 
one who understands his business.”’ 

Tue INLAND PRINTER’S claim to leadership is not a 
mere boast, but is founded on a careful examination of 
all the printing trade papers of every country. It was 
the first to deal intelligently and practically with the 
technical problems of the trade, and though it has had 
many imitators, no other paper in the same line has 
succeeded in retaining the services of so large and 
carefully selected a staff of editors as THe INLAND 
PRINTER. In its efforts to advance the best interests of 
the printing trades, THe INLAND PRINTER has taken 
a consistent position with regard to every factor which 
make up these important and growing industries, 
and, with every effort toward judicious fairness to all, 
has invariably advocated the adjustment of differ- 
ences in the several organizations by pacific and busi- 
nesslike methods. It has been free to criticize where 
criticism was needed, and has freely published argu- 
ments in rebuttal of its views. It is the forum of the 
printing trades, not only on economical problems, but in 
the technical field. 

That the trades represented by THe INLAND 
PRINTER are in sympathy with its efforts, is amply indi- 
cated by its far-reaching and steadily and rapidly 
increasing circulation at home and abroad. 

Sedulously cultivating the advice and suggestions 
of practical printers everywhere, THE INLAND PRINTER 
has set a high mark for achievement. It desires to offer 
every encouragement for printers to aid it and aid 
themselves. In the January number, therefore, it will 
offer a prize of $25 for the best and most practical 
suggestion for its improvement. Full announcement 
will be made in the January issue. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE PRINTING TRADE IN GERMANY. 
UCH food for thought on the part of printers in 
the United States will be found in the letter of 
our correspondent at Berlin, which is published here- 
under. It will be noted that the employers and employes 
have come to an agreement for five years, yet a peculiar 
looseness in one particular, and one which we think 
would be likely to cause much dispute and annoyance, 
is that which obligates a workman to work an extra half 
hour or hour if the employer “ insists upon it,” in order 
to get out hurried work. We give the letter in its 
entirety in this column, as follows: 

“The month of September, 1901, denotes a mark 
in the history of German printing, for it witnessed the 
agreement of a new scale of wages or ‘ tariff,’ as we call 
it, for the journeymen printers of our empire. The 
German Typographical Union boasts of some thirty 
thousand members, i. e., about seventy-five per cent of 
all hands employed in the printing trade, and has 
accumulated funds aggregating almost $1,000,000, 
so that the unruly ‘ youngsters’ actually hoped for 
a ‘merry strike’ in order to successfully go for 
higher wages and shorter hours. Fortunately for 
them, the board of the union knew better that a 
fight for any material increase of wages or reduction 
of working hours under the present circumstances — 
steadily increasing number of unemployed in con- 
sequence of the general depression of trade and 
industry, and also partly due to the increasing number 
of typesetting machines— would be a failure at the very 
outset. They therefore decided on amicable negotia- 
tions in order to make the best of it. This policy has 
proved a very wise one, for the joint committee of 
masters’ and union’s delegates agreed on a slight 
increase of wages — the minimum week’s wages being 
fixed at 21.50 marks for journeymen under twenty-one 
years, at 22 marks for journeymen from twenty-one to 
twenty-three years old, and at 22.50 marks, or $5.60, 
for all over twenty-three years. The sole exception to 
this standard is that journeymen may be paid at the rate 
of 16.50 marks, or $4.12 a week, during the first year 
after finishing their apprenticeship if employed in the 
office where they were apprenticed. The piece rates 
have been uniformly raised 2 pfennigs, or 1% cent per 
thousand ens, and some small concessions have been 
allowed in the charges for overrunning and making up, 
for leaded matter, etc. Pressmen, who at present are 
obliged to work half an hour longer each day if the boss 
insists on it, are now put on the same footing with the 
compositors, except that they can not refuse working 
one extra hour in case of emergency to complete hur- 
ried work. 

“The only thing not yet agreed upon, but to be 
decided by subcommittees in each of the nine sections 
of Germany, is the question of ‘local additions’ to the 
standard scale. The fact that a workman, who may live 
comfortably on $5.60 in a small town having cheap 
prices for all necessaries of life, can not exist on this 
sum in a busy and densely populated city, has long been 
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WATERING THE HORSES, 


Lick Creek, near French Lick Springs, Indiana. 


recognized by those ‘ local additions,’ ranging from five 
to twenty-five per cent, the latter being paid in Berlin 
and Hamburg, Leipsic being assessed to only seventeen 
and one-half per cent. Now, a pretty long list of new 
towns has been submitted by the journeymen delegates 
for consideration in assessing new ‘local additions,’ 
but, as I said above, the joint committee agreed to leave 
the settlement of this matter to subcommittees in each 
section, with instructions to hear both sides before 
definitely deciding each claim. 

“ Meetings were held in all large cities immediately 
after the joint committee had closed the deliberations 
of the ‘ revised tariff,’ and everywhere the union mem- 
bers expressed their unqualified satisfaction with the 
results obtained. Neither are our master printers dis- 
satisfied; for although an earnest resistance on their 
part would undoubtedly have defeated most, if not all, 
of the journeymen’s demands just now, our bosses are 
wise enough to bear some slight sacrifices in order to 
secure an undisturbed period of peace with their 
employes for another five years rather than risk the 
losses, uncertainties and bad feelings which a general 
strike is always sure to create. 

“The only point which has caused disappointment 
in various quarters is the abolition of piece work at 





composing machines, which, after very short discussion, 
was unanimously agreed upon. The reason was that a 
census taken shortly before the convention — the fig- 
ures were published just two days ahead — was by no 
means favorable to piece work. The census was not 
an official one, and therefore the figures obtained not 
complete; not more than 560 typesetting machines 
(Mergenthaler, Rogers, Monoline and Unitype) and 
about eight hundred operators being counted alto- 
gether. The statistics proved that out of these eight 
hundred operators not more than fifty-eight are paid 
by piece, which fact seemed to show that piece work is 
not popular on either side, and thus the abolition of 
piece work, though harmful to a few, was decreed. The 
average output per hour has been proved as follows: 
Mergenthaler, 6,015 ens, Monoline 5,520 ens, Rogers 
Typograph 4,820 ens, German measure. The standard 
wages for operators, exclusive of the ‘ local additions ’ 
mentioned above, have been fixed at 27 marks, or $6.75 
a week; it has also been expressly stipulated that none 
but apprenticed journeymen printers may be made oper- 
ators and that wherever possible operators shall be 
taken from the regular staff of any office introducing 
composing machines. The revised standard scale is to 
take effect on January 1, 1902. Mr. George Biixen- 
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stein, of Berlin, the chairman of the joint committee, 
and well known to many of your readers as one of the 
German jurors at the Chicago fair, deserves full credit 
for the amicable settlement of this important matter. 

“In consequence of numerous accidents at platen 
presses, where the feeder’s fingers were caught and 
injured by the platen, all German master printers have 
been ordered to provide suitable protecting appliances 
at their platen presses before April 1, 1902, and in 
response to an invitation in this respect quite a number 
of finger guards have been invented and are now being 
offered to the trade. I have seen several of them, but 
am inclined to believe that the simplest and perhaps the 
most practical is that constructed by the Gutenberg 
House Franke, in Berlin, which is sold at a low price 
and has the advantage of being applicable to platen 
presses of every description. Mr. Franz Franke is well 
known as the inventor of numerous practical appliances 
and materials for the printer, especially of his ‘ Original 
Paste,’ used for cleaning type, cuts, rollers, etc., without 
water. Mr. Franke also recently published a booklet, 
‘Hints for Would-be Master Printers,’ in which he 
cautions his readers from starting business without 
sufficient means, and severely censures the practice of 
price-cutting commonly indulged in by beginners, 
adducing a number of examples where failures were the 
ultimate result of that mistake. ‘ You must have suffi- 
cient means, understand your business, and demand 
fair prices,’ is the essence of Franke’s booklet, which is 
mailed free upon application. 

“After the Cottrell press has found its way into a 
number of German offices, we now have the Miehle and 
Harris also on exhibition here in Berlin. German print- 
ers have a keen eye for the practical, and I have no 
doubt that the merits of both the Miehle and the Harris 
will soon be appreciated, although presses of similar 
construction, built in our own country, are on the mar- 
ket already. 

“T also noticed that the Goodson Graphotype com- 
posing machine has arrived in Berlin, while the Schuck- 
ert Electric Works at Nuremberg are reported to be 
working hard in perfecting the Méray-Rozar Electro- 
typograph, a casting and composing machine basing on 
the same ideas as the Goodson Graphotype and the 
Lanston Monotype. It is well known that Germany 
offers a profitable field for mechanical composition, and 
it remains to be seen whether the machines of the Lan- 
ston type will come in time before the line-casting 
machines have actually monopolized the market.” 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION. 


The C. H. Booton Company, Gallipolis, Ohio, makers of 
patent feed-gauges for job presses, seem satisfied with the 
results of advertising in THE INLAND Printer. They were 
using a quarter-page, but have increased their space to a full 
page. Here is what they say: “ Your publication certainly 
has a world-wide circulation, as we have received orders from 
Germany, France, Italy, England, India, South Africa, Ven- 
ezuela, Mexico and Canada, besides the excellent results in 
this country.” 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


NO. XVII.— DETAILS OF NEWSPAPER WORK. 


| HE consideration of the de- 
tails of newspaper proof- 
reading could have no 
better introduction than 
emphatic repetition of a 
warning already uttered, as 
to carefulness. While no 
apology is thought to be 
necessary for thus dwelling 
on this one point, since it is 
the key-note to success in this work as in any other, it 
may be well to explain that the special reason for saying 
what is here said was the discovery of what is quoted 
below. Sy 

It is in discussing oratory that Prof. L. T. Town- 
send, in “ The Art of Speech,” says: “A self-possessed 
man never allows himself to be hurried.” He could 
not have said anything truer than this by way of advice 
to proofreaders; and his citations for enforcement of 
it are equally pertinent to proofreading. He quotes 
from Samuel Warren’s “ Moral, Social, and Profes- 
sional Duties of Attorneys and Solicitors ” the follow- 
ing advice to lawyers: 

“No one in a hurry can possibly have his wits 
about him; and remember that in law there is ever an 
opponent watching to find you off your guard. You 
may occasionally be in haste, but you need never be 
in a hurry; take care—resolve—never to be so. 
Remember always that others’ interests are occupying 
your attention, and suffer by your inadvertence — by 
that negligence which generally occasions hurry. A 
man of first-rate business talents —one who always 
looks so calm and tranquil that it makes one’s self. feel 
cool on a hot summer’s day to look at him — once told 
me that he had never been in a hurry but once, and 
that was for an entire fortnight at the commencement 
of his career. It nearly killed him; he spoiled every- 
thing he touched; he was always breathless and 
harassed and miserable. But it did him good for life; 
he resolved never again to be in a hurry — and never 
was, no, not once, that he could remember, during 
twenty-five years’ practice! Observe, I speak of being 
hurried and flustered — not being in haste, for that 
is often inevitable; but then is always seen the supe- 
riority and inferiority of different men.” 

Another paragraph in the same book is this: “ Dr. 
Nélaton, the brilliant French surgeon, laid great stress 
upon the advantages of self-possession. Once he gave 
voice to a clever paradox, which deserves to be remem- 
bered not only by all surgeons, but also by all orators 
[and we may add, by all proofreaders]. ‘You are 
going too quick,’ he said to an assistant; ‘ we have no 
time to lose.’ ” 

In daily newspaper composition and proofreading 
there is seldom any time to lose, and especially at 
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certain points in the day’s or night’s work everything 
must be done on the jump. Some foremen are so ner- 
vously excited at the times of crisis in the making up 
that every one suffers, and the proofreaders partic- 
ularly are then likely to be flustered and confused. 
This is another reason why the lesson of calm control 
can not be too thoroughly learned. A-proofreader who 
is thoroughly calm and self-possessed under the provo- 
cation of great excitement and bustle is a treasure to 
any office. So also, let us say incidentally, is a fore- 
man of such temperament, and so is any workman. 
While it is true that the nervous and noisy, bustling 
foreman gets things hurried through and put together 
on time — for this simply must be done — it is equally 
true that such uncontrolled hurry involves unnecessary 

















sacrifice of accuracy. The writer has seen the extremes 
exemplified on one morning newspaper. Every night 
that a certain man was in charge, as the time 
approached for any page to be sent to the stereotypers, 
he would make noisy calls for the matter needed for 
that page to be rushed up, and repeat the calling until 
he had the special piece demanded, and then shout for 
another until he had it. One unfortunate result was 
the printing of much more than necessary of uncor- 
rected matter. Another, with which we are more 
directly concerned, was the forcing of the proofreaders 
into such hurry that, in order to get the proofs read 
quickly, many errors were overlooked in the reading. 

The very best proofreaders for such work are 
those who, while able, mainly because of determined 
calmness and indomitable application, to read proofs 
rapidly, will not allow any demand for rushing to 
disturb their equanimity and force them into careless 
speed. Foremen of the hurrying kind are just the ones 
least likely to accept the plea of hurry in justification 
of failure to mark errors. Let the proofreader persist 
in reading carefully enough to be sure of seeing and 
marking each error as he comes to it, at the same time 
making progress as rapidly as he can consistently, and 
every reasonable man for whom he works will recog- 
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nize his faithfulness and honor him for it. If, how- 
ever, demand is made, as it must sometimes be, that 
reading be rushed to make sure that no serious error 
occurs — for instance, omission of necessary words — 
without great care as to mere wrong letters or punctua- 
tion — then, of course, the proofreader must comply ; 
and, equally of course, the foreman could not then 
reasonably hold him strictly responsible for wrong 
letters. 

At the other extreme, in the office alluded to, 
was another man whose voice was never heard in loud 
tones, and who, when in charge, took each new step 
serenely without fuss, who yet never failed in the mat- 
ter of promptness. When he was ready to use some- 
thing that had not yet come to him, he went to look 
it up, and gave quiet directions as to hastening it, when 
directions were necessary. The work was never delayed 
in final result because of his deliberateness, and it was 
done more accurately. 

Our introduction has usurped some space that was 
intended for actual study of detail. The space still at 
command must be used for a more directly introduc- 
tory statement, and the real detail left for a later begin- 
ning. 

Many items in proofreading have been revolution- 
ized by the use of machines for setting type, so that 
the study of the process must be divided. Some mat- 
ters that affect seriously the treatment of proofs from 
hand composition have no application to work from 
machines, though of course the process in general is 
the same. Some of the most prominent differences 
are resultant from different ways of managing the 
compositor’s work. With hand composition especially 
the proofreader must always have in mind various 
points in the correcting of the type, and mark cor- 
rections in a certain way, while with machine work 
generally the only real necessity is that the change 
intended be marked unmistakably. Because of this, 
our study must be divided accordingly, and we shall 
first consider in full the proofs from hand composition, 
then the points peculiar to work from machines. 

(To be continued.) 





WHAT A DAUB OF INK DID. 


A certain newspaper proprietor had a way of appearing in 
the composing and press rooms at the most unexpected times, 
and as his visits often resulted in a general “ shake up” of the 
working forces of the paper, they were awaited with fear and 
trembling by the employes. One time one of the pressmen, an 
excellent workman, who had been there many years, but was 
sometimes guilty of a lapse of sobriety, had a black eye and 
was in a quandary as to what excuse he should offer if the pro- 
prietor should notice it. By a sudden inspiration he seized 
an ink roller and daubed some ink on his face, quite covering 
the discoloration. Presently the governor came in and, with 
the foreman, went through the room, commenting on every 
detail, and looking very shatply at every workman. When 
about to leave he suddenly pointed to the inky pressman and 
said: “ What is that man’s name?” The man quaked in his 
shoes, until he continued, slowly: “I want you to give that 
man 5 shillings a week more wages. He is the only man in the 
room who looks as if he had been working.”—Tid-Bits. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ConTEsts IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

ConTESTS IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
PRINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Snips is a new weekly, published at St. Johns, Arizona. 

Tue Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Eagle has purchased a Cox 
Duplex press. 

Box seats at a leading theater are offered as prizes by the 
Minneapolis Journal to the persons guessing nearest to the 


number of want ads. in certain Sunday issues. 

Henry WaATTERSON, editor of the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal, one of the best known newspaper men of the country, 
is announced as a candidate for Governor of Kentucky in 1903. 


ALDERMAN JoHN J. Post has sued the Paterson (N. J.) 
Call for $25,000 damages because it called him a Democrat. 
The Call will probably refrain from calling hard names in the 
future. 

Harvey J. Lee, business manager of the Arizona Republi- 
can, Phoenix, Arizona, has issued a neat little folder calling the 
attention of general advertisers to the merits and influence of 
his paper. 

Tue Columbus (Ga.) Ledger has a new Duplex press 
capable of printing five colors at one time. It was used for the 
first time October 15, when the heading and an advertisement 
appeared in red. 

CuHarLes F. Link, Kirksville (Mo.) J/ournal—yYour ads. 
are all very nicely displayed. None is set in a style that would 
require much time, yet the effect obtained in each case is all 
that could be desired. 

GREENVILLE (Ill.) Sun.—Ten copies of the Sun have been 
received, evidently intended for criticism. It is in every way 
a commendable paper, except that the head-rules on the first 
page should be transposed. 

“ THE STROLLER,” in the New Kensington (Pa.) Dispatch, 
answers “ Delinquent Subscriber” thus: “No, we do not 
dampen the paper used in the Dispatch before printing. If it 
feels wet it is because of the ‘due.’” 

SHENANDOAH (Iowa) Sentinel—The display headings on 
the first page would look better if the first line were in larger 
type, and this would also add to the appearance of the page. 
Ads. and make-up are commendable. 

PROPHETSTOWN (Ill.) Echo—A display head on the most 
important item on your first page would be an improvement. 
Items of correspondence should be graded, and the “ Local 
News” heading would appear to much better advantage at the 
head of the third column on the eighth page. The bottoms of 


the first two columns could be filled with the longer items, 
with single heads. A few more borders are advisable on the 
ads. The paper is nicely printed. 

THE Hot Springs (Ark.) News is apparently well posted on 
arrangements in the next world. A recent issue announces 
that “ Queen Victoria is never allowed to see anything unpleas- 
ant that has been printed about her.” 

Wittmar (Minn.) Tribune—I note that the suggestion 
made in June regarding the ad. display of the Tribune has been 
heeded and the improvement is marked. One prominent dis- 
play line works wonders in relieving the sameness of an ad. 

Taytor (Tex.) Herold.—It is two and one-half years since 
the Herold was mentioned in these columns. It continues to 
be a very creditable paper, the ads. showing many original con- 
ceptions. A little less ornamentation, however, is advisable. 

TuE Washington (Pa.) Reporter gets its football extras on 
the street in three and one-half minutes after time is called. 
This enterprising paper is frequently compelled to run twelve 
instead of eight pages on account of its large advertising pat- 
ronage. 

W. N. Curtiss, Ontario County Chronicle, Canandaigua, 
New York.—The Chronicle is a very nicely printed and care- 
fully made-up paper, particularly the local pages, where the 
Jenson headings appear to good advantage. Ads. are neat and 
attractive. 

THE Boys’ Industrial School Journal, published at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, which usually has a colored title-page and colored 
border rules all through, appeared entirely in black on Septem- 
ber 20, and was a particularly appropriate issue at the time of 
national mourning. 

Joun F. MaAGNeER, managing editor of the St. Louis Star, 
tells of the production of a half-tone in the office of his paper 
in two hours and fifteen minutes, one hour of which time was 
consumed in getting from the point where the photograph 
was taken to the Star’s office. 

Owyhee Avalanche, Silver City, Idaho——A nicely printed 
paper, with many good ads. The running of paid locals solid, 
while news items are leaded, is a commendable feature, 
although it would be better if they were in a separate column. 
“DeLamar News Notes” should be graded. 

ABILENE (Kan.) Chronicle—The Chronicle is an excellent 
example of a good weekly that devotes its columns entirely to 
news and advertisements. There is an unusually large number 
of heads, giving the paper a very newsy appearance. Ads. are 
neat, and make-up and presswork commendable. 

J. A. GREENE has sold his interest in the Crawfordsville 
(Ind.) Journal and has retired from editorial management of 
that paper. The Journal Company has also disposed of its 
job-printing department to A. M. Smith, who has been in 
charge of that branch of the business for many years. 

Cuicaco Heicuts (Ill.) Star—The Star was sixteen 
months old in October and is a very precocious infant. About 
fourteen of its twenty-eight long columns are filled with 
attractive ads., and the balance of the paper with real news, 
nicely presented. A little more ink would be an improvement. 

PEennsporo (W. Va.) News.—A nicely printed paper and 
particularly well made up. Taken as a whole, the ads. would 
be considered neat and attractive, but there is a tendency 
toward too much large type. Note the ad. of M. P. Woddell, in 
the issue of October 3, and compare with that of Hamilton & 
Brown. 

A. J. Gopwin, Mount Airy (Pa.) World—The World is 
issued from the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, the work being done by boys ranging in age from twelve 
to twenty years. The whole work is very creditable, the only 
point where an improvement might be suggested being in the 
make-up, where it is advisable to run one more lead in many 
places on either side of headings, in nearly every case the first 
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subhead being too close to the box head above. The change in 
the cover-page is a decided improvement, the closing up of the 
panels bringing the page into better balance. 


HicHianp (Ill.) Journal— Neat box heads, either single 
or double column, for departments, such as “ Near-by Notes,” 
“Local Paragraphs,” “ Purely Personal,” and “Social Hap- 
penings,” would help the appearance of the Journal, which is 
an unusually newsy paper. Ads. are neat and make-up very 
satisfactory. 

Harry G. DwineLt, Butler County Press, Hamilton, Ohio. 
All mechanical features of the Press are well handled, the 
make-up and presswork deserving particular mention. Ads. 
show many neat arrangements, that of the Press, headed “ Mr. 
Business Man,” being one of the best, and box heads are strik- 
ing and artistic. , 


Wi.iiaAM M. Laturop, of Pennsylvania Grit, and William J. 
Pape, of the Passaic (N. J.) News, have purchased the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican. Mr. Lathrop is managing editor 
and Mr. Pape business manager of the paper, and the results 
of the earnest efforts of these two energetic young men is 
already noticeable. 


TueE Minneapolis Tribune is booming circulation by means 
of a novel scheme. An immense captive balloon is sent to 
surrounding towns carrying a very large camera, with which 
bird’s-eye views of the various places are taken. These are 
offered with each yearly subscription, and results are said to 
be most gratifying. 

VACAVILLE (Cal.) Reporter.—There is considerable improve- 
ment in the ads. since the Reporter was criticized in July. 
There is more body-type used and less display, and this 
improvement can be carried still farther. The most important 
display line in many cases should be larger, in order that it will. 
be distinctive, and thus avoid muth of the sameness. 


THE Otago Witness, Dunedin, New Zealand, published in 
connection with one of its regular issues gotten out during the 
visit of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York a twenty- 
page supplement, printed on enameled stock, showing half- 
tone views taken on a number of occasions. The pictures 
formed a valuable addition to that number, and made it a 
souvenir well worth preserving. 


NEBRASKA City (Neb.) Tribune—An exceptionally neat 
paper. Ad. display, make-up and presswork are far above the 
average. It would be better not to start the “ Brief Mention” 
department so near the bottom of the column as it appeared in 
the issues of October 12 and 16; the arrangement of September 
27 is much better. Be careful to have first-page columns 
equally indented at the top; about three leads is advisable. 


Etx Pornt (S. D.) Leader—Two or three display heads 
would add to the appearance of your first page. “Around the 
County” should be started at the head of the column, and 
items under the various subheadings should be graded. Use 
more care in making up plate matter, getting the columns even 
at top and bottom, and avoid running cuts side by side in 
adjoining columns. Ads. are creditable. 

THE Hamilton (Ohio) Democrat never goes into special 
issues half-heartedly. During the week of the Butler county 
fair four special numbers were published, consisting in all 
of 138 pages, and containing 453 columns of advertising. Ham- 
ilton has a population of but twenty-four thousand, and there 
are probably very few cities of its size that would support a 
daily to this extent. 

D. M. Waite, Coos County Democrat, Lancaster, New 
Hampshire.—There is a large amount of news in your paper, 
made up principally of short, crisp items, which form the best 
kind of news. These items should be as carefully graded under 
the various heads as are those under “ Lancaster Notes.” In 
the issue of October 2, the first page would have looked better 
if the article headed “Colebrook 5, Lancaster 0,” had been given 
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a double head and run at the top of the fourth column. The 
make-up in other respects shows good judgment. In the press- 
work the color is a little uneven. 


Patrick J. SwEENEY, Chat, New York.— Chat is a wide- 
awake, inspiring little monthly, intended for stenographers and 
“all ambitious people,” with a subscription price of but 25 
cents a year. It contains much well-written matter that should 
arouse the ambitions of its readers, and should prove of much 
benefit to the young men and women who are seeking to 
advance. 


F. M. Jorsces, Carriage Monthly, Philadelphia.—Your 
publication appears to have steadily advanced since it was 
last mentioned in this department, in April, 1899. The Octo- 
ber number, with its sixty pages of illustrations and reading 
matter, and 123 pages of advertising, bespeaks a profitable 
publication, and is a de- 
lightful study from atypo- 5 | 
graphical standpoint. The 
cover-page, with the 
illustration reproduced 
herewith, “ May I Go,” ap- 
pearing in the center, was 
very attractive. The ad. 
pages show a creditable 
variety of treatment of 
difficult copy, and _ the 
presswork, with the pos- 
sible exception of the half- 
tones in the body of the 
book, is very good. The 
failure of these cuts to 
print clear is no doubt due 
in a great measure to the 
quality of stock, as the 
illustrations printed on 
enameled paper could not 
be improved. 








FIFTEEN minutes after Rapes Bt 
President McKinley’s 
death the intelligence was CONVENTION NUMBER 
received at the office of 
the Birmingham (Eng- FROM COVER OF CARRIAGE MONTHLY. 
land) Mail. In transmis- 
sion from Buffalo to Birmingham the message was transferred 
three times, being repeated by four operators. The Mail at 
once issued a special edition, so that the news was being read 
simultaneously on both continents. 

Two THOUSAND yearly paid-up subscriptions were added to 
the Los Angeles Times in the six weeks preceding September 
10 through a contest in which were awarded twenty-six schol- 
arships for a year’s tuition in schools in that city and vicinity. 
Only seven scholarships were offered at the outset, but the 
interest became so great that it was found necessary to increase 
the number. 


Cuar.es E. Hopkins, pressman on the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Spy, has invented a stereotyping machine that is designed to 
greatly expedite the production of newspaper plates and reduce 
their cost. The new contrivance consists of a metal pot con- 
nected with one, two or three casting-boxes, and it is estimated 
that three men with a three-box machine could produce six 
plates per minute. 

A. K. Batmtty & Son, Decorah (Iowa) Republican —The 
Republican is forty-one years old, but it keeps fully abreast of 
the times. The ads. are properly displayed and the paper care- 
fully made up. There is just one ad. that is below the stand- 
ard—that of Edgerly & Killeen. I am not going to ‘ell you 
how this ad. should be set, for you might not agree with my 
opinion. It is just the kind of an ad. that many a good com- 
positor fails on, and in order to bring out ideas it will be used 
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in the next contest, No. 11, which will be announced in THE 
INLAND PrinTeR for February. The double-page ad. of Ben 
Bear is a good piece of work. 

S. F. Pearsatt, Nassau County Review, Freeport, New 
York—The Review appears to a disadvantage owing to its 
unwieldy size. However, it is a newsy paper, and the make-up, 


ad. display and presswork are all of the best. The ad. of 
C. Peasell & Son would be improved if the upright panel was 
enclosed in a 2-point rule instead of duplicating the border of 
the horizontal portion. 

Aramocorpo (N. M.) News.—A very nicely printed and 
attractive quarto. The type and border used for box heads, 
one of which is reproduced herewith (No. 1), make a striking 
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combination, but I can see no good reason for not running the 
border completely around. The half leading of short items, 
without heads, gives a poor appearance to these departments. 


Cuartes A. McAnan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.—Your 
larger ads. are very attractive and I regret that lack of space 
prevents their reproduction. That of Lehman Brothers shows 
a proper arrangement and effective display of a large amount 
of matter, and the J. B. Brady Carpet Company’s ad. is also 
commendable. I have no criticisms to make on any of the 
work submitted this month. 

Rocuester (Mich.) -Era—The Era shows commendable 
care in the make-up and presswork. The ads. are all good, 
although a few do not have the most important line sufficiently 
distinctive from the balance of the display. The ads. of F. H. 
Rollins and Weaver Brothers would have been improved if 
one of the display lines had been brought out more. The head, 
“The Whirl of the Town and Country,” should be in blacker 
type. 

L. L. O’Kaneg, New Kensington (Pa.) Dispatch—The Dis- 
patch is one of the neatest papers that have come to my desk 
this month. It has a large amount of news which is attrac- 
tively presented and very nicely made up. Ads. are particularly 
creditable. The confining of editorial comments almost exclu- 
sively to local matters is a commendable feature. Care should 
be taken that cuts do not appear side by side in adjoining col- 
umns. 

Arex R. Wess, who at one time lived at Ulster Park, New 
York, and published the Moslem World, a paper devoted to the 
Mohammedan faith in this country, has been honored by the 
Sultan of Turkey with the Medjidie decoration, and also Medal 
of Merit, and appointed consul-general of the Ottoman empire 
at New York. His title will be Webb Bey. He was consul at 
Manila in 1884-88, and while there embraced the religion of 
Mohammed. He was born at Hudson, New York, and is about 
fifty years of age. 

“ART FOR THE MILLIons.”— Under this heading the National 
Advertiser makes the following facetious remarks concerning 
the issue of 2-cent Pan-American stamps: “ Upon application 
at any postoffice in the United States a beautiful steel engrav- 
ing, in miniature, of the New York Central’s ‘Empire State 
Express,’ the most famous train in the world, will be furnished 
for 2 cents. This engraving affixed to a letter will insure its 
transportation to any point in the United States, Canada, Porto 
Rico, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, Guam or the Philippine 
archipelago.” 

Lonpon merchants are endeavoring to break down the 
barriers placed by European newspaper publishers around their 
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advertising columns, and are demanding that they be allowed 
more striking typographic display. The cay of over-conserva- 
tism and independence on the part of publishers is fast passing 
into oblivion, and London newspapers, in common with those 
in’ America, will soon be compelled to abandon discriminations 
against large display type, borders, broken column rules and 
the like. Time was when the American publisher could 
demand big premiums for these things, but there are very few 
papers of the present day that will not concede them without 
dispute. 

Contest No. 10—When Ad.-setting Contest No. 10 closed, 
on November 1, seventy-four specimens had been submitted, 
there being many neat arrangements. It is expected that every- 
thing will be in readiness for a full announcement next month, 
although a complete set of specimens should have reached 
every contestant previous to December 1. If any one has failed 
to receive a set, kindly write me at once. For judges in the 
contest I was fortunate in being able to secure the services of 
four competent advertising authorities, and P. Kirwan, of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, the advertiser. The four gentlemen referred 
to are Fred Buckley, of the Paterson (N. J.) Call; James F. 
Jordan, of the Paterson (N. J.) Press, and O. F. Leeds and 
Howard Davis, of the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune. 


CuarLes Lowater, Spring Valley (Wis.) Sun—The Sun 
continues to be a very newsy paper, the correspondence cover- 
ing the territory fully, and the whole is nicely arranged and 
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well printed. The box heads, three of which are reproduced 
(Nos. 2, 3 and 4), add to the attractiveness of the paper and 
are nicely constructed. 


MAny newspapers make it a point to lead in all enterprises 
for the upbuilding and betterment of the cities in which they 
are located. Foremost among these is the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, whose latest offer should be an inspiration to the public- 
spirited men of that Southern city. In a letter to the Progres- 
sive Union, which occupies much the same position as a 
board of trade, the publisher of the Picayune states that his 
paper will give annually a loving cup worth $100 to the citizen 
who shall be adjudged to have performed the most meritorious 
service for New Orleans during the preceding year. The letter 
adds: ‘“ The securing of some valuable enterprise, the origina- 
tor of some meritorious idea, the donation of some large fund 
to public use, the performance of some deed which increases 
the city’s reputation in the eyes of the world, and kindred 
matters, would create claims to the distinction.” 


J. D. Neecap, Hartford, Connecticut—The five ads. you 
send are all good, and a criticism could hardly be taken as a 
fair judgment of the abilities of the five compositors, as the 
copy in each case was different. I should be pleased to see 
what the five men, whose talents appear to run along the 
same line, would do with the same copy. The most attractive 
ad. submitted is the one hgaded “ Carving Knives,” followed by 























“Get Cash.” In the latter the first two words should have 
been letter-spaced slightly, with more space between the words. 
The laurel ornaments in “An Old Lantern” are too heavy 
for the light border. In “ Thrifty Farmers,” the words 
“Handy Riveter” and “50c.” are too widely separated, and 
in the remaining ad. “Time and Strength” appear to be 
offered for sale at “75c.” and “5oc.” Notwithstanding these 
technicalities, the ads., as first stated, are commendable. 


FRANK Somers, Beeton (Ont.) World—It is two years 
since I have seen a copy of the World, and in that time it has 
evidently kept well in the advance line of Canadian weeklies. 
There are very few papers that give as much reading matter 
to subscribers — fifty-four columns in a single issue. Adver- 
tising is nicely displayed and the make-up well handled. The 
large amount of correspondence would appear to much better 
advantage if a lead was run between the paragraphs. An 
unusual feature, and one of merit, is the column or two devoted 
each week to write-ups of the farmers. Mr. Somers, in a letter 
requesting criticism of his paper, gives this information con- 
cerning these: “Our solicitor calls at every farm residence, 
and whether he secures a subscription or not, a write-up is 
given. We aim to cover a township or two every year.” The 
following paragraphs show how the subject is handled: 


Mr. John P. Carr, who lives on lot 11, concession 11, Essa, was absent 
from home. He has about the finest brick residence on the townline, 
with good-sized lawn in front. His orchard appeared to be bearing fairly 
well this year. 


Mr. J. R. Smith has a fine property, being lot 8, Essa township. 
There are 138 acres in his farm and he has resided thereon several years. 
Mr. Smith was the first settler in Tiogo, being engaged in the lumbering 
business. He is an elderly gentleman, and has one of the most desirable 
properties on the townline. He reports good crops this year. His home 
and surroundings appear to be very comfortable. Mr. Smith is a World 
reader. 


These items do not contain a large amount of news, but they 
are no doubt the means of keeping a good subscription list for 
the World. 


In Love with THE Art.—T. Burr Thrift, whose photo- 
graph appears herewith, is publisher of The Lucky Dog, “an 
amateur magazinelet of uniqueness,” and is in the publishing 
business because he loves it. Three copies of his novel little 
paper have been received from J. B. Mohr, of Mohr & Carter, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, accompanied by the following letter: 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee: BELLEFONTAINE, Ouro, October 14, 1901. 

Dear Sir,—Through my appreciation of the efforts of a young man 
to reach the top in the printing business, I am sending three specimens of 
a little amateur magazine which was 
started and is printed under difficult 
circumstances. A most worthy young 
man, only seventeen years of age, is at 
once the editor, publisher, compositor, 
pressman and proofreader—in fact, he 
does it all, even the binding. His name 
is T. Burr Thrift. 

Mr. Thrift had been devil in the 
office of Mohr & Carter about four 
months, when his progressive nature 
prompted him to publish an amateur 
magazine of his own, he having a little 
4 by 5 Excelsior hand press and a few 
fonts of type (that he had tired of years 
before) in his room at home. He 
worked for us in the daytime, and on 
The Lucky Dog at night, and Volume I, 
No. 2, shows how his early efforts re- 
sulted. 

After he had been in our employ 
some nine months, his mother (his 
father is dead) wanted him to go to 
college and study for the ministry or 
the bar, but his answer was, “‘I want to be a job-printer; I will take the 
education, but when it is finished I will finish the printing trade.” So 
his mother sent him to Wittenberg College to take the course in journal- 
ism. He is in college now, but he is still publishing The Lucky Dog, he 
having refused to go to college at all if he could not take “the dog” 
along, and Volume II, Nos. 2 and 3, show to what extent he has suc- 
ceeded. His little magazine is very near if not quite at the head of 





T. BURR THRIFT. 


Publisher of Zhe Lucky 
Dog. 


journalism in the amateur list, and many times has he said to me, “I 
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wili never attempt the professional until I have reached the top of the 
amateur list.’ 

Mr. Thrift has had less than two years’ experience in the printing 
business (less than one year outside of his own efforts at home), and I 
think his magazine worthy of special mention, when it is considered that 
it is printed at night, one page at a time. For one of his experience and 
years, I think his work is excellent in every way, and his judgment good. 
He is a fine looking young man, and a gentleman in every sense. 

I write this without Mr. Thrift’s knowledge or consent, for I think 
the work of bright young men deserves to be noticed. I also enclose his 
photograph. Yours very truly, J. B. Monr. 


Mr. Thrift’s little magazine is a credit to the amateur fra- 
ternity, and the September issue, the title-page of which is 
shown herewith, shows marked improvement over the first 
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number. It is hard to tell just why the dog in the illustration 
should be considered lucky, unless it is because the tag on 
his tail is not a tin can. The publisher seems to be made of 
the right metal, and is sure to succeed; one of the bright and 
original paragraphs in his paper reads: “Our new Webster’s 
Unabridged is minus the word ‘ fail’— we scratched it out.” 

D. B. WortTHINGTON, publisher of the Beloit (Wis.) News, 
writes: “I have just mailed you a copy of the Beloit Daily 
News. What do you think of its size, make-up and ad. dis- 
play? We think we are publishing the handsomest country 
daily extant. Possibly we are a bit too vain, but at any rate 
we are doing our level best to print a paper that is worth talk- 
ing about.” Answer—The News is a neat five-column quarto, 
and while it is not perfect, it is certainly an attractive paper. 
The arrangement of the title and the resetting of the tele- 
graphic display heads to conform to the general style of the 
paper give it a distinctive look and one that is pleasing. The 
make-up is good and ads. are well displayed. The presswork 
could be improved by more even color and impression, more 
attention to the appearance of ads., and by a more careful 
watching of the work to prevent the working up of quads and 
leads. 

L. A. CHANDLER, publisher of the Mayfield (Ky.) Mirror, 
in sending a copy of his paper for examination, writes: “I read 
your department in THe INLAND with much interest. The 
work you are doing for the craft is indeed beneficial, and a 
copy of THe INLAND should be in the hands of every progres- 
sive printer in the country. An employment bureau, in con- 
nection with your work, ought to pay you, I should think.” 
Thanks for the encouraging words. The “ Want Advertise- 
ments” in THE INLAND PRINTER are well patronized by both 
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employing newspapermen and employes, and results are so 
satisfactory on both sides that it would hardly be advisable to 
divorce these ads. from the regular department. The Mirror 
is one of the best papers to reach me this month. The color is 
a little uneven, but aside from this everything is “as neat as a 
pin.” Publishers of weeklies and semi-weeklies would do well 
to secure a copy of the Mirror and look it over for suggestions. 


A Misconception.— Noticing an item in the Fourth Estate 
concerning Miss Grace Erway, a young lady of fifteen years, 
who is editor of the Jones (Mich.) Star, I wrote to Miss 
Erway requesting her photograph, believing her to be the 
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Photo by W. H. Noelker 


TAR-BOX SPRINGS, SOUTHERN COLORADO. 


youngest editor of a regular publication in the country. Evi- 
dently the youthful newspaper woman has not had a great 
amount of experience in the customs of the press, as her 
reply is quite unusual: 
O. F. Byxbee: 

Dear Si1r,— In answer to your letter of long ago. I am only fifteen 
years of age, as referred to in the Fourth Estate. I will send you my 


photograph and the history of my paper for $5. Yours truly, 
Miss Grace Erway, Editor. 


To this the following reply was addressed : 


Miss Grace Erway, Editor “ Star,’’ Jones, Mich.: 

Dear Miss Erway,— Replying to your favor of the 4th, I regret that 
I can not accept your proposition to furnish your photograph and history 
of the Star for $5. When you have been in the newspaper business a 
few years more you will probably learn that notices of the kind proposed 
are not only eagerly sought after, but are frequently very liberally paid 
for. Sincerely yours, 

O. F. Byxsee. 


Unper the heading, “ Here’s One On the Sun,” Newspaper- 
dom recently published the following: 


Doubtless and beyond peradventure, if you see it in the Sun it is 
indubitably and perpetually so. For that belief exists impeccable author- 
ity. (The Sun’s, of course. Whojuspose?) But there are some things, 
now — well, you’d hardly expect us to — just read it. That’s all. Read 
it yourself. Here: 

“They were all grouped around the foot of the gangplank when Mr. 
Croker, having waited for the first rush of travelers to expend itself, 
walked down from the deck of the ship. Devery was the most conspicu- 
ous among them. He stood at the foot of the gangplank. He walked 
forward and extendesomethiand. Mr. Croker slowly took it and his h it 
for an instant; then he dropped held every apparently wanted to say it. 
Dng to him. The merest commonplaces were all that passed between 
them.”— New York Sun, Sunday, September 15. 

Far be it from us to doubt the Sun or to speak slightingly of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. But we do not think, really — you can not 
expect us to think —that “‘ Dng to him” is exactly the sort of reading 
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to appear in a paper for the home circle. Let that pass, however. Many 
people will echo the sentiment, whether it applies to Croker or to Devery. 
Dng to him indeed. But we do wish we knew just what did happen at 
that historic meeting. Perhaps our perception is dull; for this Sun 
account seems to us, somehow, just a little bit involved and obscure. 


“ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.”—The series of articles 
which have appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER under the above 
title during the past two years have been published in book 
form, as “A handbook for the prospective publisher, including 
suggestions for the financial advancement of existing daily and 
weekly journals.” The book covers every phase of newspaper 
publishing, from the choosing of a field, the selecting of type, 
press and material, to the procuring of profitable business, the 
endeavor being to deal in a practical manner with all the per- 
plexing problems of the newspaper publisher. There are many 
valuable suggestions on the handling of correspondents, can- 
vassing for subscribers and procuring advertising, including 
only those plans which have by practical experience proved 
most efficacious in conducting a profitable business. The fol- 
lowing summary of the contents gives some idea of the value 
of the work: 


Chapter I.— Choosing a Field. 

Chapter II.— Selecting a Building and Its Location. 

Chapter III.— Choosing a Title, Arranging Size and Number of Pages. 

Chapter IV.— Ready-print, Plates, or All Home Production. 

Chapter V.— Make-up of the Paper — Style of Heads. 

Chapter VI.— Buying Material — Size and Quantity of Body-letter. 

Chapter VII.— Buying Material — Size and Quantity of Ad. Type. 

Chapter VIII.— Buying Material —The Press. 

Chapter IX.— Buying Material — Miscellaneous Requirements for Com- 
posing and Press Rooms —Total Cost. 

Chapter X.—Arrangement of the Composing-room. 

Chapter XI.— Business Office Fixtures and Arrangement. 

Chapter XII.— Furniture and Arrangement of the Editorial Rooms. 

Chapter XIII.— Bookkeeping and Office Management. 

Chapter XIV.— Reportorial Force and Its Work. 

Chapter XV.— Procuring and Interesting Correspondents. 

Chapter XVI.— Rules for Reporters and Correspondents. 

Chapter XVII.— Procuring Subscribers. 

Chapter XVIII.— Keeping Subscribers. 

Chapter XIX.— Collecting Subscriptions. 

Chapter XX.—The Advertising Rate Card. 

Chapter XXI.— Procuring Advertising. 

Chapter XXII.—Allowing Credits and Collecting Bills. 

Chapter XXIII.—Advertising a Newspaper. 

Chapter XXIV.— Extra and Special Editions. 


The book consists of over one hundred pages and will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of price, $1. Address all orders to The 
Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 





SOUVENIR STAMPS. 


The device of a special postage stamp to commemorate the 
holding of an exposition has served a threefold purpose, and 
is generally welcome. In the latest series, that of the Pan- 
American Exposition, the series was planned with the express 
view of bringing the cost of the set within a moderate sum, 
30 cents. The test for this city illustrates the profit to the 
Government in the idea. It is estimated in a general way that 
five hundred sets of the Pan-American stamps have been sold 
by the Rockford postoffice to persons who wished to preserve 
the series. That is not far from clear profit, and demonstrates 
that the business effect, from this standpoint, was well calcu- 
lated. None of these sets went into ‘use as postage. The 
exposition was well advertised by the stamp when it entered 
into use, and that was a legitimate thing to do, from every 
standpoint, the Government itself being a large exhibitor and 
interested not only in the immediate results of the exposition, 
but also in its influence on the excellence of the American arts. 
The Buffalo stamp had for its idea transportation, a beautiful 
set of designs. The Trans-Mississippi set represented the 
rise of a great wilderness into a place in civilization. The’ 
stamps which are soon to come, representing the historical 
significance of the Louisiana purchase, will have a theme 
worthy of brilliant designs.—Rockford (IIl.) Register-Gazette. 
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Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 











PaNn-AMERICAN STAMPS.—The sale of Pan-American post- 
age stamps was discontinued on October 31, and all stamps of 
this issue remaining unsold returned by postmasters to Wash- 
ington. The stamps now in the hands of the public will con- 
tinue to be good for postage indefinitely, until all are used. 


SUPPLEMENTS IN Foreicn Pusiications.— R. M. T. asks: 
“} have become the agent for a foreign publication in this 
country, and have duly entered it as second-class matter in 
this city. Will it be permissible for me to inclose with each 
copy of this foreign publication a supplement in the form of 
a translation of the text of this publication?” Answer—The 
insertion of such a supplement of which you speak would 
make all copies of the publication containing it subject to the 
third-class rate of postage. 


Tue New RuLINGs ON SECOND-cLASS MATTER.— Keen inter- 
est has been excited by the recent order of the Postmaster- 
General, which provides that publications having the character- 
istics of books shall not hereafter be accepted in the mails at 
the second-class rates of postage. Thus far the Department 
has excluded from the second-class mail matter seventy-five 
serial publications in New York city; thirty in Chicago; 
eight in Boston, and twenty-six in other cities. The order 
aims to reduce the hitherto annual deficit in the Postoffice 
Department, by excluding publications from the second-class 
rates of postage when they are not legitimately entitled to be 
mailed at that rate. 


CHANGING THE MAKE-uP OF A Paper.—B. MeN. asks: 
“T am publishing a paper here and, broadly speaking, my sub- 
scribers are of two classes — city and country. What interests 
one class does not always interest the other. I should like to 
print the papers going to country subscribers a little differ- 
ently, and yet the law says that all copies of an edition of a 
paper must be identical. Is there any way I can get around 
this?” Answer—It is not necessary to, as you say, “get 
around” this. The law provides that where it is desired to 
regularly “localize,” by the modification of the title and sub- 
ject-matter— copies intended for circulation in a particular 
locality — it is permissible to formally enter such copies as an 
independent publication. 


THE Use or Premiums.—The R. & E. Printing Company 
ask: “ Under the new regulations of the Postoffice Department 
will it be unlawful to make use of any premium offers?” 
Answer.—The postal laws and regulations do not prohibit a 
publisher from offering articles of merchandise in connection 
with his publication. The regulations do require, however, 
that a publication to obtain or maintain a second-class status 
shall have a legitimate list of subscribers approximating fifty 
per cent of the number of copies regularly issued and circu- 
lated, by mail or otherwise, made up of persons who subscribe 
on account of its value as a news or literary journal, and not 
of those whose subscriptions are obtained by extrinsic induce- 
ments offered in combination with it, and which result, in 
effect, in its circulation at apparently a nominal rate. 


NATIONAL PusBLISHERS’ BuREAU.—William H. Tuttle, attor- 
ney of the National Publishers’ Bureau, Chicago, has issued 
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in pamphlet form his argument before Postmaster-General 
Smith in reference to the recent rulings concerning second- 
class mailing privileges, bulk subscriptions and paper-covered 
books. He argues that the Postmaster-General should simply 
carry out the law as he finds it, and not attempt to make laws 
himself. In other words, Mr. Tuttle claims that the present 
rulings are not legal, and that it is not necessary to have a test 
case to decide this, but believes if the matter was referred to 
the Attorney-General it could be settled in short order. The 
reforms started in the second-class mailing division have 
undoubtedly not been inaugurated without due consideration, 
and notwithstanding Mr. Tuttle’s argument, the Department 
seems to be carrying them out as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit. 


THE QUESTION OF Premiums.—A. E. B. asks: “ Would it 
be unlawful for me to give my paid-in-advance subscribers a 
weekly newspaper for a year free? The subscription price of 
my paper is $1 per year, and I want to give two papers for the 
price of one.” Answer. Under section 281, amended postal 
laws and regulations, where the circulation of a publication 
using extrinsic inducements to subscribers is apparently at a 
nominal rate, the publication will be held not to be within 
the requirements of the law for acceptance as second-class 
matter. This relates only to offers direct to the subscriber. 
The regulation has no bearing on inducements to agents or 
club-raisers in lieu of cash commissions. You do not state 
what reduction is to be made in the subscription price, nor 
intimate what is and will be the subscription price of the other 
paper mentioned, so that it is not possible to give an opinion 
as to whether the arrangement contemplated will bring the 
publication within the restrictions of amended section 281. 





DIE-CUTTING ON A JOB PRESS. 


The accompanying cut shows a card and label cutter 
intended to be used on platen presses, patent for which has 
recently been issued to W. F. Speight, of Austin, Texas. 

A represents a base block, made preferably of steel, B a 
steel-rim die, with a cutting edge or face, the bottom of which 
rests flatly on the top of the base block. The die is secured 
to the base by downward projections passing through base, and 
held by small nuts at the bottom. C is an ejector plate (for 





throwing out the cut card), which has a central stem passing 
downward through a socket in center of base block. This 
ejector plate is held in position a little above the cutting edge 
of the die by means of a spring. Space is allowed in the bot- 
tom of the base block for the free working of the ejector up 
and down, and for affixing the nuts. 

The dies are made interchangeable, the single base block 
being designed to receive dies of various shapes and sizes. Mr. 
Speight also has a patent pending on an improved form of the 
device, whereby the dies may be worked in gangs. 
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(Copyright, 1901, by F. Holme. All rights reserved.) 


The purpose of this department is to provide a progressive 
series of lessons in illustrative drawing, and in connection there- 
with to aid the student by criticism of examples submitted both in 
these columns and by correspondence. In order to simplify the 
course of instruction and at the same time minimize the work of 
individual criticism, each lesson will be confined to the explana- 
tion of a single principle, and criticisms will be confined to the 
principle explained in that lesson. Students are requested not 
to send more than five sketches for criticism, enclosing return 
postage. Address all letters to F. HOLME, care The Inland Printer, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

HE preceding lesson dealt merely with the 
foundation of a picture, with the placing of 
its parts within the space it is to occupy. 
No mention was made of the actual draw- 
ing of a picture because in making a sketch, 
as in building a house, it is necessary, 
first of all, to have the foundation right. 
If you have made yourself familiar by prac- 

tice and observation with the application of this principle, so 

that you will remember in all your future work to never begin 

a drawing without first making some kind of plan, or a com- 

position sketch, you are ready to consider the making of the 

drawing itself. 

Several separate principles must be applied in the making 
of every drawing, but while the artist applies these “all at 
once” in his work, they must be studied separately in order 
to be understood. Masses, construction, perspective, light and 
shade, outline — each of these words refers to a distinct prin- 
ciple of drawing. 

“Drawing in masses” is an expression familiar to art 
students. It means the reproducing of tones in nature by 
means of corresponding shades of light and dark. This is 
the manner of drawing first taught a student, because it not 
only trains his eye, but trains his hand, to draw tones and to 
draw them correctly. 

The study of photographs, particularly of snap-shots taken 
in bright sunlight, will help you to understand what is meant 
by a picture made in masses. 
A photograph is made up of 
light and dark tones, and the 
shape and position of these 
tones make the picture. 
Each separate patch of tone, 
whether light or dark, is 
called a “mass,” the term 
being used to indicate a 
space filled with tone, and 
having a certain definite 
shape. 

From this you will see 
that in order to draw a mass 
of tone correctly, you must 
be able to realize its propor- 
tions, outline its shape cor- 
rectly, and to fill this space 
with an even tone of the 
required density. 

The importance of being 
able to keep the masses sim- 
ple and sharply contrasted 
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with each other can not be too strongly impressed on the 
student of illustration, for on the proper application of this 
principle depends the printing qualities of an illustration. The 
possibility of poor printing must always be anticipated and 
prepared for when making a drawing for reproduction. Not 
infrequently the lines or dots that compose the tones in a 
drawing pull together in the engraving, or become clogged 
with ink on the press, causing the tone to print solid black. 
In such a case the shape of each mass and the manner in which 
it is contrasted with adjoining masses of tone is all that 
enables it to tell its story, and if it blends into and mixes up 
with the tone next to it, it loses its individuality and becomes 
a part of that tone. 

The accompanying cut of an African warrior will serve to 
illustrate this point. This was originally a wood engraving, 
containing a number of finely graduated tones, rendered in lines 
and dots, but it was reproduced by photoengraving, greatly 
reduced, and printed in a newspaper, with poor presswork, 
bad ink and soft paper. In making the photographic reduction 





A DRAWING IN MASSES. 


from the wood engraving the lines were reduced and brought 
closer together, and many of the smaller dots were lost alto- 
gether, being too fine to stand the reduction. In the zinc etch- 
ing, many of the smaller dots were etched away by the acid, 
while many of the lines filled up into a. solid mass. The stereo- 
typing of the form and the printing on soft paper caused the 
rest of the lines to fill up, with the result that from being a 
carefully modeled figure reproduced in a variety of tones, it 
comes out a solid black silhouette, surrounded by other masses 
of black. But it will be seen that all the important features of 
the original design remain simply because the artist was care- 
ful to outline his masses accurately and to contrast them with 
the surrounding masses — dark against light, as in the figure 
against the background; or light against dark, as in the brace- 
lets, loin cloth and the skin thrown across the shoulders which 
contrast with the dark flesh; or as the light trunk of the 
tree is contrasted with the dark tones of the grass behind it. 
This picture was photoengraved from the newspaper print. 

If you have never given this subject much consideration, 
you will be surprised to learn how much may be done in the 
way of making pictures by the use of a single mass —in other 
words, by a silhouette. Place any object between you and 
the light, look at it through half-closed eyes, and you will see 
it clearly defined as a dark mass. Now if you draw the out- 
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A SILHOUETTE. 


side edge of this mass and fill it with tone, you will have a 
silhouette of the object. 

This plan of half-closing the eyes will make it much easier 
for you to distinguish the shape of different masses of tone, 
because it simplifies the masses by blurring out the interme- 
diary shades of tone. It is also useful in looking for compo- 
sition subjects, as by blurring together details of the same 
relative tone into a single mass the general arrangement of 
the picture may be seen at a glance by means of the big 
masses. 

In drawing masses, do not allow yourself to form the habit 
of scribbling. Remember that it is the shape of the tone that 
tells the story, and in order to be intelligible to others, it must 
be drawn correctly. It is always best to outline the boundaries 
of a mass before beginning to draw the tone, and then to fill 
this in carefully, keeping the tone of the same density through- 
out. Do not make the outline darker than the tone it is 
intended to enclose. 

For practice in this work, outline several squares, and with 
a lead-pencil fill these spaces with flat tone, being especially 





A MASS OF BLACK, 
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careful to make the tone join the outline exactly. You must 
learn to manage your materials, and this practice will enable 
you to do so. You can vary the monotony of the squares by 
drawing silhouettes of people or of simple objects. Such 
drawings should be made from nature so that the eye will be 
trained as well as the hand. 

When you can lay a perfectly flat and even tone it is time 
for you to begin to make drawings in more than one tone. By 
posing your models in a strong light, and studying them 
through half-closed eyes, you should be able to draw them 
in two tones, gray and black, leaving the white paper to 
represent the light. 

The best subjects for practice are simple objects like a 
white teacup, a black hat, etc., something that has a charac- 
teristic shape, and is either light or dark enough to contrast 
sharply with a background of an opposite tone. Try to limit 





BLACK AND WHITE MASSES. 


your drawings to black and white, and not more than three 
tones of gray. Study your model carefully and notice espe- 
cially the edge of each tone, whether it stops with a sharp 
edge or blends softly into the adjoining mass, for on this one 
point more than any other depends the suggestion in nature 
for the use of outline, which subject will be considered in the 


next lesson. (To be continued.) 





ABOUT BOOKLET PRINTING. 


The world loves a man who gets down to facts at once. 
The dilly-dallier takes too much time to pass a given point. 
The world to which you cater likes the meat of your business 
story; a thin layer of tin-foil is enough. Let the introduction 
of your story tell its whys and wherefores, and then give the 
booklet its say. People will prefer a brief, meaty booklet, set 
in large type, and printed with generous margins, to a booklet 
of small type and voluminous and disheartening details. Tell 
all about your goods, but remember that very few people care 
for a mass of statistics and dry facts. The eye dislikes a sta- 
tistical table — printers. have a saying that only the author, 
printer and proofreader ever read them. A table is uninviting, 
and you can not blame people if they pass it over. Dimensions 
and prices, of course, are acceptable in.tabular form, but if 
‘ou must use statistics, make them interesting —The Public 
e. 
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This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-bookmakers. Any communica- 
tions relating to Jobs not met with In the daily routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. 

All communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, 


Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Tue Art or Booksinp1nG.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treat- 
ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; illustrated; plates. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

BookBINDING For AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 

MANUAL oF THE Art oF BooxsinpINGc.— By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 

Maxine Heappanps.— E. C., Evansville, asks: “ What is 
the usual method of making cotton headbands?” Answer. 
Some forwarders have a strip of wood nailed to each end of 
the table where they work, with a row of nails in each strip, 
from which they run their twine, and over which they paste 
their strips of striped cotton. Others simply use a board a 
trifle longer than the width of the cloth. In the ends of this 
board they drive nails, and then stretch the twine across. 
Others paste off the strips and make them up in layers, one on 
top of the other, and then cut up into lengths the thickness of 
book for which they are made. 

AMATEUR EpceE GiLpinc.— B. S., Atchison, Kansas, says: 
“T have some trouble in gilding edges of books. So far I have 
not succeeded. When the gold leaf sticks to the edge, I can 
not open the book; on opening, the gold crumbles off. Please 
give a hint as to what composition to use, in what proportion, 
and when is it best to put the gold on—after the book is 
finished, or when?” Answer.— Information covering this case 
was given A. C. F. S., Texas, in the June issue of this journal. 
In connection with this, it might be well to state that men who 
are successful in their respective branches of bookbinding have 
served apprenticeships of at least four years, and then have had 
years of experience before becoming experts. It would be just 
as sensible for a young man to send in a request for a “ for- 


























mula” whereby he could become a good pressman or job com- 


positor. 

SguarinGc Up Piates.—When binding etchings or engrav- 
ings into book form it is necessary to square back and top 
margins, and as each leaf may have a different sized picture, 
the leaves being same size, the margin will, of course, vary. 
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When book is bound, each plate should be perfectly centered, 
which can be done as shown in Fig. 1. Select the plate having 
the smallest picture — see A—and compass off a proper back 
and top margin, taking the picture to compass from. Cut a 
thin piece of board the size of g, center this board on plates B 
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and C, which it will cover as indicated by the marks on e and 
h. By this method, the setting of compasses for the margin of 
plate A will do for all sizes, as the measuring will be done 
from the edge of the board pattern placed in the center of each 
picture. 

A Byron Weston Company Boox.—We reproduce a book 
exhibited by the Byron Weston Company at the Pan-American 
Exposition. This book was made by the Henry O. Shepard 
Company and exhibited originally by the Weston Company at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. It is a full Russia panel 
side, with the medals awarded the papermakers set into the 











THE BYRON WESTON RECORD BOOK, 


boards. The shaping of the leather to the panels was done by 
means of the wax-plate process, and the finishing was mostly 
done with a fillet. 

Cuttinec CLotu.—An elaborate scheme for cutting cloth was 
given recently by a correspondent. The simplest way is always 
the best, and that is to roll it up over a thin board and slit open 
at the edges; then cut up in machine like sheet-stock. The 
cutting to the least waste is the most important; for instance, 
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a cover for a book 6 by 9, about 1% inches thick, requires a 
piece of cloth 11 by 15. As most cloths come 38 inches wide, 
the cloth would have to be ripped off 2214 inches from one 
side. That would allow % inch to be trimmed off selvages, 
leaving just two rolls 15 and 22 instead of the one of 38. Very 
few sizes require this kind of “rip cutting,” inasmuch as a 
computation can be made by finding the greatest common divi- 
sor of the size to be cut; for example, 11 by 15%4 will be 
nearly covered by 33, thus 33 by 38 will give seven covers with 
as little waste as can be cut. For lay-out see Fig. 2. 

MAKING FLEXIBLE Covers.— S. C. G., Milwaukee, says: “I 
make a good many flexible covers and have been unable to get 
a board that fully answers my requirements. Some are too 
heavy and others too light, and some seem to warp to an alarm- 
ing extent. Then again, in making up these covers I have 
trouble with getting the right kind of flexible glue. Some lots 
dry entirely too quickly. Could you give me a formula for 
this or suggest a remedy for the trouble?” Answer.— Flexible 
covers are made with bookbinders’ No. 1 hide glue when the 
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A LETTER TO: “SANTA.” 
From a drawing by F. S. Manning, Chicago. 
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material is cloth or leatherette; with paste, when leather is 
used. For flexible cloth cases No. 80 cardmiddles, or No. 
60-100 filled wood pulp board, kept by bookbinders’ supply 
houses, would be suitable. The thinner boards will warp most 
while making, but if kept under weight until dry will be flat. 
The lining of such cases should be done with paste, as they 
will otherwise be stiff and break. 

INSERTING AND BINDING oF Piates.— S. E., Plattsburg, New 
York, writes: “Please give the best method of binding in 
plates in books, and when single, into book form. Also please 
state which is correct, to have reading matter on plate toward 
front or back margin, or to have the plate itself face right or 
left page. In looking over books in the book stores, I find no 
uniformity in placing inserts of this kind.” Answer—The 
cheapest way to bind plates by themselves into volumes is to 
whip-stitch them, but it is not the best. The better plan is to 
trim a clean edge on back and join together with strips of fine 
white cotton, and when dry fold up and sew like an ordinary 
book. If plates are not too heavy or if each plate has one or 
more leaves of text, leaves can be put together in this manner: 
Have all plates and leaves collated carefully as they should 
appear when bound; then count off from the front six or eight 
leaves, according to the 
thickness of the section de- 
sired. Run out leaves from 
the back about one-eighth 
inch, paste off and join the 
leaves (Fig. 3). The leaf 
marked 6 in diagram should 
be joined to the one marked 
I; 5-to: 2; and 4-to 3: In 
doing this, do not disturb 
the order in which they are 
joined when laying them aside to dry. Take the next six leaves 
and proceed in same manner until all are done. When dry, fold 
up sheets so that the lap will come on the back. When only a 
few plates are to be placed in book, it is best to tip them in. If 
tissued, tip the tissue a little away from the back edge of 
plate so the paste will hold both plate and tissue when tipped 
on the same edge. If any reading matter is printed on tissue, 
this should be placed so as to face plate. The plate should face 
the page referring to it, but where possible, it is best to have 
plate face the left-hand page. When inserted that way, it is 
not necessary to turn it over after the book is open in order to 
see it. All reading matter on plate should read from bottom up 
when at right angles to the printed page. This will allow the 
reader to hold the book in the same position while perusing 
the contents and looking over illustrations. Although the 
ideas of printers and binders vary considerably on this point, 
the best authorities prefer this plan. 
































FIG. 3. 


PATENTS. 


Joseph E. Smythe has taken out another patent, No. 685,535, 
in connection with his signature gatherer. It deals principally 
with some new arrangements of the grippers. 

George Sague and M. A. Clapp, of Poughkeepsie, have 
assigned to the D. H. Burrell Company, of Little Falls, New 
York, patent No. 683,707. They arrange a number of signa- 
ture machines side by side, and use a gathering apron with an 
intermittent feed mechanism for each magazine. 

Patent No. 683,496 has been granted to S. E. Rhodes, of 
Iola, Texas, and covers a book in which the side edges of the 
leaves are cut to form two series of tabs, the tabs at the bottom 
of the leaves being cut reversely to those at the sides, and the 
first one hundred leaves marked in a different color from the 
next one hundred. 

John B. Mercer, of London, England, has secured United 
States patent No. 684,942, covering details of a book-trimming 
machine. The material to be trimmed is carried between an 


upper and a lower traveling belt, past a revolving cutter that 
trims but does not sever. 
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Contributions are solicited to this department from the secre- 
taries of the United Typothetae, the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the allied 
trades. It is the purpose to record briefly all the more or less 
important transactions of these organizations during the month, 
with such other matters as may be of interest to all concerned. 


BENEFICIAL FEATURES AS AN AID TO TRADE UNION ORGANIZATION. 


Recent articles in THE INLAND Printer, calling attention 
to the necessity of a health resort for printers, in addition to 
the home already established at Colorado Springs, serve to 
emphasize anew the advantages of so-called beneficial features 
in the upbuilding of trades unions. Previous to the establish- 
ment of the Union Printers’ Home and of the provision for a 
death-benefit fund by the International Typographical Union, 
there was practically nothing to commend membership in the 
union except its influence upon the wage question. While in 
large cities this influence has at all times been able to make 
itself felt to a very large degree, in the small communities it 
has been almost without effect. In consequence, the printer 
working in the small city could see but little advantage to be 
derived from membership in the union. He held aloof from 
it, and was at liberty when strikes or lockouts made a demand 
for his services in the large cities, to flock there without vio- 
lence to any allegiance that he might otherwise have held to 
the union. Since the establishment of the Home and of the 
death-benefit feature — insignificant though the latter may be 
—there has been a considerable growth of union sentiment 
and membership in the places where its effect on wages is 
merely nominal. It is fair to assume, therefore, that the add- 
ing of additional beneficial features to the union’s system of 
organization would still further enhance the membership and 
power of the union. President Lynch, in his last annual report 
to the International Typographical Union, evidenced a keen 
appreciation of the value of these features as an aid to labor 
organization. He said: 

The value of any necessary article is generally in proportion to its 
use and necessity to its possessor. The value of a trade union lies in the 
returns which it makes to its membership. The mere sentiment that 
there may be in affiliation would quickly wear out were there not sub- 
stantial and tangible benefits. Then, again, every trade union is just 
what its membership wills that it shall be. Our benefit features are at 
present confined to strike, death and the Home, the latter necessarily 
confined to a few, although one-third of the per capita tax is devoted to 
its maintenance. 

The future progressive trade union will, to my mind, in addition to 
what it does for the betterment of industrial conditions, accord all the 
advantages now peculiar to the strictly fraternal organizations. The 
International Typographical Union should have a graded death benefit, 
with a maximum of perhaps $500, a sick benefit fund, out-of-work fund, 
old-age fund, dependent on length of continuous membership, and any 
other form of special assistance that wisdom might from time to time 
dictate. Given to membership in our International such solid and sub- 
stantial value, is it not fair to assume that lapses, for any cause, would 
be comparatively rare? 

These recommendations are made more in the way of suggestion, and 
with the hope that a train of thought and discussion may be initiated 
which will lead to their ultimate adoption. To put them into effect 
would require a system of high dues — the bulwark of trades-unionism — 
but the overwhelming defeat which met the last proposition for an 
increase in the revenue discourages the idea that such a radical change 
in our policy would meet with approval at present. But, nevertheless, 
it will come. The growing neéessity for a more thorough system of 
mutual help and assistance will clear the way through the tangle of 
doubt, cynicism, misunderstanding and lethargy that now obstructs the 
path. I would recommend to our membership a careful study of the 
benefit features which have for so long a time been a part of the eco- 
nomic policy of the German-American Typographia. If this loyal band 
of progressive trades-unionists can make a success of such a feature, 
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and are so well satisfied with the results obtained, their English brethren 
should at least be willing to give the scheme of broader benefits earnest 
consideration. 


The editor of this department would go even further than 
Mr. Lynch in advocacy of beneficial features of trades unions. 
The union should take the place of the fraternal insurance 
society and provide its membership to the fullest extent all 
the protection that workmen now receive through these socie- 
ties. The result would be that instead of being obliged to put 
organizers into the field to drum up members, the men them- 
selves would flock to the union’s standard, anxious to gain 
membership in an organization offering so many advantages. 

Some criticism has been heard, both within and outside 
the union’s ranks, of the cost and desirability of maintaining 
the Union Printers’ Home, but none can gainsay the fact that 
as an advertising feature alone the Home has been worth to 
the union more than all it has cost. The establishment and main- 
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and two other fines for somewhat similar charges. An appeal 
against the fines was’ dismissed, except in the case of one 
unimportant charge, and the decision of the Law Lords places 
British trades unions on a very precarious basis. Ever since 
trades unions were efficiently organized their chief and vir- 
tually their only mode of action has been to “ maliciously 
conspire” to induce servants not to continue in the employ- 
ment of antagonistic employers, and also to induce customers 
not to deal with such employers during labor conflicts. It has 


. been the recognized practice during every strike for the work- 


men, to conspire to induce other employes to quit work, and 
also to induce customers to withhold patronage from the 
firms or individuals against whom the strike was ordered. 
During lockouts the same course has been pursued, the locked 
out workmen conspiring to induce others to quit work or to 
refrain from working, and also to divert custom from the 
belligerent employers. The decision has so circumscribed the 
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LOOKING FOR MOTHER. 


tenance of the Home has done more to break down the preju- 
dice against trades-unionism than all the arguments put forth 
by the labor press and labor advocates in a decade. No one 
can denounce as wholly worthless an organization which main- 
tains a home for its aged and infirm members. Hence the 
extension of the idea to cover the member’s needs when he is 
out of work or destitute, and to provide for his family when 
death robs it of his assistance, could only result in a large 
advancement of the union’s standing in the estimation of the 
general public. 
LEGALIZING STRIKES. 

Two striking, though widely opposite, pieces of information 
concerning the rights of labor organizations come from 
abroad this month. The first is in reference to a recent deci- 
sion of the British House of Lords on the right to boycott. 
The case was the outcome of a strike of the Journeymen 
Butchers’ and Assistants’ Association against a wholesale 
butcher, who afterward entered an action for damages against 
the association. It was proved that the defendants “ mali- 
ciously conspired to induce the plaintiff's customers and 
servants not to deal with him, and not to continue in his 


employment.” A fine of £200 was imposed for this offense, 


actions of trades unions that it seems almost to prohibit organ- 
ized attack or resistance. 

The decision has created consternation in the ranks of 
British trades unions, and all of the labor writers are con- 
demning it in unmeasured terms. Nevertheless, there seems 
to be no appeal. 

The second dispatch comes from much despised Spain. 
It announces that Sefior Moret, the Spanish Minister of the 
Interior, proposes to regulate strikes by legislation, and to that 
end has introduced a bill in the Cortes legalizing ordinary 
strikes if from four to fifteen days’ notice is given to the 
authorities. Strikes stopping the works of an entire town, or 
tending to produce a lack of the necessaries of life, will be 
illegal, and the leaders in such strikes will be punished by 
imprisonment. Similar conditions will govern the employers’ 
coalitions. Concessions for public works are hereafter to 
stipulate that contracts must be made with the concessionaires’ 
workmen, setting forth the hours of labor and the wages. 
Disputes will be referred to the authorities and to arbitrators. 

The legal status of the strike, in this as well as in other 
countries, has always been largely a matter of guesswork. It 
might not be a bad idea for some of the labor organizations, 
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in States where the organizations’ union sentiment is strong, 
to undertake to get their legislatures to enact specific laws 
determining just where the right to work or not to work 
ceases to become a privilege inherent under the Constitution, 
and becomes a misdemeanor which brings the striker under 
the menace of the law. 


INCORPORATION OF LABOR UNIONS. 


In commenting upon J. Pierpont. Morgan’s announcement 
that the steel trust will enter into no more contracts with the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers until 
that body becomes incorporated, the Chicago Daily News 
brings up a question that is of interest to all labor unions, and 
especially to those comprising the printing trades, which seek 
to enter into contracts with their employers. 

“While labor unions generally keep to the spirit and letter 
of their agreements,” says the News, “in this respect setting 
an example which corporations do not always follow, there 
is nothing to compel them to abide by their contracts. The 
leaders in an organization like the Amalgamated Association 
may enter into an agreement in good faith, but they can not 
commit the organization as a whole to the undeviating support 
of that agreement. There may be a change of leaders or of 
conditions; or the trust bodies themselves may be guilty of 
aggressions which in the belief of the union men morally 
absolve them from their contracts. But while they are free 
to act upon the assumption that there has been a moral abro- 
gation of contract, the corporation is none the less bound 
legally to a literal fulfilment of its agreement. 

“The history of union labor in this country shows that 
instances of contract-breaking on the part of the unions have 
been comparatively rare. The unions have shown usually a 
sense of moral responsibility and a disinclination to evade their 
responsibility even under provocation. But, as the recent strike 
in some of the Western steel mills has shown, the breaking 
of contract obligations is not unknown. The South Chicago 
steel workers, although enormous pressure was brought to 
bear upon them, sturdily refused to break their contracts, but 
some other unions, following President Shaffer’s ill-considered 
advice, set their agreements aside. Morgan and his fellow 
magnates now declare that they will treat only with such 
organizations as can be held to account in the courts and made 
to suffer pecuniary loss for violations of contract. 

“Tf the legal restrictions involved in the incorporation of 
labor organizations hampered the unions in certain contro- 
versies they would also tend to the exercise of greater care in 
the making of contracts. It is a question, moreover, whether 
incorporation would not give the industrial bodies a more 
clearly defined and securer standing.” 


THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE EMERGENCY FUND. 


Several requests for information concerning the plans of 
the United Typothete to establish an “emergency” fund 
having reached this department, the editor gives below the 
resolution adopted at the fourteenth annual convention of the 
United Typothete of America, held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
September 25 to 27, 1900, under which it is proposed the fund 
shall be established. The resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, First: That an emergency fund be raised as shall be here- 
inafter provided; said fund shall be placed in the keeping of the 
treasurer of the U. T. A. and by him invested or deposited as may be 
directed by the executive committee, said fund to be expended under 
the direction of the executive committee of the U. T. A. in protecting 
the rights of its members. The treasurer shall give bond in such amount 
as shall be required by the executive committee, the expense of such 
bond to be a charge upon the interest derived from the fund. 

Second: The executive committee shall make an assessment of 10 
cents per capita per month for each employe carried upon the pay-rolls 
in the mechanical departments upon each member of each local typothete 
—in this shall be included every employe except proprietors or officers 
of joint stock companies or employes in the accounting and sales depart- 
ment. The said sum shall be paid monthly upon all the employes carried 
on the pay-rolls for the month preceding, and said amounts shall be paid 
to the treasurer of the local typothete, and by him remitted to the 
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treasurer of the U. T. A. on or before the fifteenth day of the following 
months — Novembe~, February, May and August in each year. 

Third: The first monthly payment under this assessment shall be 
due by the members of the local typothete on the first day of Novem- 
ber, 1900, and monthly thereafter, until the sum of $100,000 shall have 
been raised, after which no further assessments shall be paid until there 
shall be an impairment of the said amount, when the assessments shall 
be resumed until the amount of said impairment shall have been made 
good. 

Fourth: No local typothete nor any individual member of any local 
typothete shall be in any way the beneficiary of the fund hereby created, 
unless they shall have paid their proportion of the assessment hereby 
provided for, for at least three months before an application shall be 
made for assistance, except in the event of an emergency occurring 
before January 1, 1901. 

Fifth: No application for assistance from any individual member of 
any local typothete shall be considered by the executive committee of 
the U. T. A. until the matter in question shall have been considered by 
the local typothete; but any member of any local typothete shall 
have the privilege of appeal to the executive committee of the U. T. A. 
from the decision of the local typothetz, should he feel himself aggrieved. 

Sixth: The executive committee of the United Typothetez of America 
shall make no disbursement from the fund herein provided for until they 
shall have made a full investigation of all of the surrounding conditions 
and have concluded that all legitimate means have been used to settle 
differences. 

Seventh: No money deposited to the credit of this fund shall be 
drawn out except upon a warrant drawn upon the treasurer by the 
secretary at the order of the president, and then by check drawn by the 
treasurer and countersigned by the president. 


A UNION LABEL SYMPOSIUM. 


The Boston Union Label recently printed a symposium of 
opinion on the merits of the union label from representatives 
of both employers and employes. Below is given a brief 
summary of the views advanced: 

Joseph J. Little, New York Typothetze: “The union label 
has no proper place in a community of freemen, because its 
use deprives the user of the freedom necessary to conduct 
his business. It is on a par, if not worse, with the action of 
lawless tribes who in past ages captured and held as hostages 
men of standing until their friends paid a ransom for their 
release. In such cases, when the ransom was paid, the captive 
was given freedom, while those compelled to use the union 
label are bound with stronger bands each time they yield a 
point or pay a ransom, and instead of obtaining freedom more 
tribute is demanded, and this continues indefinitely. The 
more money that is paid the keener the appetite of the captors 
seems to be and the cry is constantly for more. Its use 
deprives the business man of freedom of thought and action, 
which is the first requisite for successfully conducting any 
business enterprise. Without this no man in any business may 
hope to become a permanent success. Until municipal, State 
and national government protects each of its citizens in their 
natural born right of working for whom they please, when 
they please, where they please and for what they please, and 
enjoying the fruits of such labor, we can not be said to enjoy 
the blessings of a free government.” 

Theodore L. De Vinne, New York Typothete: “I am told 
that the union label was devised to protect or to warn an 
unsuspecting purchaser from buying the product of unfairly 
paid labor. That sounds well and commendable, but practice 
is one thing and theory or intent is another. The theory that 
the union label is a guarantee of good workmanship is not at 
all tenable. In purchases made outside of the printing busi- 
ness I have suffered not a little from the scamped workman- 
ship and unfair dealing of union labor. And this must always 
be so when unions are more anxious to increase their member- 
ship and contributions than they are to exclude the lazy and 
ignorant, and to admit fair and qualified workmen only. Every 
large union has men who are- not worth their hire, but an 
oath-bound fraternity compels its members to aid each and to 
defend fellow members who can not give fair service or good 
workmanship.” 

Charles Dold, Piano and Organ Workers’ Union: “ Not 
many weeks after the adoption of the union label by the San 
Francisco cigarmakers did the cigar manufacturers abandon 











the Chinese workers and enter into an agreement with the 
Cigarmakers’ Union of San Francisco which provided for the 
employment of white labor exclusively, and permitted the man- 
ufacturer to use the newly adopted white label. Thus history 
records the adoption of the first union label by the San Fran- 
cisco Cigarmakers’ Union in the seventies, and a potent wea- 
pon it proved at the time.” 

G. W. Perkins, Cigarmakers’ International Union: “ The 
label on the work of a union man helps to organize and to 
maintain organizations; hence is of vast importance and a 
great assistance to the organization of the workers. It is the 
silent means that often enters into the calculations of the 
employer when he contemplates making a reduction of wages 
of the workers, and often decides the matter in favor of the 
union and the workers. No union is complete or can be 
entirely successful simply with a label. To be entirely so it 
must have a well-filled treasury, always fed by high dues, and 
competent, level-headed men to administer its affairs. The 
label is a potent organizer — powerful, legal boycotter, and is 
doing splendid service to the effort of men and women to live 
better lives, socially and economically, through trades unions.” 

Clarence Gaumer, Central Labor Union, Indianapolis: 
“The union label is the medium by which the product of fair 
paid labor can be distinguished from that of the tenement 
house, sweatshop or penitentiary. It is the most potent agent 
of industrial advancement and the peaceable means by which 
labor’s wrongs may be righted without resorting to the strike 
or boycott. It is the one agent which, if properly made use 
of, will bring to the laborer respect and good will when all 
others fail. When placed on an article it indicates that it was 
made under sanitary conditions and by fair-paid union labor, 
and not in a prison or by tenement house, sweatshop or child 
labor under unsanitary conditions and at starvation wages.” 

W. L. Holland: “The label means mutual benefit to 
employer and employe. The employer is privileged to select 
the best workmen to be obtained, who will always be found 
enrolled under the banner of trades-unionism, and the 
employe is entitled to receive fair treatment, a just compensa- 
tion for his labor and proper sanitary conditions in the work- 
room. It indicates friendly relations between workman and 
employer and a mutual agreement to break down the barriers 
between capital and labor, and, by engendering a spirit of har- 
mony between these classes, to give to the consumer a product 
of which neither may be ashamed.” 


THE BAKER DECISION OUGHT TO BE APPEALED. 


The decision of Judge John H. Baker, sitting in the United 
States Circuit Court at Indianapolis, in which Edward E. 
Bassette, a member of Chicago Typographical Union No. 16, 
was found guilty of violating an order issued in the case of the 
W. B. Conkey Printing Company vs. John A. Russell, ought to 
be carried to the court of last resort, and doubtless will be. 
It affects the right of trades-unionists to appeal to non-union- 
ists not to take the place of men on strike, and if allowed to 
stand will deal a crushing blow at efforts of unions to conduct 
strikes. 

The defendant was not among those against whom the orig- 
inal order was directed, but the court held that his knowledge 
that such an order had been issued was sufficient to bring him 
within the ban for its disobedience. It was set up that 
Bassette was not properly within the jurisdiction of the court, 
he being a resident of Illinois, while the offense charged against 
him, as well as the order which he was charged with violating, 
were all within the State of Indiana. This objection was swept 
away by the court’s declaration that it had jurisdiction over 
any party charged with violating its mandates, no matter what 
their citizenship, nor where their residence. 

Bassette acted for his organization in visiting the scene of 
the Conkey strike in Hammond, Indiana, after an order had 
been issued restraining the strikers from interfering with the 
men hired to take their places. The court held him guilty of 
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contempt and imposed a fine of $250. A bond of $1,000 was 
fixed, and an appeal taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit. Several competent attorneys declare that 
in the two points mentioned the union will win on the appeal. 


REPORT OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE U. T. A. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is indebted to Mr. John E. Burke, of 
Norfolk, Virginia, for a cloth-bound copy of the report of the 
proceedings of the fifteenth annual convention of the United 
Typothete of America, held in Buffalo, August 27-30. The 
report makes a handsome volume of 340 pages. It is adorned 
with a fine half-tone portrait of President Harry P. Pears, and 
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GYPSY MAIDEN, 


contains the various addresses, reports and discussions which 
made up the proceedings of the convention. It is a book that 
will be highly treasured by every employing printer who was 
fortunate enough to attend the convention. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Typothete, 
held November 7, a resolution was passed endorsing the action 
of the United Typothete in reference to the emergency fund. 
The secretary was instructed to notify members to comply with 
the request contained in the Buffalo resolutions. A committee 
was appointed to arrange for the Franklin dinner to be given 
in January, to report at the next meeting. 


TuHE Franklin Club, of Des Moines, Iowa, gave its third 
annual banquet on the evening of November 11, in that city, 
the president, George M. Miller, presiding. Among the speak- 
ers were Horace D. Matthews, R. V. Brown, A. A. Fitzhugh, 
H. N. Wells, F. P. Armstrong, F. H. Eno, and others. One 
of the principal features of the evening was the discussion of 
the question: “Resolved, that our position toward outside 
shops is beneficial to ourselves.” The program of the event, 
printed in old style, was from the Kenyon Press of that city. 


NOTES. 

West Vircinia requires the union label on all its State printing. 

Tue bookbinders of Lowell, Massachusetts, have organized a union. 

Tue International Typographical Union issued eleven charters in 
October. 

OMAHA union proofreaders have secured an increase of 50 cents a 
day in their pay. 

The Arbitrator is the name of a new Chicago weekly devoted to 
labor organizations. It advocates arbitration at all times in place of 
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strikes, and is said to have met with a cordial reception by both employ- 
ers and employes. 

Jorrert (Ill.) union job printers are enjoying a $1-a-week increase in 
their scale of wages. 

New York Typographical Union No. 6 is spending about $4,000 a 
month for defense purposes. 

New York union pressmen will hold their annual ball in the Grand 
Central Palace, December 14. 

MuscaTINE (Iowa) Typographical Union reports a $1-a-week increase 
in its scale of wages for job printers. 

Marizporo and Hudson (Mass.) employers have signed nine-hour 
scales with the local typographical unions. 

Tue Supreme Court of Massachusetts has invalidated a union label 
ordinance adopted by the city council of Lowell. 

New York city candidates for the legislature were required to pledge 
themselves in favor of a State printing-office bill. 

Tue Atlanta (Ga.) pressmen’s union won a $50 prize for the best 
turnout at the last Labor Day parade in that city. 

James H. Bowman, former president of the I. P. P. U., is serving 
his second term as president of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 


SpoKANE (Wash.) Pressmen’s Union No. 81 has obligated its members 
not to°assist in theprinting of literature of an anarchistic tendency. 


NASHVILLE Typographical Union No. 20 will celebrate its golden 
jubilee in 1905, and is already at work preparing for the celebration. 

Tue Allied Printing Trades Council, of Kansas City, is preparing a 
new pamphlet, giving the history of the Hudson-Kimberly strike in that 
city. 

Tue board of directors of the Union Printers’ Home has ordered 
$3,000 worth of repairs and improvements to be made to the Home 
buildings. 

Martin P. Hicorns, president of the I. P. P. U., was a candidate 
for the Massachusetts legislature from a Boston district on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

THE union printers of Pueblo, Colorado, put an eight-hour scale into 
effect early in October without friction. Job printers receive $18 a 
week under the new scale. 

TypoGRAPHICAL Union No. 55, Syracuse, New York, carried off the 
honors in the Labor Day parade in that city, winning the $20 prize 
offered for the best appearing union. 

A TYPOGRAPHICAL union has been organized in Plattsburgh, New 
York. The officers are: President, E. J. Lamarche; recording secre- 
tary, R. L. Dupont; treasurer, T. J. Sullivan. 

Tue second annual concert and reception of the Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, Hartford, Connecticut, was held at Putnam Phalanx 
Armory Thursday evening, November 21. 

Tue efforts of the pressfeeders of St. Louis, Missouri, te organize an 
international pressfeeders’ union independent of the I. P. P. U. have 
been disapproved by the board of directors of the latter body. 

Tue Western Laborer advocates the reorganization of the American 
Federation of Labor on practical lines. It thinks the Federation should 
be in a position to furnish financial as well as moral assistance to unions 
in trouble. 

TureeE hundred women pressfeeders employed in the Government 
Printing-office in Washington have joined Pressfeeders’ and Assistants’ 
Union No. 42, as a result of action taken at the last I. P. P. U. 
convention. 

Cuticaco Typographical Union No. 16 celebrates its golden jubilee 
next June. William McEvoy, Cyrus B. Langley, Abraham McCutcheon 
and Charles Philbrick have been appointed a committee to arrange for the 
celebration. 

Unper a new scale just adopted by Indianapolis Typographical Union 
No. 1, and signed by the employers, ad. men, proofreaders, floormen and 
day machine operators, all receive an increase of wages and have their 
hours reduced to eight per day. 

MicHaet T. Corcoran, a New York attorney, won the $100 prize 
offered by the New York Typographical Union for the best essay setting 
forth the union’s side of the Sun strike. The prize article is being 
reproduced in all the labor papers. 


A wRITER in a recent issue of the Typographical Journal maintains 
that the I. T. U. has no right to legislate on the time vs. piece system 
of payment for machine composition, that being a question solely within 
the power of jocal unions to deal with. 


Tue I. P. P. U. will renew its efforts to secure the appointment of 
a ‘‘foreman of presswork’’ in the Government Printing-office at the 
forthcoming session of Congress. It wants the foreman appointed from 
its own membership by the Public Printer. 


Tue I. P. P. U. board of directors has appointed the following organ- 
izers: For the Southern section, W. S. Harris, of Savannah, Georgia; 
for the Rocky Mountain district, J. H. Vivian, of Cripple Creek; for 
the Canadian district, P. A. Baudnau, of Montreal, and Mr. B. H. 
Brown, of Toronto; for the Northwest district, Mr. Henry Dix; for 
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the New England district, Mr. Robert H. Helly, of Boston, and second 
vice-president McDonald, of Boston. 

Tue Chicago Federation of Labor declined to obey an order from 
President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor to reinstate the 
typographical union, on the ground that it did not desire to mix further 
in the controversy between the I. T. U. and the I. P. P. U. in Chicago. 


Cincinnati Typographical Union No. 3 is already hard at work 
preparing for the I. T. U. convention to be held there in August, 1902. 
The convention will mark the International semi-centennial, and the 
Cincinnati printers are determined that it shall be a record-breaker in 
every respect. 

CinctnnatTI Typographical Union No. 3 has protested to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union against the issuance of a separate charter 
to the printers of Lockland, a small town in the suburbs of Cincinnati, 
and easily reached by street cars. The Cincinnati union maintains that 
the village is within its jurisdiction. 

An Atlanta (Ga.) correspondent of the American Pressman says that 
when the pressmen ordered a strike in a certain office in that city, 
Ernest Carlton, although himself one of the proprietors, ‘ walked out” 
with the strikers, to show his greater loyalty to his union than to the 
company of which he was a member. 

Witiiram D. HeEnperson, president of the Henderson Lithographing 
Company, of Cincinnati, was recently presented with a beautiful loving- 
cup by the employes of the firm on the occasion of the fortieth anni- 
versary of his connection with it. Mr. Henderson started in with the 
company as office boy October 14, 1861. 

WasHINGTON Stereotypers’ Union No. 19 has adopted a resolution 
calling upon the directors of the union printers’ Home to dismantle the 
Jefferson Davis room in the Home on the ground that the honoring of 
Jefferson Davis does violence to their patriotic sentiments. Already 
members of unions in Southern States are protesting against any such 
action being taken. 

Boston union pressmen have presented a new scale of wages to their 


employers. It calls for a minimum wage of $20 a week for pressmen 
on two cylinder or one double or perfecting press; $15 for job press- 
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men; $20 for men running a cylinder and a job press; $30 for men 
on web presses other than daily newspapers. Fifty-four hours to con- 
stitute a week’s work. 


Tue Typographical Journal pays this pretty compliment to Mr. Henry 
O. Shepard, of Chicago: “‘H. O. Shepard, president of The Inland 
Printer Company, of Chicago, Illinois, is an applicant for the position 
of Public Printer. Mr. Shepard is a staunch friend of the typographical 
union, and if there is to be a change in the Public Printer, a more 
acceptable appointment than that of Mr. Shepard could hardly be made, 
so far as the International Typographical Union is concerned.” 


Tue Cleveland Press recently celebrated its twenty-third birthday. 
Instead of puffing up the proprietors and editors, as newspapers usually 
do on such occasions, the Press printed fine half-tone portraits and biog- 
raphies of the men in charge of the several mechanical departments. 
Those thus honored were: John T. Work, foreman of the composing- 
room; John Nest, foreman of the pressroom; Charles Volz, foreman of 
the mailers; Arthur Barrow, foreman of the stereotyping-room; George 
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Dennish, engineer; John J. Lynch, foreman of the newsboys; and 
“Tim” Moriarty, the “‘ devil,”’ who is the best looking one in the bunch. 


RECENT TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION ELECTIONS. 

LockLanp, Out10o.— President, B. F. Whitaker; vice-president, C. A. 
Morrow; recording secretary, Charles Sprinz; secretary-treasurer, A. D. 
Dietrich. 
vice-president, Michael 
sergeant-at-arms, 


Ansonia, Conn.— President, James Morgan; 
J. Cook; secretary and treasurer, Patrick J. Boyce; 
James Hanley. 
vice-president, 
assistant sec- 


New Lonpon, Conn.— President, LeRoy E. Bolles; 
Sam W. Hawman; secretary-treasurer, Edward A. Colby; 
retary, Robert Tarring; sergeant-at-arms, Olin W. Page. 


Avsany and Troy (N. Y.) Stereotypers.— President, W. H. Christy; 
vice-president, L. Northrup; recording secretary-treasurer, J. W. Addi- 
son; financial secretary, J. Hardie; sergeant-at-arms, J. Yosch. 

Hamitton, Ounto.— President, Milo J. Harris; vice-president, Morris 
Koehler; secretary-treasurer, Michael Long; recording secretary, John 
Brannon; delegates to trades council, John Mayer, Edward Wein, John 
Laurence. 

Lirtte Faris, N. Y.— President, Milton Tryon; vice-president, Gas- 
pard Dussault; recording secretary, Frank B. Fitzgerald; treasurer, 
F. W. Wright; financial secretary, C. F. Dygert; sergeant-at-arms, 
William Randall. 

Herkimer, N. Y.— President, W. D. Winters; vice-president, W. S. 
Nichols; treasurer, Lloyd Palmer; financial secretary, C. F. Burdick; 
recording and corresponding secretary, B. G. W. Sniffen; sergeant-at- 
arms, A. O. Blowers. 

Roanoke, Va.— President, W. L. Robertson; vice-president, J. J. 
Emerick; secretary-treasurer, T. W. Hudson; recording secretary, C. S. 
Gookin; sergeant-at-arms, A. R. Taylor; auditing committee, C. S. 
Gookin, A. R. Taylor, H. J. Bender; executive committee, office com- 
mitteemen. 

New Haven, Conn.— President, Walter F. Walsh; vice-president, 
G. G. Tegge; secretary, Joseph J. Reilly; treasurer, Asa A. Yale; 
auditing committee, William Fortin, Harry Smith, Charles Hauser; 
executive committee, J. Turvey, Lott J. Cunningham, C. N. Ballard, 
James Logan, George Dowling. 

Austin, Texas.— President, W. A. Wilkinson; vice-president, Chat 
E. McLaughlin; secretary, Bryant P. Dickens; reading clerk, C. L. 
Leache; treasurer, Ed H. Smith; board of directors, W. A. Speight, 
D. M. Wells; delegates to central labor council, Ed H. Smith, A. J. 
Cooper, Em S. Hughes, Bryant P. Dickens, Chat E. McLaughlin. 


Fort Worrtru, Texas.— President, T. O. Walker; vice-president, 
W. J. McAllister; recording secretary, R. W. Walker; financial secre- 
tary, C. H. Smith; sergeant-at-arms, Joe Starr; board of directors, 
W. B. Letchworth, C. E. Hill, W. H. Miller, J. E. Boyer, W. C. Reaves; 
auditing committee, J. I. Blake, Joe Starr, G. C. Martin; trustees, 
W. H. Murphy, Milton McConnell, Joe Starr. 


San Antonio, Texas.— President, M. J. Williams; vice-president, 
Theo Kunzman; financial and corresponding secretary, E, G. Koerps; 
recording secretary, B. L. Appleby; treasurer, J. D. Nordhaus; reading 
clerk, H. H. Boone; sergeant-at-arms, L. Marke; executive committee, 
W. L. Hoefgen, G. C. Nordhaus, J. R. McGee; delegates to trades 
council, C. W. Woodman, Walton Peteet, J. W. Bondurant; auditing 
committee, J. F. Sweeney, W. J. Sohl, A. L. Schulz; sick committee, 
W. C. Lunsford, C. B. Callan, W. T. Schumacher. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


““RaMPANT trades-unionism,” says the Printing World, has driven 
bookwork printing out of London. 


In the Edinburgh (Scotland) printing trade district 1.6 per cent of 
the members of printing trades unions are idle. 


AN international press and printing exhibition will be held at the 
Crystal Palace, London, from March 1 to April 12, 1902. 

Tue British and Colonial Printer announces that a Government print- 
ing-office will be established in French Guinea. Compositors will receive 
from 96 to 56 pounds per annum, according to their grade. 


THE printers and bookbinders in the Victorian (Australia) printing- 
trade district are seeking an increase of pay to 56 shillings for forty-eight 
hours’ work. The master printers are vigorously opposing the proposed 
increase. 

A Lonpon printer who was discharged for drinking tea during work- 
ing hours found it impossible to recover wages for the week, the courts 
holding that the plaintiff had broken a rule of the establishment, though 
a rather arbitrary one. 


Tue Huddesfield (Eng.) Examiner recently celebrated its golden 
jubilee. It has the same proprietor as when it started. One reporter 
has been with it thirty-three years, another thirty. In the com- 
posing-room there are employes who have worked in the office contin- 
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uously forty-six, forty-five, forty, thirty-seven, thirty-three, thirty-one 
and thirty years, respectively. 


In England, according to the Printing World, some trades unions 
expel members convicted of habitual drunkenness or neglect of duty. 


Tue Liverpool (Eng.) Typographical Society proposes a new wage 
scale. Job men are to receive 38 shillings a week, evening newspaper 
compositors 48 shillings, and morning newspaper compositors 48 shillings; 
eight hours to constitute a day’s work. 


Dutt times for the printers of London, England, are reported by the 
Printers’ Register, which says: ‘‘ Not for a long period have there been 
so many out-of-work members of the London Society of Compositors 
as during the four weeks of September. The average was as high as a 
thousand per week. The greatest number in either week was 1,031. At 
the opening of October matters were a little, but only a little, brighter, 
and the idle roll showed a downward tendency. Engineers are moderate; 
brokers are slack, as are also material manufacturers. Paper dealers 
report a wakening trade; electrotypers dull. Provincial reports of trade 
about as last.” 








Thomas, Arcanum, Ohio. 
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AN INTERCHANGEABLE SUGGESTION, 





CONCERNING YOUNG WRITERS. 


There are two kinds of writers—those satisfied with 
making a living from literature, and those upon whose work 
literature itself depends for its life. Those of the latter class 
need first of all sufficient leisure for the incubation of genius, 
so that they may wait upon temperament and natural occasion. 
Usually this leisure is secured in an early youth free from 
strain—even from that of our modern educational system. 
There is the slow infolding, expansion, tension, in such a 
youth, and the concomitant of these is aspiration. The young 
writer, while he may have a feeling of his power, is not always 
aware of the value of his work, and the appreciative response 
of those who know is to him a reénforcement, an added inspi- 
ration. Publishers and editors eagerly await the occasion to 
give this; and our older and riper authors are well known for 
their generosity, for the ready fraternal hand. Among these 
should always be remembered Edmund Clarence Stedman, our 
“Pan in Wall Street,” who, when he was most absorbed in 
his own literary or business affairs, never failed to welcome 
by actual expression of appreciation the promising work of 
new writers, and who in several notable cases was the 
means of bringing such work to the light. His geese were 
ever apt to turn swans. He has shown not only the hospitality 
of genius but a genius for hospitality, and no other writer of 
our time has given so much attention to the literary workers 
of his own generation in this country and in England.—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 
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Job Composition 
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Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of Jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed. S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracTIcaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
none for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 

oth, 

DiacraMs oF Imposition.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

ConTEsts IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tur INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Campsie’s VEsT-PocKET EsTIMATE BLANK-BooK.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on_ Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
sdditie reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 

ition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which , may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Tyre Dispray.-—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful — for "5 proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


Register, Glencoe, Minnesota.—Ad. composition very good. 


F. RicHarpson, Sarnia, Ontario.— Specimens neat and good 


as to display. 


Telegram Press, Wellston, Ohio.—Blotters well displayed 
and attractive. 

H. P. Rosrnson, Perry, Oklahoma.— Stationery headings 
neat and attractive. 

WALTER REDFIELD, Shenandoah, Iowa.— Letter-head artistic 
and well designed. 

C. L. Powers, Bristol, Connecticut.— Specimens neatly dis- 
played and attractive. 

Redlands Review, Redlands, California—Your blotters are 
unique and attractive. 

Frep L. Tucker, Princeton, Wisconsin.— Cards neat, well 
displayed and creditable. 

Avucust Krantz, Roseburg, Oregon.— Specimens neat and 
quite good as to designs. 

Ropert TRECHSEL, Birmingham, Alabama.—Your specimens 
are pleasing and attractive. 

James H. Beex, Port Arthur, Texas.— Note-head artistic 
as to design and very neat. 

W. D. BrapsHaw, Saratoga Springs, New York.— Poster 
well and forcefully displayed. 

Rosert A. WIsE, Cleveland, Ohio.—We caution you not to 
employ such large type on your stationery work. Be careful 
to see that all type faces used in conjunction are harmonious. 
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The type used on the Calland note-head is not harmonious, 
and is also too large. 

CoMMERCIAL PRINTING ComPANY, Cairo, Illinois.— No crit- 
icisms. The work is very good. 

Wit N. Du Puy, Kalkaska, Michigan.—Your work is neat 
and good. We have no criticisms. 

O. L. Liuiston, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Cover- 
designs attractive and very artistic. 

W. D. Arnett, Sioux City, lowa—Work up to date as to 
designs; display neat and forceful. 
Card and label 





Joun J. F. Yorx, Scranton, Pennsylv 
both excellent as to plan and display. 

H. G. Ketitey, Holyoke, Massachusetts.— Folders very 
attractive, well displayed and artistic. 

L. Forrest Ricuarpson, Bedford, Indiana.— Letter-head 
very neat and attractive. Design good. 

Joun F. Murpuy, New York city.— Specimens neat, effect- 
ively displayed and correctly whited out. 

Epcar T. Beers, Trenton, New Jersey.— Program artistic 
and attractive to lovers of old-style work. 

Rosert J. Stein, New York city.—We have no criticisms to 
make on your excellent and artistic specimens. 

Ep Corman, Indianapolis, Indiana Specimens deserve 
praise for their neatness, good designs and display. 

Ernest P. THompson, Richland, lowa.— Envelope and let- 
ter-head good as to design and effectively displayed. 

R. Hamitton, Harvard, Illinois—We have no criticisms to 
make on your work. It is neat, attractive and artistic. 

L. R. Tracuyt, Galion, Ohio.—Your specimens have artistic 
merit, both as regards the display work and designing. 

WILLIAM B. Braprorp, Portland, Maine.—As to design and 
general plan, your card specimen is excellent. The only criti- 
cism we have to offer is that the words “ Twentieth Anniver- 
sary ” should have been brought out a little more prominently, 
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It is not necessary to make a display line of these words. 
Simply employ a heavier-faced type. We reproduce this card, 
specimen No. I. 

D. GustaFson, Red Wing, Minnesota.—Your specimens are 
very neat, forcefully displayed and creditably designed. 

J. G. Miter, Kansas City, Kansas.—We congratulate you 
on the artistic excellence of your work. It is first-class. 

Ext Conrap, Buchanan, Michigan—We have no criticisms 
to make on your work. It is very neat and well displayed. 

WooprurF Ap. House, Ravenna, Ohio.—Your work shows 
that you not only know how to do attractive printing, but do it. 

THE Hosson Press, Easton, Pennsylvania.— General artis- 
tic tone is evidenced on nearly every specimen in your large 
and varied collection. Both Mr. Brad and Mr. Smith deserve 
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praise for the excellence of their work. The work by Mr. 
Smith is, however, the most artistic. 

Joun H. Scumipt, New Orleans, Louisiana.—Viewed col- 
lectively, your work is very neat, well displayed and attractive. 

Huntitey S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts Program of 
Bancroft Chapter, R. A. M., is a very attractive and artistic 
one. 

R. A. Caroruers, Stanton, Michigan.—We think the cover 
chosen by your customers for the Saturday Club booklet is the 
best. 

REPORTER PuBLISHING ComMpaANy, Vacaville, California.— 
Specimens neat, creditably displayed and quite good as to 
design. 

S. L. Jorpan, Providence, Rhode Island.—Your cover- 
pages are forcefully displayed, good as to design and very 
attractive. 

Epwarp W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington.—Your speci- 
mens are certainly of more than ordinary merit. They all 
evidence artistic ability of a high order. We reproduce your 
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September blotter, specimen No. 2. This blotter can be safely 
imitated by those using this method of advertising their busi- 
ness. It was in three printings, green, red and black. We also 
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No. 3. 


reproduce the Oakes letter-head, specimen No. 3. It is cer- 
tainly a very neat and pleasing design. 

Bert E. Davis, Chicago, Illinois— Cover-designs artistic 
and very attractive. Stationery specimens very neat. “ Thinks ” 
is all right. 

SILVER, TonsBERG & Co., West Superior, Wisconsin.—Ad. 
composition very attractive and forceful. Other work deserv- 
ing of praise. 

C. E. Wueeter, Stanton, Nebraska—We have no criti- 
cisms to make on the specimens submitted by you. They are 
uniformly good. 

H. R. H., Stockton, California— Really, there is very little 
- choice between your two cover proofs. It is purely a matter of 
individual taste. 

James R. Marsu, Roanoke, Virginia.— Blotters well dis- 
played, artistic and very attractive. The same is true of your 
other specimens. 

E. Vircit Atsritton, Abilene, Texas.—We have no criti- 
cisms to make on your stationery specimens. The work is neat 
and well displayed. 

ArtHuR V. Bouton, Amboy, Minnesota.—Your stationery 
specimens are well designed and quite good as to display. We 
do not think the border on the Kilmer House envelope corner, 
underneath the main display, improved its appearance. It 


would have been better to have omitted this fancy border and 
substituted the usual request to postmaster. 

D. A. McGrszon, Port Buckingham, Quebec.— Cover-page 
of the Maclaren catalogue is well designed, good as to display 
and quite attractive. 

CuHartes H. Opett, Chicago, [llinois—Your stationery 
specimens certainly deserve praise for their unquestioned artis- 
tic merit. It is, indeed, seldom that one sees more attractive 
and artistic stationery headings. We are sorry that we could 
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not reproduce some of them. Try and send a black-and-white 
proof as well as the jobs in colors. We reproduce the Porter 
envelope job, specimen No. 4. This job was printed on a blue 
bond envelope, with a blue background and in dark blue ink. 
The effect was very pleasing. The blank space at the right- 
hand end was for stamp. 

Amos H. Barnett, New York city—Your cover-pages are 
both good. We see nothing on either one regarding composi- 
tion or design to criticize. 

D. M. Gornon, Nashville, Tennessee—Your specimens are 
deserving of commendation. They are neat, well displayed 
and correctly whited out. 

Louis J. BACHEBERLE, Cincinnati, Ohio.— Considering your 
experience in jobwork and the material at your command, your 
work is neat and creditable. 

Epwarp J. FrrieBerceR, Newark, New Jersey.—The idea of 
the Columbia mailing card is very good, but the composition 
and design are only ordinary. 

SayLes Brotuers, Rochester, Minnesota.—Your letter- 
heads are of unquestioned merit. Their neatness and artistic 
tone deserve words of praise. 

E. C. Hackett, Farmington, Minnesota—You employ a 
trifle too much fancy border on your stationery specimens. 
The type is also a trifle too large. 

E. R. Stepuens, Hoosick Falls, New York.—We like the 
tone of your letter. It shows that you are made of the right 


stuff and that you are determined to succeed. We have no 


criticisms to make on your work. It is very neat, well dis- 
played, good as to plan and balance, and correctly whited out. 

Grorce J. WALTHER, Boston, Massachusetts.—The Pilgrim 
letter-head was certainly a very difficult one to handle. One 
suggestion we make is that too many type faces are employed. 
Another would be to construct a side panel and to place in it 
the reading matter now occupying the portion enclosed by the 
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rule. We reproduce this heading, specimen No. 5, in order 
that all readers may have the benefit of the criticism and be 
afforded a better opportunity for studying it. We would like 
to have some of our studious patrons set this heading and send 
the editor of this department clearly printed proofs in black 
ink on white paper. It will pay any one to try it. We will 
reproduce the reset headings. Your other specimens are artis- 
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tic and very attractive. We all miss the mark once in a while, 
and we only use specimen No. 5 in an ‘educational way. 

C. W. Luse Printinc House, West Fairview, Pennsylva- 
nia.—We have no criticisms to make on your work. It is well 
designed, neat, and effectively displayed. 

J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio.—Your work is good 
as to design and whiting out. Considering your age and expe- 
rience, we think you are doing good work. 

Henry A. Ancer, Denver, Colorado.—The panel work on 
the Stevenson stationery specimens is certainly of a high grade 
and very effectively and neatly done. Your specimens are all 
of more than ordinary artistic merit. We reproduce one of 
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This specimen is 
Ornament 


your envelope corners, specimen No. 6. 
worthy of close study. It was in two printings. 
and outside border rule in red, balance black. 

H. J. Wetcner, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Your little 
publication is very neat, and attractively gotten up. It should 
be the means of increasing your patronage. 

E. C. WE tts, Chicago, Illinois—While your cover-page is 
well designed, it has a ragged appearance, due to the arrange- 
ment of the type at the right-hand side of cover. 

Joun K. Mackenzig, Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s 
Island.— Neatness, effective display and good presswork rec- 
ommend your specimens for favorable mention. 

ALFRED J. W. GALBRAITH, London, Ontario.—There have 
been no new books issued since “ Modern Type Display.” In 
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regard to the book you mention, we know nothing about it. 
Your specimens are all modern as regards design. The display 
is good. We have no criticisms. 

ELsert Bene, Sandstone, Minnesota——While your letter- 
head is somewhat out of the ordinary, and neat, yet there is 
something indefinable about it that we do not like. 

Joun E. Cooke, Clarendon, Texas.—Taken as a whole, your 
specimens are very neat and attractive. We would 
omitted the rules at ends of lines on the Noland heading. 


have 


CLARENCE T. Linstrum, Evanston, Illinois—Your speci- 
meus are all neat and quite good as to display. Your best 
piece of work is the E. T. H. S. Record. It is artistic and 
very pleasing in appearance. 

J. S. Woutrorp, Fort Dodge, Iowa.— Certainly your blot- 
ters are very attractively printed. The presswork is excellent. 
It would be a very critical person who would find fault with 
it. You are to be congratulated. 

Hersert AHLSTROM, Grantsburg, Wisconsin—We believe 
the general tone of your work is better than that of previous 
specimens. Type employed on the Sentinel letter-head is too 
large. 
headings. 


It is a mistake to use such large type on stationery 


E. F. W. ZIMMERMAN, Cheboygan, Michigan.—Taken as a 
whole, your specimens merit favorable mention. The type 
employed on the school program title-page is much too large 
and coarse. In fact, the type employed is not suitable for this 
class of work. We also advise you not to make so many dis- 
play lines. When too many display lines are made, it inva- 
riably results in a crowded job. Aim to get plenty of white 
space. It is a very important item, judiciously used. 

H. C. Presser, Jr., Albion, Indiana—You deserve praise 
for the uniform neatness and artistic merit of your specimens. 
While the parcel was a large one, and contained a large variety 
of work, we have nothing but commendation to offer. We 
reproduce the Ingraham bill-head reprint copy, specimen No. 


7, and the heading as reset, specimen No. 8. The contrast is 
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sufficient without words of explanation. There is just one 
specimen of yours on which we have a slight criticism to make. 
It is the Buckeye Liniment label, specimen No. 9. You have 
not accorded enough prominence to the word “ Buckeye.” 
Compositors are frequently prone to overlook, or rather, under- 
estimate, the prominence that should be given to the entire 
name of an article, as you did in this instance. The word 
‘ Buckeye” should have been accorded the most prominence. 
Equal strength should have 
been accorded the words 
“Lightning” and “ Liniment.” 
This label should read in 


BUCKEYE 

LIGHTNING ys nae 
unmistakable and _ forceful 

type “Buckeye Lightning Lin- 


LINIMENT iment.” You made a decided 


improvement, however, over 








the reprint copy. 

S. F. Pearsai, Freeport, 
New York.—Your reset speci- 
mens are better than the re- 
Considering 


For Headache, Neu- 
ralgia, Diarrhoea, 
Cramp Colic, Pain in 
Back or Side, Colds, 
Burns, Pleurisy, Fros- print copies. 
ted Feet, Sore Throat, your experience, the work 1S 
Etc., Etc. good. Get “ Modern l'ype 

Display,” published by The 
Inland Printer Company, 
price 50 cents. It will give 
you many pointers that you 
should know. 

Hat MarcuBaNnks, Ennis, 
Texas.—The only thing we do 
not like about your letter- 
head is the ornament at the 
side. Now, if you could find 
some effective trade-mark to 
take the place of the orna- 
ment, there could be no just 
S. H. STAGE, Prop. criticism to make on the head- 

Wolf Lake, Indiana ing. We like the unique and 
general tone of your work. 
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ternally and bathe head and 
back of neck, and inhale 
from bottle. 

For SORE THROAT, CROUP, 
PAIN IN SIDE OR BACK:— 
Take internally. and bathe 
outside. 

FoR CRAMP CoLic:—Take 
internally and bathe bowels 
freely. 

DosE: One teaspoonful in 
one-third of glass of water. 
Repeat in fifteen or twenty 
minutes, if necessary. 














No. 9. :. 
Jacopn Wotr, Cleveland, 


Ohio.—Your display work is fully up to the average. Of 
course, you do not claim that it is better than the average; 
but, by perseverance and study, you can easily make it better. 
You have the ability to do this, and we predict that your 
future specimens will show an artistic advance over those 
now before us. 

Rosco—E THompson, Ransom, Michigan.—We hardly know 
what to think of your “ Free Printing” scheme. You will have 
to be the judge of that, according to your personal experience. 
It may work well under your limitations. At any rate we 
would like to have you tell us how much you have been bene- 
fited by it. Your specimens are all good. 

Harry W. Wic.e, Battle Creek, Michigan—Your No. 1 
Institute cover is a much better job in every way than the 
specimen marked by you as No. 2, and which was the choice 
of the customer. The ornamentation on the Christopathian 
letter-head is inappropriate. Better use no ornaments at all 
than to employ those not suited to the theme. Taken as a 
whole, your work is very creditable and neat. 


Cuartes S. Davis, Superintendent of Printing, U. S. Indian 
Industrial School, Chilocco, Oklahoma.—Taking everything 
into consideration, the work of your Indian boys and girls is 
very good. About the only suggestion we have to offer is to 
instruct your pupils in the art of judicious ornamentation and 
proper whiting out. We think the pupils are rather prone to 
overornamentation. It is not only a fault with the Indian boy 
and girl, but it is also manifest on the work of their white 
brother apprentice. The most artistic piece of composition is 
the cover-page for the brochure, “Responsive Readings.” 
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The rules enclosing the bottom panel on this cover should 
have been either all black-face or all parallel. 


LeFt-oOvER SPECIMENS.— On page 82 of the October INLAND 
PRINTER there appeared a number of “ left-over’? specimens of 
jobwork. We requested the compositors who sent in the 
examples to send us their names in order that proper credit 
might be given them. Specimen B was set by E. Virgil 
Albritton, Abilene, Texas; E by E. B. Woolsey, Red Oak, 
Iowa; K and L by Bernard N. Beck, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
M by J. Arthur Livingston, Conway, Arkansas; N and O by 
the Memorial Press, Plymouth, Massachusetts. Other exam- 
ples unclaimed. 

TuHaAppEus S. WALLING, Freehold, New Jersey.— In regard 
to your customers’ aversion to the up-to-date style of panels, 
heavy-face type and rules, will say that you must do one of 
two things: Give your customers what they want or educate 
them up to the present standard. You will undoubtedly find 
the latter plan rather slow and equally uncertain, as well as 
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expensive. If you talk to the customers, personally, the best 
thing to do is to try and find out the style work that will meet 
with their approval. Then do it to suit the customer. We are 
very much pleased to note the progress you are making in 
your chosen work. The Couse letter-heads are both good, but 
the rejected heading is the most artistic. We reproduce the 
title-page of your bank folder, specimen No. 10. It is a very 
neat piece of composition. 





THE PORTRAIT WORK OF PIRIE MAC DONALD. 


On page 364 appears a half-tone portrait of Henry Olen- 
dorf Shepard, made from a photograph by Pirie MacDonald, 
of New York. Mr. MacDonald has a high reputation in his 
particular line. He calls himself a “photographer of men,” 
no one of the gentler sex ever having been invited to pose for 
a portrait in his studios. Mr. MacDonald’s work has taken a 
great many prizes at photographic expositions, as the long 
list on the back of his very artistic picture mounts so thor- 
oughly attests. While his posing and lighting are excellent, 
much of the beauty of his portraits lies in the tone given his 
prints and in their effective mounting. In the half-tone repro- 
duction the beauties of the original can hardly be given. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to identify them If occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mall which properly 
belong to this department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Coror Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 

Maxkinc Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. TH. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ Tue TuHeory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

PracticaL GuipE To Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


Wuirte’s Mutticotor Cart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 

DEPARTMENT Responsipitity.—A. B. C., a regular sub- 
scriber, asks the following question: “In the best offices who 
O. K’s the forms on the press? Does the one who O. K’s the 
form mark the run, or is the pressman supposed to look out for 
that?” Answer—The foreman of the pressroom is the 
proper person to O. K. forms made ready on press. It is his 
business to secure such directions or information as may be 
requisite to carry out the paramount orders relating to the 
job, such as paper, ink and number of copies wanted; also 
the quality or grade of workmanship to be employed on the 
production of the same, and to intelligently impart such orders 
to the pressman, and to see that these are carried out faith- 
fully. The pressman is not only supposed to carry out the 
orders thus given to him by his foreman, but to be certain that 
they are obeyed to the very letter of fulfilment. 


REGARDING CyLINDER Press FEEprnc.—R. B. F., of New 
York, sends the following request: “A controversy arose in 
the office where I am employed regarding the speed of cylinder 
presses and the ability of feeders on same. One man stated 
that two thousand an hour had been fed, and the other that 
no man was able to feed eighteen thousand ordinary sheets in 
a day of nine hours. Of course the contention is on the feed- 
er’s ability and not on the possible speed of the press. Kindly 
give us your opinion, based on experience.” Answer.— Feed- 
ing ordinary size and thickness of sheets of paper at a speed of 
two thousand an hour has been done quite often, and by many 
skilled feeders; but feeding eighteen thousand sheets in a 
day of nine hours is an entirely different feat, and one which 
borders upon a human impossibility. Our opinion is that 
eighteen thousand sheets can not be properly hand-fed to a 
cylinder printing-press — such as a drum or two-revolution — 
in a day of nine hours. This is backed up by reasons really 
unnecessary to mention here. 


PRINTING oN “ Mica-FinisH ” Paper.—W. A. W., of Chel- 
sea, Massachusetts, writes as follows: “ Please inform me 
through your department in THE INLAND PRINTER what to put 
with gold size to print on paper like the enclosed samples of 
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mica-finish paper?” Answer—You will find it very difficult 
to make a good job of printing on mica-finish paper, by reason 
of the seemingly greasy nature of the powdered mica with 
which the embossed surface of the paper has been coated to 
give it a silver sheen. As the mica will lift off the paper when 
the impression is taken, there is not much of a possibility that 
enough gold size will remain on the paper to hold gold bronze 
or anything else. We suggest the mixture of a few drops of 
copal varnish with the gold size; but can not say that this will 
suffice to enable you to get satisfactory results; rather, we 
recommend running the sheets through twice, and bronzing 
on the second run. By this means you secure a good base for 
the gold. Of course perfect feeding must be done to secure 
absolute register and produce a meritorious job of bronze 
presswork. 

OPINION ON Presswork.— E. P. H., of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, has forwarded us a couple of specimens of his presswork, 
and on a neat and attractive letter-heading, printed on buff 
bond paper, has this to say: “ Enclosed please find printed 
sheet of sixteen pages, Paine’s Photographic Magazine, | run 
every month. Will you kindly give me your opinion in regard 
to presswork on same; sheet is 24 by 36 inches, and was 
printed on a Cottrell country press; bed, 25 by 3634 inches; 
two form rollers; ink used, half-tone black, 75 cents a pound. 
Also give me your comment on the four-color game enclosed, 
which was printed on same press. This being a small printery, 
I do the presswork myself, that being my trade. Answer.— 
The presswork on both specimens is really commendable, in 
view of the fact that a two-roller press was used on the work. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous defect in the magazine sheet is 
the lack of strength in the illustrations, but even these are 
well done under the stated drawback. The printing of the 
colored game sheet is very creditable indeed, because colors 
and register have been splendidly maintained, and the make- 
ready adequate. 

DiscoLorATION OF Rep Ink.—R. H., of Harvard, Illinois, 
has sent two copies of a business card, the wording of which 
appears in black, with a star emblem in red. The difference in 
color of red is quite apparent. He says: “ Find enclosed two 
business cards. The one with name in upper left-hand corner 
was the first impression in red, and the other the last impres- 
sion of a thousand run in same ink. You will notice that the 
red ink is darker on the last impression than on the first. Have 
had the same trouble on other runs. I washed up the press on 
this job and therefore know the fault was not on account of the 
press not being washed clean. The star was an electrotype. 
What caused the red to get darker?” Answer—The electro- 
typed star was the cause of the red turning dark. It is because 
of the presence of sulphuret or sulphide of mercury, which 
forms the basis of good red color, that it will not continue to 
print bright when electrotype surfaces are used. The remedy is 
to coat the electro with silver, steel, brass or nickel, the latter 
being preferable and more economical. <A solution of silver is 
made and sold by inkmakers to overcome such difficulties as 
you have experienced, but the solution wears off and has to be 
repeated. A coating of thin shellac, after thoroughly drying, 
has proven beneficial in short runs. Best of all is a coating of 
nickel on the electrotype. 

QUICK-DRYING SOLUTION WANTED FOR HALF-TONE WorK ON 
CoaTtED Parer.— E. H. W., of Grafton, North Dakota, writes 
as follows: “ Being a subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER, I 
take the liberty of inquiring what is the best quick-drying solu- 
tion to use in working half-tones on enameled paper, such as 
is used on THE INLAND Printer. There are four INLAND 
Printers taken in this office, and we appreciate the magazine 
very much.” Answer—We would rather not quote you a 
quick drier for half-tone ink, because any ink manufacturer 
advertised in this journal can supply you with such an ink 
with exactly the right quantity and kind of driers in it ready 
for use: Scarcely any one thinks of adding driers to half-tone 
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inks. There is hardly a printing-house doing a business of any 
magnitude that does not use half-tone inks as sent from the 
inkmaker. The inks not only dry properly, but are also run on 
all kinds of illustrated and type-forms without slip-sheeting 
where four-roller presses are used. However, here is a formula 
for a drier that you can make up and keep in stock. About 
fifteen drops of it to an eighth of a pound of ink will be suffi- 
cient. Toa gill of dammar varnish add about half that quantity 
of old boiled linseed oil. After being well shaken, it is ready 
for use. Mix this varnish thoroughly into the ink. Of course, 
this solution may be used in any kind of black or colored inks, 
and often to much advantage. 


Wants Our OPINION ON MAKE-READY OF AN ILLUSTRATION. 
B. P. F., of Omaha, Nebraska, has sent us a proof of a half- 
tone cut, 414 by 6 inches, consisting of five vignetted sections of 
public buildings, regarding which he writes: “I am a reader 
of THe INLAND PrInTER and would like to have your opinion 
on the presswork of the enclosed illustration. I am a young 
pressman, this being my second year on the floor. I merely 
send this to find out if it could be improved in any way, and if 
so, how.” Answer—The paper on which your presswork 
appears is much in your favor, as it is first-class in all respects 
and of a beautiful white-coated sheen, which shows to greatest 
advantage the make-ready and color values of the picture. On 
such paper your make-ready is excellent and shows skill and 
nice discrimination in all the finer details of the engraving. 
Your treatment of the vignetted portions of the cut shows that 
you have artistic perceptions of the delicately beautiful. We can 
not suggest how you could have made the work appear better, 
but we would like to have had a proof trom the same make- 
ready on a quality of paper not so rarely in use as that sent to 
us, as that would, perhaps, have enabled us to better judge of 
your qualifications for the more general kinds of stock and 
illustration. We cheerfully commend you for the beauty of the 
specimen before us, as it exemplifies what can be done by a 
studious young workman. We shall be pleased to hear from 
you often. 


PRINTING AND Empossinc AT ONE Impression.—C. T. 
Gaither, foreman of the Vindicator pressrooms, Youngstown, 
Ohio, sends THe INLAND PRINTER a sample of work which 
may be interesting to its readers, as he runs two colors and 
embosses at one impression. The job was printed on a Colt’s 
armory press, but the same kind of work can be done on any 
press which uses a full width fountain. The sample which 
Mr. Gaither sends was printed in this way, a run of 10,000 
being made in a day, thus saving two days’ work. The follow- 
ing description will illustrate the method adopted for securing 
the result attained. (Parenthetically, let us add that the ink 
fountain is divided so that two colors can be run at the same 
time. To do this a movable metal piece is inserted in the 
fountain which fits to the fountain and the supply metal 
roller.) Proceed as Mr. Gaither here directs: “(1) Set the 
fountain blade up close, and pour molten type metal, or lead, 
in same to make a form or cast of the ink space (do not have 
the metal very hot, because if so it is liable to draw the temper 
of the fountain blade). Now take the cast out and saw off a 
piece the width you wish to separate your colors; a little glue 
will hold it in place and keep the motion of the fountain from 
moving it out of position. Before distributing the ink put a 
few drops of glycerin on the space between the inks and 
distribute it. This will prevent them from running together. 
(2) The stock must be cut true and trimmed on all sides. (3) 
The form must be made up for two colors so as to register 
properly when an impression is made on the sheet. The 
sheet is then turned around and another impression made, 
thus giving you two complete covers at two impressions. The 
form is not difficult to make up if a little close measurement 
is done with a rule, or in the usual way. (4) When you have 
a plate with letters cut in instead of raised, embossing may be 
done at the same impression. I used Burbank’s composition 
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and made the die on the second sheet of the tympan, oiling the 
first and third sheets to keep them from drawing or wrink- 
ling.” 


AxsouTt PRINTING ON Butrer PARCHMENT, Etc.—H. P. R., 
of Sussex, New Brunswick, writes: ‘“ We have lately been 
doing some printing on butter parchment and have had con- 
siderable trouble in feeding same. We are printing on a two- 
revolution cylinder, and have experienced difficulty in keeping 
the sheets from curling up and interfering with the feeder. 
They also have a tendency to slide down and get in the way of 





Photo by George L. Jeffrey. 


““UNCLE JIMMIE.”’ 
Mr. James B. Williamson, ‘‘ Uncle Jimmie,’’ aged 82 years, is the oldest 
printer employed in the Government printing-office at Washington. One of 
the boys has taken a “snap” at him while distributing matter, and it is pre- 


sented to please his many friends. 


grippers. Will you kindly tell us if there is any way of over- 
coming these difficulties? We also have difficulties with our 
mailing equipment in the way of address labels coming off 
papers. Weusea Horton mailer. Is there any special prepara- 
tion of paste that will prevent the addressed labels from coming 
off? Our lists are cut up in strips, nearly half an inch too nar- 
row for the machines, and it has occurred to us that that is 
possibly the cause of the trouble. Kindly advise us through 
inquiry column.” Answer.—The usual way of preventing slip- 
pery stock from sliding down and crowding upon the grippers 
is to place a narrow roll of paper or other material under the 
“lift” of stock, about in the middle, so as to give the paper on 
the feed-board a “ hump ” there, which acts as a “ hold” where 
resting on the board. Ifa strip of tympan muslin, about twelve 
or more inches wide and extending across the travel of the 
slippery sheet of paper, is made fast to the feed-board, a few 
inches from the feed guides, it will counteract crowding the 
grippers. The “humping” of the lift of butter parchment will 
help to keep the stock from curling up, but the press must be 
kept at a reasonably slow speed. Any good paste should over- 
come the danger of addresses coming off packages. The Ara- 
bol Manufacturing Company, 155 William street, New York 
city, makes special paste for mailing purposes, which is neatly 
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Photo by Vilmer. (See opposite page.) 


SGUST OUT.” 


and safely put up in tin cans and sold at a reasonable price. It 
is widely used. 

WHat A PressMAN LEARNED BY ApopTiNG A HEARSAY.— 
G. B. D., of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in a beautifully written 
letter to us, has this to tell: “After working in one large shop 
in Cleveland, and being told that the only way to thoroughly 
learn the trade was to travel and learn it all over, I did, and 
with these results: At the first place, I ran across a snag; it 
was at the Matthews & Northrup works, in Buffalo, where I 
Was put on a combination Campbell press which had a patent 
tympan on. After starting a job of plates, I found that I could 
not keep the tympan stretch-sheet under the clamps, although 
I used fish glue to do so. After a while I found out that the 
press would enly carry a stretch-sheet, one overlay and a sheet 
to paste that onto, when things went better. Now, you know 


that a stranger going into a new place, a thing like that worries: 


him, and he is not allowed to experiment the way an old hand 
might be permitted to do. I would like to ask, was that cylin- 
der turned down enough for the patent make-ready, or was the 
press not set right, or was it a combination of two evils —the 
patent process and an old Campbell? Next, I went into a place 
and struck a different process make-ready on a Century press 

hig plate form, the size of the bed of the press. I puta 
light underlay on and one light overlay, but the overlay and 
loose sheets on the tympan on the feeder’s side of press worked 


and 


toward the grippers. I raised up cylinder and bearers a couple 
of sheets and then came out all right. Now this cylinder is not 
right, but it is the only way I see to do — sacrifice the press to 
keep all going. Now, in neither of these cases were the plates 


too high, because, in the first case, the higher the better — that 
is, reasonably high; and in the other one, the plates were the 
right thickness and mounted on a metal bed-block, which is 
pretty near right. Well, that is just the kind of experience 
many a new man runs up against in a strange shop, and it is 
mighty discouraging. I think if the people who advertise these 
processes would also advertise as ‘saving make-ready sects, 
instead of non-make-ready, there would be more truth in their 
ads. When I run across snags like these I feel more like taking 
my coat and hat and getting out than anything else. Indeed, it 
seems that a new man always runs across something such as I 
have experienced just when he is endeavoring to make a ‘hit,’ 
but where an old hand would have little trouble.” 
TRANSFORMATION OF CoLor— BLAcK BECOMES STEEL-BLUE, 
G. W., of Chicago, Illinois, has sent us prints of cuts with 
solid grounds, the designs being in half-tone reliefs. ‘This is 
his explanation of the printing of same: “ Here find samples 
on half-sheet 24 by 36 inches, run on a two-roller, two-revolu- 
tion pony, rear-delivery press. Sample No. 1 is the first side 
printed; sample No. 2 is the second of job; ink was reduced 
with about two ounces of reducing compound to about four 
pounds of ink, and about two or three tablespoonfuls of drier 
mixed in. Notice how the blue of the ink shows through on 
the side that was run first, after being run through the second 
time. The job laid about two days before being backed up, 
and appeared all right until the second side was run. It had 
been raining for about three days when the job was run. Job 
was smut-sheeted with print paper. Please let me know 
whether the atmosphere, the chemicals in the paper or in the 
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ink could be the cause of this.” Anszver—This phenomenon 
of color, while remarkable, is by no means unusual in printing, 
and is due to contact and pressure of the printed surfaces of 
paper or cardboard when they are left or bound together for 
short or long intervals of time. It is believed that the mate- 
rials employed in the ink, and, perhaps, aided by some pecul- 
iarity of the paper stock, have much to do with the develop- 
ment of the phenomenon. We have seen entire publications 
of catalogues printed in black ink, regularly and irregularly 
marked with a steel or bronze-blue sheen. In the.present case, 
our explanation of the change in color is, that after the smut- 
sheets were removed from the completed work on both sides, 
the printed sheets were piled up in lots of such a weight and 
size as to exclude air, and thereby produce “ sweating” by 
reason of the condition of the ink and paper. Indeed, we have 
seen instances so marked as to confirm the opinion that no 
special finish or make of paper can be selected as the sole 
cause of so peculiar a blemish. Your samples appear on finely 
coated paper; contrary to which, we have seen numerous 
instances where the paper was of supersized and hard calen- 
dered stock. An examination of your work shows that the 
completed sheets must have been piled up irregularly and in 
lots after the smut-sheets were taken out, because the change 
of color occurs only on such portions of the solids of the sec- 
ond side as parts of the first printed ones were brought into 
contact and by pressure—more or less—made to produce 
(by transfer) the change of color. Indeed, in tracing the cause 
of change, we find the words “ Divan No. 756” clearly trans- 
ferred over the solid of “Chair No. 805, Birch.” Now this 
could not have occurred through “ set-off” on the tympan 
when being printed on the second side, for the reason that the 
location of the transfer is more than one inch from where it 
would appear if done through offset on the tympan. As all 
good intense black ink contains considerable blue, the change in 
the black in this case becomes apparent from what we have 
said. The heating properties in the driers used have exercised 
the strength of the blue and brought it out to a preponderating 
degree — likely the moist weather had something to do with 
preparing the paper for what occurred. 
PATENTS. 

A new set-off mechanism has been patented by Robert 
Miehle, as No. 683,966. It consists essentially of two alter- 
nately acting composition rolls, a hard-surfaced transfer roll 
and a wiper-web. j 

A novel platen press is that shown in patent No. 684,876, 
by William H. Smiley, of Niles, Ohio. He runs a pair of end- 
less chains completely around all the press except the swinging 
bed, and between these chains mounts a gripper-bar for carry- 
ing in the sheets and depositing them after printing. Numer- 
ous devices for the same purpose have been patented, but 
never came into use. 

A. H. Schumann, of Leipsic, Germany, patents, as No. 
684,463, a platen press in which the bed is the flattened side 
of a cylinder. This has been done by various inventors before, 
but without commercial success. 

Walter Scott has obtained another patent (No. 684,464) on 
his rolling-carriage sheet-delivery apparatus. 





“JUST OUT.” 


Through the courtesy of Mr. W. E. Vilmer, of Crown 
Point, Indiana, we reproduce one of his copyrighted pictures, 
entitled “ Just Out.” This picture was one of the fifteen prize- 
winners out of over twenty-eight thousand entries in the 
recent photographic contest in the Ladies’ Home Journal. Mr. 
Vilmer has a number of other chick pictures in various sizes, 
under the titles of “At the Fount,” “ White Squad,” “ Little 
Orphans,” “ New Arrivals,” and “ First Bug,” all of which he 
states he has had many orders for. The one reproduced is con- 
sidered the most successful of his collection. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

ProorreapInc.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 

BiceLow’s HanpBook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnciisH Compounp Worps AND. Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Puncruation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

ComMpouNDING oF EnGiisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

Harzsor or Harsour.— Colonial, Boston, Massachusetts, 
writes: “ When ‘ English spelling’ is followed, is it allowable 
to spell ‘harbor’ without the u? An author who allows the 
u in colour, odour, etc., insists that it be left out of harbor — 
contrary to Stormonth.” Answer.—Anything on which an 
author insists is allowable — provided the publishers or other 
authorities of the establishment choose to allow it. Spelling 
harbor without u and the other words with it, however, is not 
only contrary to Stormonth, but contrary to all authorities 
and to prevalent usage. It is simply a peculiar whim. No 
such exception in these words is conventional. 


CoRRESPONDENCE ScHooLts.—T. A. B., Washington, D. C., 
writes: “I am attracted by advertisements of ‘A Correspond- 
ence School,’ proposing to teach proofreading. My sister is 
also much interested in the matter, and she greatly desires to 
know whether, if the knowledge is acquired, it is likely to 
prove true that the demand for proofreaders is good and the 
pay remunerative, and especially whether it is at all custom- 
ary among publishers to send the work by mail to be done, 
thus enabling persons at a distance from the publishing house 
to secure the employment.” Answer— No one will undertake 
study of proofreading in this way through our recommenda- 
tion. We do not believe in it. It is not customary for publish- 
ers to employ proofreaders anywhere else than in their 
printing-offices, though some persons do get some such work 
to do at home. Good proofreaders sometimes get good wages, 
though many good ones are not well paid. 


A Question oF CapiTALIzATION.—A. W. S., Baltimore, 
Maryland, writes: “I enclose a page from a pamphlet contain- 
ing these sentences: ‘ The history of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland is truly the history of corporate surety- 
ship in the United States. Mr. Edwin Warfield conceived the 
idea of forming the company, and laid the foundation for its 
organization. You will note that the word company has a 
lower-case c. I claim that it should be capitalized, as it is a 
contraction of the corporate name of the company. Will you 
kindly give me your opinion?” Answer—It is customary in 
such publications to capitalize such words, but not for any 
reason except that the publishers usually prefer it so because 
of the prominence of the word. It is rather unusual for those 
who have such matter printed not to insist upon the capitaliz- 
ing. When such matters are subjected to-considerations of 
principle and usage, however, grave doubt may be expressed 
as to the existence of a reason for using the capital. While 
some people do use it, the great majority do not, and a lower- 
case letter is far more sensible. The word in such use is not 
a contraction, although, when used in the name, it is a part 











of the name. A contraction is a short form made short by 
drawing together two extremes, usually in language made by 
omitting a part from within the term and using the beginning 
and ending instead of the whole term. “ Fidelity Company ” 
might be called a contraction, but not the single word “ com- 
pany.” This word is merely the common noun, used in a 
common function, without particularity of any kind. 
Cannot or Can Not? — Precision (we do not know who 
or where — which should be told on all letters, though we do 
not tell our readers) challenges a matter of precision as fol- 
lows: “Can you cite me to one book or magazine of promi- 
nence which makes ‘can not’ two words? Mr. Teall in his 
book ‘ Proof-reading,’ makes it two words, and I can see no 
reason why it should be one; but so far I have failed to find 
any other writer or proofreader who makes it two.” Answer. 
The Standard and the International Dictionaries are two 

















Paoto by E. E. Henderson. 


A LESSON IN PROOFREADING, 


books sufficiently prominent which make “ can not” two words, 
and ‘HE INLAND PRINTER is a prominent magazine which 
does so. Professor Whitney originally decided to have it so 
in the Century Dictionary, but the reason that he found against 
it, and which was finally considered sufficiently weighty to turn 
the scale, was the fact that, as he expressed it, only one u 
sound was heard in its pronunciation. The other lexicogra- 
phers preferred the use of the two-word form as better logic- 
ally and analogically. 

RINGS ON Proors.—W. J. S., Carthage, Missouri, asks us: 
“ How much of a change from copy entitles a compositor to a 
ring? Ifa word is misspelled in copy, and the compositor does 
not correct it in the setting, is he entitled toa ring? Ifa small 
word essential to the sense of the sentence is left out of copy, 
is the compositor expected to put it in? And if not, is he 
entitled to a ring when the proofreader marks it in? What is 
the customary penalty for failure to correct errors marked on 
a proof? These questions are, of course, with reference to 
compositors setting type by the thousand.” Answer—Any 
alteration from copy, of a kind that affects the sense, or is not 
so plainly needed as to be obvious to any one, should have a 


ring. Examples must be given to make a clear showing of- 


what is meant by the first part of the preceding sentence; the 
last clause of it will be elucidated in answering the second and 
third questions. A proofreader may find occasion to recon- 
struct a sentence entirely, or to transpose certain words for 
improvement of construction, or to change some of the word- 
ing for betterment of diction. Compositors are not expected 
to make such changes without charging for them. A certain 
reporter used to write city items with impossible street corners 
mentioned in ‘them, as the corner of two parallel streets; the 
correction of these was, of course, office work. Congressman 


Cummings was once mentioned as Assemblyman Cummings; 
the proofreader might have known enough about him to make 
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the necessary correction, and, if he had, the compositor would 
have been entitled to a ring. Compositors are expected to 
know the spelling of every word in the dictionary, and to make 
it right either in setting or correcting. Of course no composi- 
tor does know every word in any dictionary, neither does any 
proofreader or any writer; but that, in this case, properly 
counts for nothing. Proper names, however, whether in a 
dictionary or not, are exceptions, and changing them con- 
stitutes alteration in the sense that entitles to a ring. Com- 
positors are properly expected to supply essential words, when 
the word omitted in writing must be a certain one —that is, 
when no other would fit; but when more than one way to fill 
a hiatus is possible, and the proofreader changes what the 
compositor has supplied, the latter should have the benefit of 
a ring. ‘Traditionally, compositors are supposed to correct 
simple errors in grammar, such as a conflict in numbers. In 
such plain cases as “ John and James is going,” no ring should 
be given for the correction; but the following true tale will 
serve to show that no absolute line can be drawn between plain 
and doubtful cases. A correspondent wrote to his paper the 
sentence, “ Canadian and Cuban reciprocity, according to pres- 
ent opinion in official circles, are sure to present great problems 
to the Fifty-seventh Congress, and their consideration in.some 
form can not be long delayed.” Here was a plain case of a 
plural verb with a singular subject, and the proofreader unhes- 
itatingly changed the verb, as, in fact, any really bright com- 
positor would do. That correspondent actually complained to 
the managing editor —and by telegraph!—that his sentence 
had been spoiled grammatically by the change, and the proof- 
reader was called to account for it, the managing editor insist- 
ing that the plural verb was right! As the proofreader wished 
to have his duties clearly defined, he took the case to the 
general editor, who said that he had noticed it in his proof, 
but had been prevented from making the correction, in the 
press of work. Thus, two editors, of almost equal authority, 
disagreed even in this simple matter. How, then, can a com- 
positor justly be held responsible? Justice seems to indicate 
a ring in all but the instances of utmost simplicity. The only 
penalty for failure to correct errors marked on a proof is 
repetition of the marking, and correction from an additional 
proof. Of course too much of this indicates incompetency, and 
the obvious penalty then is discharge. 





THE LITERARY AGENT. 


In the “ Editor’s Study” in Harper’s Magazine, Mr. Alden 
has this to say of that recently developed figure in literary 
life —the literary agent: “ The literary agent is of use mainly 
as a broker, and he does his best service for already successful 
authors, and especially for those who have come to make 
authorship a profession, and are willing to let their favors go 
to the highest bidder —a perfectly legitimate business transac- 
tion, though the mercantile element in it is likely to become 
too prominent through the competition between agents to gain 
business by their ability to secure the best terms for their 
clients. The writers, however, would get as good terms 
through the eager competition between publishers for their 
work. A sentiment that once was no small part of an author’s 
delight in publication, and which some of our best writers are 
still reluctant to forego, is sacrificed in thé indirect transac- 
tion. We have a glimpse of this sentiment and of its versatile 
expression in Byron’s letters to Murray. The publisher and 
editor would miss one of the chief pleasures of their calling 
if cut off from the direct interchange of courtesies with 
authors, and may the day never come when this intercourse 
shall be so mechanical and impersonal as to make the senti- 
ment unnatural and impertinent. The editor always feels like 
exchanging a word with each contributor, and regrets the 
exigency that compels the formal note, though he is doubtless 
saved much pain by not fully knowing the pain he often 
unwittingly inflicts.” 
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COPYRICHT, 190), BY_N. BROCK 
Photo by N. Brock, Asheville, N.C. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 


A QUESTION FOR THE TYPEFOUNDERS. 


To the Editor: Tacoma, WAsH., October 28, Igor. 
The typefoundries gauge the size of job fonts by the letter 
“A.” To the uninitiated this letter conveys no information. 
Why do not the foundries publish a scheme of job fonts in 
their specimen books, so that a man may know how many letter 
“M’s” as well as “A’s” he will get? What is to hinder the 
foundries from putting in the requisite number of “A’s” and 
cutting down the balance of the font? I bought a font of 
script from one foundry that had five cap “ M’s,” and from 


another foundry a font of script that had ten cap “ M’s.” The 
price and the “A” indication was the same, 7. ¢., 9 A, 24 a, $6. 
READER. 





CUTTING WHITE CLOTH FOR SIGNS. 


To the Editor: Bristot, Conn., October 31, 1901. 
Here is a piece of work I had the other day.. If the method 
is of any use to you you may publish it for the benefit of 
INLAND PRINTER readers. Over one hundred bolts of white 
cloth had to be cut up for signs, and after tearing up one I 
decided to change to the following plan: I took two long, small 























wire nails and drove them through a board so that they were 
one inch more apart than the length cloth was to be cut. This 
was nailed on the wall where handy. I then took the cloth 
by the selvage and pushed onto one nail, pulled cloth taut and 
pushed it onto the other nail, passed cloth under second nail 
and back to first one; then repeated operation until the whole 
bolt had been put on the nails. The cloth was then smoothed 
down, removed from nails and placed under paper-cutter and 
trimmed off one-half inch on each side, making it the width 
wanted. The result was that the cloth was perfectly square and 
easy for pressmen to handle. The amount of waste was small 
and much time was saved. CuHartes L. Powers. 
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EXAMPLES OF ENGRAVING WANTED. 

To the Editer: Mapison, Wis., October 28, 1901. 

Knowing the interest taken by engravers in the exposition 
of methods used in their work, I beg the space to call their 
attention to a piece of work in hand by a student in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Mr. Oswald Schreiner, 1015 University 
avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. Mr. Schreiner wishes to make 
a collection of copy, plates and proofs showing the various 
processes followed in this country. He desires process engrav- 
ing, lithographic and photogravure printing, etc. 
that proofs will be gladly sent, and hoped that some firms may 
see fit to send a complete showing, from copy to proofs. Mr. 
Schreiner’s plan is to make the complete collection a part of 
the University of Wisconsin, and thus anything which your 
readers may see fit to send him will further the cause of educa- 
tion. Progressive proofs — with color proofs of each plate — 
are especially desired, with such other proofs as are illustrative 
of any process in the work of making or finishing a plate. 
Novel methods, or showings of them, will be valuable. Full 
credit will, of course, be given the donors. This collection is 
the first of its kind started in the University of Wisconsin, and 
its influence in making clear this important branch of the 
Orto Kney. 


It is assumed 


graphic arts will be marked. 





FURNITURE—ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
To the Editor: Dayton, Onto, November 6, 1901. 

It is no uncommon thing to see a printer, who, though 
competent and careful in other respects, has not yet learned 
to properly handle metal and wood furniture. It is just as 
much a part of the art of printing to know how to use and care 
for furniture, as it is to know the cases; but it is surprising 
to see so many who have followed the trade for years and are 
still apparently ignorant of this fact. 

First of all, your furniture cases should always be in the 
handiest place, which will probably be different in each indi- 
vidual plant. One of the greatest mistakes in the arrangement 
of many shops is that of hiding the furniture case in some out- 
of-the way corner where nothing else will fit, or putting it 
so far from the right place that the stone man is kept on a con- 
tinual trot from morn till night. It is just as essential to have 
your furniture handy as it is to have your type faces arranged 
conveniently. 

Another thing of no secondary importance, is keeping your 
furniture clean. We sometimes forget that it is cut to measure 
by ems, just as type is cast to points, and while this may not 
count for much in an ordinary lockup, on close register it 
counts for a great deal. Wherever there are long runs (on 
cylinder presses especially), a certain amount of fiber and ink 
will adhere to the furniture, and if not thoroughly cleaned will 
soon make your furniture untrue and unfit for use. When 
the form is taken from the press the wood furniture should 
be immediately cleaned, before it dries. For this purpose noth- 
ing is better than a small piece of ordinary brass thin space, 
and it should all be carefully scraped. All metal furniture 
should be put into the lye pot and, after it has soaked well, 
clean it with a rag. Metal furniture is hard to keep clean 
where it is subjected to long runs, especially on cardboard and 
inferior stock, when the ink and fiber accumulates in the hol- 
lows and makes a conglomeration which sticks like glue. 
But lye will soon loosen it, and after soaking it should be 
scrubbed thoroughly with a stiff brush, for if this is allowed to 
accumulate you will find it as injurious as it would be to the 
face of your type. 

Lastly, the abuse of furniture in the way of hammering, 
etc., is not a thing of the past, and doubtless to say, there will 
always be “smithies” in the trade. The pounding that furni- 
ture is sometimes subjected to is enough to-set a printer’s 
teeth on edge. For a man to deliberately take one piece of 
furniture to drive another into position instead of unlocking 
There is no more excuse 


his form, is worse than carelessness. 
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for such work than there would be for pounding the face of 
the type, and it would be just as plausible a reason for dis- 
charge. 

Another suggestion in regard to metal furniture. Great 
care should always be taken to have the sides backed up from 
end to end. That is, be sure that the lead, slug or whatever is 
adjacent to your furniture is not shorter, for the bracing will 
not stand the strain in a lockup. It is very common for press- 
men in adjusting a form for register to drop short leads or 
slugs at the center of the metal furniture used in spacing out, 
and it is naturally curved in by the squeeze of the lockup. 
Many a font of metal furniture is ruined in this way, and the 
stone man wonders how it happened. 

Remember that you can not be too careful with your furni- 
ture, and you will find it economy to distribute it in the 
proper places instead of piling it up indiscriminately. It was 
made on a system just the same as your type; made to lock 






—the present Government Printing-office—and, by shifting 
his eyes to the left he could behold a forest of steel columns 
(from a Pennsylvania factory) rising skyward in the perfec- 
tion of strength and architectural construction, a part of the 
grand edifice, which, when completed, will be the new Gov- 
ernment Printing-office. 

At its present stage of progress the new building consists 
principally of steel framing and floor arch work; the face 
walls, with their brown stone trimming, are in part up to the 
second story, and the large and ornamental brown-stone main 
entrance doorways are about to be finished. 

The structure looks like a seven-story zrodrome (zro- 
plane flying machine). But it is a little too heavy for flight, 
as dimensions will show. It fronts 175 feet on North Capitol 
street, 480 feet on G street, and is 175 feet high from curb to 
cornice. The steel framing, now partially covered by fire- 
proof material, aggregates 6,cco tons weight, and to this will 
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NEW BUILDING FOR GOVERNMENT 


up with your type; made from wood far more expensive than 
most people’s parlor furniture, and was never made to throw 
about like storewood. Those who fail to see the practical 
value of these things have no one but themselves to kick when 


G. B. May. 


vandalism creeps in. 





THE GREAT NATIONAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
To the Editor: Wasuincton, D. C., November 6, 1901. 

When Benjamin Franklin was laboring with his little hand 
press in the city of Philadelphia, the old inventor, philosopher 
and statesman hardly dreamed in his most sanguine moments 
that his State would one day furnish steel for building a book 
and pamphlet factory, where steam and electricity would turn 
out books as if by magic, and where would labor the popula- 
tion of a large town —all busily engaged in putting “ Govern- 


ment thought” in printed shape. 

But, if the reincarnated spirit of Franklin could return to 
earth the old gentleman could see his bust in stone over the 
door of the most complete printing establishment in the world 


PRINTING-OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


be added some 50,000,000 pounds of brick (about 11,000,000 of 
these), of which 1,500,000 will be the white enameled kind, 
to be used for dadoes around the room walls, and for lining 
stair and elevator wells and toilet rooms. 

Other “ weighty ” material of the edifice consists of 118,000 
square feet of granolithic and asphalt pavement, and 14,500 
yards of concrete. All the baseboards in the building will be 
of cast iron, and this metal will also be employed for door and 
window frames. The doors, except in a-few cases, will be 
made of metal, but the window sashes will be of wood, and 
the latter material, in hard maple, will cover the floors — over 
a fireproof base —in area of about thirty-two thousand square 
feet. The roof framing will be of steel, and on this a covering 
of glazed tile will “top off” the color scheme of the huge 
edifice, and add much to its fine appearance. 

In matters concerning hygiene and comfort the new print- 
ing-office will rank with the best factory building in the world. 
Its plans call for ample working and breathing space. Light 
and air can be had from a thousand windows, many of them 
facing a spacious inner court, with additional ventilation from 







































a fine exhaust system; and in winter heat will come from 
direct-indirect steam. The conveniences — toilet-rooms, lava- 
tories, drinking water arrangements, etc— will be equal to 
those of a first-class hotel; and in the matter of drinking water 
the supply will be far superior to that of any public structure. 
For this convenience a refrigerating plant will be used to cool 
the water, which will be piped throughout the building and 
delivered clear and cool, at various points. 

So it is evident that the workers who must earn their daily 
bread in this new book and pamphlet factory will be well 
taken care of. 

As to danger from fire or structural weakness in this edi- 
fice, there is little to fear, especially when we consider the old 
printing rookery, which has served Uncle Sam for so many 
years without accident, and which seems to be able to stand any 
amount of machine shaking. 

In the new structure a possible live load of three hundred 
pounds to the square foot is provided for, but it is thought that 
weight there can be kept within a limit of 125 pounds per 
square foot. Vibrating loads will not exceed the latter figure, 
and any heavier weights will be quiescent. Still there will be 
an enormous load in the big factory, and when the 127 print- 
ing-presses and other machinery are in motion, the place from 
basement to topmost (seventh) story will feel the thrill of 
mighty power, although this is now applied — by electric con- 
nection —to produce motion with a minimum of jar and to 
obtain the best effects. 

Each press is run by a directly connected motor, and in the 
new building these will get power from two 800-horse-power 
cross-compound condensing engines, each of which will be 
provided with a 600 kilowatt generator. The steam battery 
will consist of four boilers of 300-horse-power each, and it 
will take about twelve tons of coal per day to keep all neces- 
sary machines in motion. 

When completed, the new printing-house will be the best 
and largest of its kind in the world, and its making will have 
cost the Government about $2,500,000. By its increased facil- 
ities a larger amount of department thought and Congressional 
talk, in which there is also some thought, can be impressed 
in ink and made ready for the public, the junk shop and the 
goat. Some 3,600 employes (about 1,200 of them women) 
will hustle for the purpose just mentioned, and in this 
thought-fixing process a small army of typesetters will have 
at their “ fingers’ ends,” or ready to be put there, 750 tons of 
type (amount kept on hand), while through the hands of the 
pressmen and presswomen will run something like thirty 
tons of paper each working day. 

The working army of proofreaders, platemakers, rulers 
(there are twenty-eight ruling machines in the present print- 
ing-office), sewers, folders, numberers, gold-workers and others 
no doubt will be able to work to better advantage in their new 
industrial home, and when the possibilities of the new factory 
are better understood, the clamor in Congress made by requests 
to print in the Record speeches “nipped in the bud” in the 
House will increase largely. 

The departments, too, will awake to the “ new opportunity,” 
and it may be surmised that the Agricultural Department will 
have a few new ideas, “ which heretofore have been crowded 
out for lack of space.” In its scientific messages to the farmer 
this department, which, let us say, is a great factor in our 
country’s industrial progress, makes a heavy draft on the 
Government Printing-offce. The amount of matter printed 
there in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, for this depart- 
ment aggregated over 6,500,000 copies of various books, pam- 
phlets, ete. 

Of the Year-book alone 500,000 copies were printed. For 
all printing done at the printing-office, the “ Farmers’ Depart- 
ment” cost the Government in the year mentioned over 
$326,000. 

Of course the other Government departments have a great 
deal of printing done at the big book factory, but their literati 
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can not begin to spill ink as fast as those who instruct the 
farmer, and, in fact, they do not have such a. wide range of 
subjects. Why, the farmers at the Agricultural Department 
can pick up a new subject any time. There is the “ Hollow 
Horn,” “ Bots,” “ Skunk-cabbage ”’— but it is not worth while 
to mention more titles; the writers know what is interesting 
and timely, and the publishing house never kicks at the quality 
cr the quantity of the matter. 

The whole expense of the Government Printing-office for 
one year is nearly $5,000,000. Of this amount for the last 
fiscal year $3,508,084.36 went to pay employes; $683,137.32 
was paid for paper; and material and supplies, other than 
paper, cost $565,691.35. Estimates by the Public Printer for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, are as follows: Wages, 
$3,344,146.02; material, $451,600; paper, $803,950; branch 
offices, $261,500; lithographing and engraving, $130,000. 

Another idea of the extent of the business of the Govern- 
ment book and pamphlet factory can be gotten from some 
items in statements concerning material used. For instance, 
the book cloth binding bought last year cost over $25,000; 
binder boards over $27,000; gold leaf for titles and decorative 
purposes, $26,845; wire for use in stitching machines (5,598 
pounds), $543.56. The flour used for making paste cost $451.10, 
and represented in quantity 130 barrels. There were used 
something over 182 gallons of alcohol, which cost $445.46, 
besides 7,719 pounds of glycerin, 9,106 gallons of benzine, 
9.94 gallons of tarcolin, 92 gallons of vinegar and 25 gallons 
of gasoline. Those are a few of the hundreds of things which 
the lay mind would hardly connect with the making of books 
and pamphlets, but they cut quite a figure in a big printing 
shop. O} A. &. 


HOWARD S. KIBBEE. 

We present herewith a portrait of Mr. Howard S. Kibbee, 
manager of the Cincinnati branch of the American Type 
Founders Company. Mr. Kibbee has been with this concert 
for about eight years, having first located with the Cleveland 
branch as bookkeeper, and later acting as traveling salesman. 
When Mr. F. B. Berry was transferred to Cincinnati Mr. Kib- 
bee went with him as his assistant. After Mr. Berry was 





moved to New York and placed in charge of the typographic 
department Mr. Kibbee was made manager of the Cincinnati 
branch. He is thoroughly familiar with the office work and 
details of the business, and this knowledge, coupled with his 
experience on the road, places him in a position to look after 
the interests of his company in an acceptable way. He has 
numbers of personal friends in the trade, and the prospects 
are he will be successful in his new position. 
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Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are In- 
vited. Querles received before the tenth day of the month will be 
answered In the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to 
this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are Invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be furnished on request. Address Machine 
Composition department, THE INLAND PRINTER, being careful to 
enclose stamp. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


THe MecuantcaL DetaIts oF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ApjustT- 


MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 
Tre Linotyere Operator's Companton.—-—.A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 
Tue Linotype Manvuat.— By Charles Seaward. Gives detailed 


instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valu- 
able book. $1.50, postpaid. 

PropeR FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

FacsIMILE Keyspoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest two-letter 
Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, ete. Printed on heavy 
manila stock. Location of keys and “* motion” learned by practice on 
these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full information as to 
manipulation, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Do stupy your machine; don’t be satisfied until you have 
mastered it. 

THe Mergenthaler Linotype Company has begun the cut- 
ting of the Caslon face in a 10-point size. 

THE Simplex typesetting machine which has been on ond 
bition at the Pan-American Exposition is being installed i 
the office of A. Robert & Son, publishers the Advertiser, Addi. 
son, New York. 

Dan Tew, of the Des Moines (Iowa) Capital, has broken 
another speed record. On November 12 he set 3,344 lines of 
nonpareil in eight hours, equal to 86,944 ems. Estimating 2% 
touches per em of type, he touched the keyboard 217,360 times. 

THROUGH a division of the plant of the Hurley Typesetting 
Company, Messrs. Edward C. and William Ballard Brown have 
located their Linotype plant in connection with the Technical 
Press, 15 Vandewater street, where three shifts of operators 
are employed. 

De Ruyter, New York, has 628 inhabitants, according to 
the 1900 census. Mr. W. W. Ames, publisher of the Gleaner, 
of that city, sets his paper on a Simplex typesetter, and believes 
De Ruyter is the smallest town in the United States having a 
typesetting machine. 

Tue Goodson Graphotype is being manufactured for the 
British market at the Castle Machine Works, at Gravesend, 
England. This machine is of the tape-perforating type, which 
casts single types in justified lines, and uses a number of elec- 
trical devices in its operation. 

THe Supreme Court of New York State has decided 
adversely to the complainant in the suit brought against the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle by the widow of a Linotype operator 
who died from lead poisoning, caused, it was alleged, by the 
fumes arising from the metal pots of the machines in that 


office. 


Frank D. Lyons, a Linotype operator on the Beaument 
(Tex.) Journal, who is a Socialist, attempted to make a speech 
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on the street of that city on the afternoon of Sunday, October 
20, but was arrested. He was taken from the jail by unknown 
parties Sunday night, carried across the Neches river, into 
Orange county, and mercilessly whipped by five men. 

THe large stockroom which the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will open in Chicago in order to meet the demands 
of Western printers, and for convenience in filling orders 
promptly, will be located at 357 Dearborn street, where 
machines and all supplies will be kept on hand. George E. 
Lincoln, for many years the genial representative of the Mer- 
genthaler Company on the road, will be in charge of the new 
branch. 

THE annual report of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
shows that the amount of business transacted during the fiscal 
year was the largest and most profitable for a number of years. 
There are now 1,491 offices in the United States using the 
Linotype. There were on rental at the close of the year 986 
machines, at an average rental value of $542 each. There were 
delivered during the year 641 machines. The number of 
machines sold was 638, 371 of which were held on rental at 
time of purchase. The net profit of the year’s business was 
$2,083,034, as compared with $1,919,165 in 1900, and $1,627,067 
in 1899. 

Tue fire which recently damaged the plant and building of 
the Anaconda (Mont.) Morning Standard was caused by the 
explosion of a large gasoline tank in the composing-room, 
which supplied the fuel for heating the metal in the Linotype 
machines. It is believed a defective connection between one 
of the machines and the reservoir permitted the gasoline to 
escape, and that it became ignited from the flame under the 
metal pot of the machine, and was quickly communicated to 
the large tank, resulting in a terrific explosion. The Linotypes 
were put out of business for a few days, but were repaired 
and are running again. 

ADJUSTMENT OF OLD-sTYLE CLUTCH.—‘ Linotypist,’ San 
Francisco, California, writes: “I am working on an old-style 
Linotype which is not equipped with the style of clutch 
recently explained in THE INLAND Printer. Therefore I am 
still uninformed as to the proper setting of the old-style clutch. 
Occasionally the machine ‘runs away,’ that is, makes another 
revolution instead of coming to a stop. How is this reme- 
died?” Answer—The adjustment of the old style of clutch 
is effected by allowing 1-16 of an inch between the movable 
collar on the driving shaft and the bearing of the shaft when 
the clutch is in action. If the stopping pawls on the cam or the 
catch which engages the pawls are worn they should be 
renewed to prevent the machine “running away.” 


Tue Unitype Company has increased its capital stock to 
$1,000,000. This was made necessary by the rapidly growing 
demand for its Simplex machines, and the consequent neces- 
sity for increased facilities of manufacturing. Though the 
Unitype Company has been shipping machines scarcely three 
years, yet we understand that they are now in use in over 
three hundred printing-offices (some of them with several 
machines), including offices in towns as small as 628 popula- 
tion, up to offices in cities of the first class. It is said that 
1early fifty Simplex machines are running in New York State 
alone, and that several other of the populous States are 
approaching this number of machines. During the year ending 
November 1, 1900, 184 machines were sold. It is doubtful 
whether any other machine in the printing trade, which sells 
at a price approximating that of the Simplex, ever went into 
use in so many offices within its first three years. 


Some radical changes are in progress on the Linotypes 
now building in the Brooklyn shops of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Magazines are being constructed for holding 
pica matrices, necessitating increasing the width of the chan- 
nel-plate about two inches. An entirely new construction is 
being introduced in the support for the magazine and keyboard, 

































the new framework carrying the intermediate shaft and making 
this portion of the machine more rigid and more readily 
accessible. The heavy coil spring to operate the plunger in 
the metal pot is eliminated, a lighter one performing this 
work by drawing the plunger downward at the proper time. 
The air cylinder for the line-delivery carriage is removed and 
a dash-pot attached to the hollow framework behind the 
assembler now controls the speed of the carriage. Some 
changes are also made in the assembler slide and other minor 
parts, all tending to simplify the mechanical construction and 
adapt the machine to the requirements of critical book pub- 
lishers. 

THe Future Must Decipe—A “ Subscriber” writes: 
“There are two questions I would like to have answered in 
reference to composing machines and machine composition. 
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line, and the long finger of line-delivery carriage, when passing 
back, breaking off the ears on one side of spaceband. Recently, 
while composing line, I would notice that a spaceband had 
slipped below the assembler gate, and on looking on top of the 
line I would find the spaceband broken and the ear that was 
broken off lying on top of the matrix line. At first I thought 
it was broken while casting slug, but when I found the broken 
piece on top of the line while assembling, I decided it must 
have broken in falling from spaceband box to assembler, but 
that also seems impossible. I am unable to account for this, 
as machine seemed to be working all right. Can you help 
me?” Answer—You are in error regarding the statement 
that the machine, failing to stop on a tight line, caused the 
long finger of line-delivery carriage to break off the spacebands. 
The finger clears the spaceband ears at all times, though if 
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UMBRELLA ROCK, LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, 


Lookout Mountain is eighty-five miles in length, with a level plateau extending south, coming to a narrow point at the north 
end called Point Lookout, overlooking Chattanooga and the Tennessee river. The elevation is 2,500 feet above sea level, and 
1,750 feet above Chattanooga, affording one of the grandest views in the world. From this point seven States can be seen: Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carojina and Virginia. At the base of the mountain the Tennessee 
river takes a grand sweep, the point being called ‘*‘ Moccasin Bend,” on account of its resemblance to an Indian moccasin. 


The first one is, are there any other practical composing 
machines on the market, or about to be put on the market, 
doing work similar to the Mergenthaler Linotype? My other 
question is, is there any two-letter combination existing at 
present for the Mergenthaler Linotype on a 6-point body?” 
Answer.—There are two slug-casting machines other than the 
Linotype, the promoters of both of which claim they will be 
in position to offer their machines to the public early next 
year. Opposed to this statement is that of the president of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, who avers that the latter 
company holds the controlling patents on machines of this 
class, and that the field will not be open for many years to 
come. The only combination in 6-point is the German No. 3 
and Boldface No. 2, the other four styles of two-letter 6-point 
matrices bearing the usual roman, italic and small-cap combi- 
nations. 

SPACEBANDS BrEAKING.—An_ operator-machinist writes: 
“While I was on my vacation the operator broke a number of 
spacebands on account of the machine not stopping on a tight 





the wedges themselves were not pushed down to their proper 
level the finger would strike and bend them if the automatic 
did not act properly. The latch on the line-delivery carriage 
lever should slip out of its connection when anything gets 
into the way of the carriage when returning, thus preventing 
smash-ups. The spaceband ears are probably broken by strik- 
ing on top of the assembling elevator rails too heavily, the 
spaceband buffer spring, on which the lower end of the space- 
band should strike probably being out of place — set too low. 

“ Hair-Lines.”— E. & B., Raleigh, North Carolina, write 
the following letter: “ We are using Empire and Mergen- 
thaler machines on bookwork. Our Linotype machines give 
us trouble in burring matrices, but one of the machines does 
so a great deal worse than the other one. We enclose 
you a proof-sheet of a lower-case font of two-letter small 
pica which will show you the large number ‘of letters dam- 
aged in one week of forty-eight hours. The burred letters 
were all taken out six days before. If you will notice the 
letters closely you will find all of the burring occurs on the 
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right side of the letter, and in order to solve the problem we 
must look for the cause on that side of the matrix. This is 
the side of the matrix which comes in contact with the leather 
belt on its way to the assembler, the side that comes in contact 
with the star-wheel, the side that the foot of the succeeding 
matrix strikes while going into the assembler, and the side of 
the matrix which the sliding part of the spaceband comes in 
contact with while justifying the line. One or all of these oper- 
ations may have something to do with the trouble, and we 
come to you for a remedy, if you can suggest one.” Answer.— 
We are of the opinion that the short-line lever, or pump stop, 
on your machines is not so set as to prevent loosely spaced 
lines from being cast, thus permitting a thin film of metal 
to be projected between the matrices, which gradually accu- 
mulates on the matrix walls, forming a slight protuberance 
thereon, and the walls of these matrices are finally crushed 
in by the action of justification. Superheated metal also has 
a tendency to burn out the thin walls of matrices. An article 
on the “Care of Matrices and Spacebands” was published in 
the December, 1900, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

MAGAZINE ApjJUSTMENT.— Philadelphian” writes as fol- 
lows: “In the office in which I am employed as operator there 
are four Mergenthaler Linotypes. When first engaged there 
were but two, and when the two new ones arrived we were told 
the magazines of all the machines were interchangeable. Such 
was not the case, however, as when we attempted to put the 
magazines of either of the two old machines on the two new 
machines, and vice versa, they would not fit... Novices have 
attempted to fit them — not, however, by changing set-screws. 
Machinists we have had would not do this, claiming these 
screws were set by jigs in the factory and should not be 
touched, but the difficulty was a perplexing and annoying one. 
\n individual put in charge of the night shift solved the 
question to his own satisfaction, but not to the firm’s. He 
proceeded to change set-screws on the magazines in such a 
manner that eight magazines are now out of adjustment. Will 
you please give the proper adjustments of the magazines so as 
to make them all interchangeable?” Answer—Theoretically, 
magazines are supposed to be properly set at the factory, 
though in practice it is occasionally necessary to change the 
adjustments to conform to local conditions. For instance, if 
distributors are speeded above the normal, the sidewise adjust- 
ment of the magazines may need altering. The magazine 
should be positioned so that when the distributor is turned 
by hand the matrices, on falling from the distributor bar, just 
clear the partitions. The additional momentum when dis- 
tributor is running normally will carry the matrices to the 
center of the channels. The set-screws which limit the distance 
the magazine can come forward should be set so as to leave 
a distance of 1-16 of an inch between the top of the partitions 
and the distributor screw. 

Some New Quvertes.—William A. Marshall, Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, asks the following questions, which open up new sub- 
jects: “(1) Will a one-machine gas governor suffice for two 
machines? (2) Does not the long exposure to heat cause a 
deterioration of the metal where, on an afternoon paper, the 
gas is allowed to burn all night and is practically never turned 
out? (3) In trying to make a correction recently I found 
that in sending in a line with only a word of four letters (one 
being lower-case p) and spacing out the remainder of the 
line, the lower part of the p would be bruised, or mashed, 
in every case. (4) Where can I get information about a tool 
to drive out the walls of ruined matrices?” Answer—(1) The 
ene-half inch governor usually sent with one machine is large 
enough for a two-machine plant. (2) It is not long exposure 
to heat, but excessive heat, which causes deterioration of metal. 
The mercury governor should prevent the heat rising above 
the proper temperature — 550°. (3) This query is rather 
cbscure. We presume the face of the slug is meant, not the 
matrix. If such is the case, an examination of the slug imme- 





diately after it is cast, by lowering the vise, will show whether 
the letter is damaged at that time, or whether the trimming 
knives or an obstruction against which the slug is forced while 
ejecting is causing the damage. If the face is bruised while 
in the casting position, the trouble can probably be corrected 
by adjusting the screw in the elevator head which rests on the 
vise cap when elevator descends. This screw should permit 
the elevator to rise, when making alignment, only 1-32 of an 
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Dells of the Wisconsin, near Kilbourn City, on the C. M. & St. P. R’y. 


inch. If the spring in the connecting link at the bottom of th 
elevator has lost its tension, the elevator will drop back 
before the mold has retreated far enough to clear the slug, 
and thus damage the type-face. Take out the spring and 
stretch it. (4) Address A. S. O’Neal, Los Angeles, California. 


PATENTS. 


Philip T. Dodge has been granted three patents since last 
month’s report, and John R. Rogers one, all assigned to the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. No. 685,035, by Mr. Dodge, 
shows a machine that looks like an improved form of the 
Rogers’ typograph, in which the matrices slide down on wires, 
and are distributed automatically instead of by a distinct motion 
of the operator. No. 685,036, by Mr. Dodge, describes a mech- 
anism for using two-letter matrices in the same machine, or 
any slug machine. No. 684,104, by John R. Rogers, describes 
devices by which the wires of a typograph may be arranged to 
permit hand correction of a line of matrices. No. 685,583, by 
Mr. Dodge, exhibits a mechanism for feeding pigs of metal 
to a Linotype pot, at intervals determined by the height of 
the molten metal in the pot. 

Donald Murray, of New York, in patent No. 685,427, covers 
some claims of his controller for keyboards of composing 
machines or typewriters, in connection -with a motor-driven 
shaft. 

The Linotype Company, Lim., of London, England, has 
obtained assignment from Mark Barr, of Broadheath, England; 
of three patents, Nos. 684,971 to 684,973, covering a three- 
dimension pantagraph engraving machine, and a method of 
line-engraving with a conical point. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER is as indispensable to the printing- 
office as is a dictionary—Hecker Brothers, printers, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Notes on Copyricut, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

Tue Question oF Copyricut.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copy right Law, and a summary 
of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 

Avrnons AND PusiisuErs.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 

GENERAL CoMMENT.— Readers of this department may deem 
it odd that it is edited from the view point of numerous 
decisions. When this feature of the journal was inaugurated, 
it was considered possible that copyright law was somewhat 
indefinitely impressed upon the minds of the craft. To printers 
and the allied trades, THE INLAND PRINTER is a compendium 
of progressive knowledge. Each section of the paper along 
special lines represents research and the careful application 
of acquired information to the subject treated. The law of 
copyrights (by that I mean the text), can be easily obtained, 
and any one interested, after perusal, can form his own con- 
clusions. What the law means, and how the various sections 
shall be construed, separately and with relation each to the 
other, is a problem not so readily determined, and the casual 
student and ordinary lay reader soon becomes mystified when 
different phases of the law are confronted. Congress formu- 
lated the law, and it is the duty and province of courts to 
analyze, apply and expound it, whenever controversies involv- 
ing its adjudication are submitted; necessarily, therefore, deci- 
sions of tribunals, which announce the true interpretation of 
the statute are of primary importance, when one undertakes 
to advise or write upon this topic. To discuss the separate 
sections irrespective of the construction placed upon them by 
the courts would be the individual expression of the writer, 
without calling attention to what jurists and others learned in 
the law have said and thought. Whatever views a writer may 
possess upon any legal proposition, they must be subordinated 
to those empowered and entrusted to interpret the law. 


HistortcAL.— From a lecture delivered before the Law 
School of Bishop’s College, at Sherbrooke, P. Q., by S. E. 
Dawson, I glean the following: “ No record exists of authors’ 
rights having been claimed for more than one hundred years 
after the invention of printing. There was no restriction in 
printing books, any more than there had been in copying man- 
uscript books. Every printer printed what he chose without 
let or hindrance from any person. At the end of that period, 
however, the enormous power of the press became manifest. 
The stir of thought which produced the Reformation had 
been caused, and was kept up, by the art of printing; and when 
Philip and Mary came to the throne of England they set them- 
selves to stem the tide of innovation. For that purpose they 
incorporated the Stationers’ Company by royal charter, for 
licensing and regulating the printing and sale of books, and 
they vested in this company a monopoly of multiplying copies. 

. . . Powers were given to it ‘to search out and destroy’ 
books printed in controvention of the monopoly, ‘or against 
the faith and sound doctrine.’ They could ‘seize, take away, 
have, burn, or convert to their own use whatever they might 
think was contrary to the form of any statute, act or procla- 
mation made or to be made.’ This charter is still in existence, 


but the entry of all copyrights at Stationers’ Hall is the only 
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remaining right under it, which has not been abrogated or fal- 
len into disuse. It was granted in the year In 1640 
the overthrow of the throne destroyed all monopolies, and in 
the confusion of the times the rights of authors began to 

Doubtless the influence of Milton was felt on their 
and the first evidence on record of an author’s right of 
‘Paradise Lost.’ This transaction is 
usually The bargain was that Simmons was 
to pay five pounds cash, when 1,300 copies 
were sold, and five pounds each for the second and third edi- 
tions. It took seven years to sell the first 1,300 copies, and in 
1680 Milton’s widow sold her interest for eight poynds more. 
Here, then, we have a definite and rational starting-point for 
the author’s right of copy.” From the foregoing extract it 
will readily be perceived that unlimited powers were vested in 
this corporation, and that the creatures organized 
under the flexible enactments of New Jersey and Delaware at 
the present time are mild and innocent trusts compared with 
this Stationers’ Company. May 2, 1783, Congress passed a 
resolution recommending the several States to secure to the 
authors or publishers of new books the copyright of such books. 
A résumé of the legislation growing out of such resolution 
INLAND PRINTER for January, I90I, at page 


1555. 


emerge. 
behalf ; 
copy is in the case of 
misrepresented. 
five pounds more 


statutory 


appeared in THE 
662. 

FatseE Notice or Copyricut.— How essential compliance 
with the law becomes when seeking protection thereunder, and 
how futile all efforts may be to obtain satisfaction for alleged 
infringement, is evidenced by an extract from a certain opin- 
ion rendered in 1899, where one endeavored to collect the 
penalty for falsely impressing the notice prescribed by Section 
4993. Judge Lacombe said: “ The defendant in this case is 
not liable for the penalties sued for, since he has kept carefully 
outside of the express language defining the offense charged. 
The notices which are found impressed on the fancy cards 
which it has imported and sold do not contain any date of 
alleged copyright (italics mine), an essential element of the 
copyright notice required by Section 4962. The phrases used 
in Section 4963, namely, ‘such notice of copyright or words 
of the same purport,’ and ‘a notice of United States copyright,’ 
refer most clearly to the notice specified in Section 4962; 
and while the courts have been liberal in holding any form 
of notice sufficient, which contains the essentials of ‘ name,’ 
‘claim of exclusive right’ and ‘ date when obtained,’ they have 
not yet sustained the sufficiency of a notice which 
omits some one of these three essentials.” In THe INLAND 
PRINTER for March, 1901, on page 967, will be found my reply 
to a query upon the same subject and the citation above is but 
confirmation of my construction of the law. 


wholly 


A Jury VA ues Literary Property.—The following excerpt 
from a case adjudicated by the Circuit Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois is of interest because of the rule of law 
pronounced and applied, and also illustrates how great an 
injustice a petit jury can inflict actuated by incomprehensible 
influences other than the law and evidence. The court below 
instructed the jury as follows: “As the owner of material 
possessions may assert his rights wherever or in whatever 
disguise his property is found, so the author of literary com- 
position may claim it as his own in whatever language or 
form of words it can be identified as his production. The true 
test of piracy, then, is not whether a composition is copied in 
the same language or the exact words of the original, but 
whether in substance it is reproduced; not whether the whole, 
but a material part is taken. . . . The controlling ques- 
tion is, whether the substanee of the work is taken without 
authority.” Notwithstanding this clear exposition of the law 
the jury rendered a verdict against the defendant for $10,000. 
In commenting upon this verdict the court said it was not 
supported by the evidence, and the tests of piracy as further 
defined in the instructions were clearly disregarded or mis- 
apprehended by the jury. Further the court remarked: “The 
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instructions were specific that, unless material portions of the 
play of ‘Congress’ which were found to be the intellectual 
production of plaintiff, were in fact and manifestly reproduced 
in the defendant’s play ‘ Ambition,’ the charge of 
The jury was further instructed, 
between the two plays 


and copied 
piracy was not sustained.” 
in reference to alleged resemblances 
in general features — such as scenes laid in Washington, and 
relating to honest and dishonest 
Senators or Congressmen beset by temptation at the hands of 
a sugar trust, love scenes complicating the plot, senators, negro 
servants, dudes and other [Note: dudes are 
classed with other accessories] of the modern drama, that they 
were, with the general theme or story, showing the triumph 
of an honest legislator over corrupt influences, common sub- 
jects, for imagination at least, in which the plaintiff possessed 
no right of literary property; that, unless identity was found 
in the matter and expression showing that one was copied 
from the other substantially and in material parts, although 
not in the exact language or form, there was no piracy, and 
the defendant was not liable in this action. ‘ When the two 
plays are compared, read either as an entire production or in 
detail in any parts or form, I can find no copying or imitation 
in plot, scene, dialogue, characters or dramatic 
situations, and no similarity, aside from the general features 
and subjects which were pointed out in the instructions as 
Unless the evidence is 


congressional legislation, 


accessories 


sentiment, 


clearly open to common use. 
entirely rejected, there is no room for inference that the play 
‘Ambition,’ as produced, was founded in the general plot or 
characters upon the plaintiff’s production. And if the testi- 
it establishes the complete priority of the 
Thus it 


mony is credited, 
defendant’s play 
will be seen from the foregoing that the jury, 
rogative, ignored the law and evidence and reached a conclu- 
at with and justice. I have 
quoted somewhat freely opinion because of the 
importance of the principle enunciated, namely, reproduction, 
in whole or in a material part, without authority, is the 
and also to exemplify the stupidity of the ordi- 


in conception and development.” 
using its pre- 
common _ sense 
from 


sion variance 


this 


either 
test of piracy; 
nary jury when passing upon the simplest questions of fact. 





THE MAIL PLATE, 


Under the new parcels post arrangement plates for use in 
newspapers and periodicals can readily be sent to distant parts 
of the world. The service supplies the best of current litera- 


ture, prepared in such a way as to be useful at any time, 
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Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
rlences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


-By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing 
—The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —Trimming and 
Routing Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50 ; 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted . 
exclusively to papier- maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, oe aia 9 for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 


ELECTROTYPING.- 


To PRESERVE OrIGINAL HALF-TONES.—We take pleasure in 
printing the following communication from an Albany (N. Y.) 
correspondent, replying to an inquiry in our November issue, 
save half-tones, which have been cast 
into newspaper plates: “In answer to Bridgeport subscriber, 
in November issue. Take your plate as it comes from the 
press (inked) and cover your half-tone over with whiting. 
Rub in good and melt plate as usual. Also, if you will rub 
whiting over face of half-tone before inserting you will have 
face of your half-tone.” 


as to the best way to 


no trouble in case metal flows onto the 
CAstTING SterEOTyPES.—An Eastern correspondent writes 
“T received several tons of new prepared stereo- 
type metal. I am working the same on curved plates. I have 
got to run my metal cold, and my casting-box hot, in order 
to get a good plate. Everything was running just lovely until 
we started to use half-tones. I could not run my metal cold, 
in order to make the half-tone show up good, so I run it some- 
what hotter. The half-tone and most parts of the plate turned 
cut fine, but at the end of my plate where the tail starts, it 


as follows: 
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SHIPS. 


An up-to-date advertiser’s conception of world-wide shipping, as done by the Mail Plate Company, Chicago. 


We show miniature reproductions of three 
methods of transportation, taken from a recent advertisement 
of the Mail Plate Company, Chicago, the steamship Empress 
of Japan, a ship of the Desert and a ship of the Far North. 
Knowledge is reaching the uttermost parts of the world, and 
this enterprising concern is doing its share in the good work. 


regardless of date. 


shrinks in the center, and chills on the right and left corners. 
I am using cardboard tail. Will you kindly answer through 
your interesting column in THE INLAND PRINTER as to what, 
in your opinion, causes that trouble.” Answer.—You will find 
it a difficult matter to make good casts with very hot metal. 
The hotter the metal the more it will contract in cooling. 

























































However, it may be possible to drive the shrink to a portion 
of the cast where it will do no harm. Instead of a cardboard 
tail use an old matrix, joining it to your mold in such a man- 
ner. that there will be no break or space between the mold and 
the tail. This will have the effect of causing the shrink to 
come nearer the mouth of the box. 

Cause oF Biisters.—A. B. W. writes: “ Enclosed find a 
blistered matrix. These blisters came from the first cast. 
Will you please give remedy? These matrices are shipped to 
us every week, made by some other firm.” Answer Blisters 
on a matrix are caused by moisture under the tissues, which 
is turned to steam by the heat of the metal. Possibly there 
was not sufficient drier in the paste or the matrix may not have 
been thoroughly dried before it was shipped to you, or it may 
have absorbed moisture en route. Whatever may be the cause 
of the moisture it should be thoroughly expelled before cast- 
ing, by laying the mold on the furnace or other hot surface 
for some time. 

Has Trous_e IN STEREOTYPING.— E. J. W. writes: “We 
seem to have a difficulty which is not covered in the details 
of your work on stereotyping. What we wish to know is, what 
is the cause of the lateral expansion, or, otherwise, the shrink- 
ing of the type under the influence of the heat required for 
drying the matrix? We can attribute it only to this: On 
page 26 we note you touch upon certain forms of brass leads 
which will allow for expansion. This has been taken into 
consideration, and we are using pine strips to allow the leads 
to have a slight expansion. We have taken occasion to tighten 
the matrix press as indicated on page 29, and fulfilled all the 
requirements that seemed essential in this process. We have 
been obtaining very good matrices under your instructions, 
but of late we are experiencing some little trouble in getting 
perfectly sharp stereotype plates. We attribute this to some 
little manipulation of the heated metal, either by pouring it 
too rapidly or not securing the exact temperature, and have 
tried all possible variations in these particulars. It occurs to 
us that in using the metal there seems to be a large scoria rise 
to the surface which is not remelted and absorbed again. The 
query is as to whether the antimony is not separated by this 
means, and we have not a correct mixture that gives sharp 
impressions. We manage to add a little of the new metal at 
each melting, so as to replenish it constantly about as fast as 
it is used. Would you suggest the addition of a slight amount 
of tin to unite these metals, or what can you suggest to help 
us out?” Answer—In answer to your first inquiry, see 
reply to another correspondent in this department. The 
reason you do not get sharp plates is because your matrices 
are not deep enough. If you will stir a little resin into your 
scoria, or dross, when the metal is hot, it will reduce to metal 
again. Would not advise you to add tin to your metal. It is 
not needed and would be likely to cause shrinks in your plates. 


Type SHORTENED BY STEREOTYPING.—J. J. E., Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, writes: “We are having trouble in our stereotyping 
department with type ‘sinking.’ For instance, several times 
we have sent forms of new type into that department to have 
matrices made; they come back, and, in comparing it with type 
from same case and font, find that it is at least two or three 
points low. Our stereotyper says he can not locate the cause. 
He uses the regulation beating brush, new type-high bearer, and 
dries matrices on steam table with from sixty to seventy 
pounds of steam under it. We have been trying to locate the 
cause, and take this mode of relating our troubles, trusting 
some members of the -fraternity may tell us whether it is 
defective type, the beating, or does it lie in the steam table. 
Any information in regard to this matter will be much appre- 
ciated.” Answer.—AIt is a curious fact that type sometimes 
becomes shortened by stereotyping, although the usual effect 
is just the opposite. That is to say, the usual effect of heat is 
to cause expansion, and in most cases when type is affected by 
stereotyping, it is made longer and higher. The theory is that 
3-6 
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when type is locked up tightly in a steel chase and subjected 
to the heat of a steam table, it expands in the direction of 
least resistance, which, of course, is the vertical direction. A 
remedy for this difficulty is found in providing an elastic 
medium with which to surround the type and take the squeeze 
of expansion. The writer for a great many years has 
employed strips of soft pine wood between the bearers which 
surround the type and the chase, and has found this to be quite 
an effectual preventive of “growing” type. The expansion 
theory works out very nicely in the case of “ growing” type, 
but it will obviously not apply to “ sinking” type. It is a fact 
that type purchased from different makers is differently 
affected by heat, and this fact is due probably to the difference 

















AN ARTISTIC OFFICE, 


Oscar E. Binner in the New York branch of his engraving establishment. 


in metal mixtures used in casting the type. The writer has 
stereotyped, hundreds of times, type from certain foundries 
without any appreciable injury, and in other cases has known 
type to be ruined in a week by expansion. In view of the 
fact that some makes of type do not seem to be affected by the 
heat of the steam table, while others expand and still others 
contract, it would seem to be the part of wisdom for the pur- 
chaser to make a careful test of different kinds before making 
his final selection. The writer has never had any experience 
with “sinking” type, but is well aware of the fact that leads 
and slugs made of soft metal shrink rapidly on the steam table, 
and continue to shrink every time they are heated, even when 
they are not locked up or subjected to any squeeze whatever. 
In some recent experiments the writer had occasion to use on 
the steam table some pica slugs, which were just twenty inches 
in length. In the course of a week, during which time the slugs 
had been heated perhaps fifty times, they had shrunk to nine- 
teen inches in length, a loss of one inch, and they are still 
shrinking. With this experience in mind the writer is strongly 
inclined to suspect that type which “sinks” is too soft, and 
that type which “ grows” is too hard, and that there is some- 
where a happy medium which is just right. 
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A dvertist ng 
for Printers 


KS By F. F. HELMER 


This department considers matter which is used for advertising 
the printer’s business. It is assumed that specimens sent in are 
submitted for such comment as will show defects or pass along a 
good point to other printers. It is desirable for the possible repro- 
duction of good things to have black and white proofs wherever 
practicable. Address matter to F. F. Helmer, Lockport, New York. 


























SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Many letters have been received from printers wanting to 
be put in communication with others who desire to exchange 
specimens of advertising work. This department has also 
frequently been asked to sell selections from the many speci- 
mens that it receives. Hitherto, requests of. the former class 
have been merely published, while requests of the latter class 
had to be denied for the time being. 

It has long seemed desirable-that there should be both an 
exchange of specimens between printers and a distribution of 
the matter which has been reviewed in these columns. 

There is nothing so good as seeing things for oneself. 

Here, of necessity, the criticisms must be written primarily 
for the printer who has done the work, although a strong effort 
is made to give outsiders an understanding of the points in 
question. The possession, then, of a quantity of specimens that 
have been passed upon gives one the chance of appreciating to 
the full criticisms on others than his own. It will also bring 
to view many things impossible to be presented in the limited 
space which is fair to give one man’s examples. 

As the exchange of specimens between a limited number of 
printers secures for them only the sight of work done by the 
same set of men, and is beset with the difficulties of organizing 
and keeping all parties to the agreement, it would obviously be 
more practical to have a central exchange from which variety 
as well as certainty of service may be obtained, with less 
trouble and at less expense. 

Based in the main upon the plan adopted for the Job Speci- 
men Exchange, THE INLAND PRINTER offers its readers an 
Exchange of Advertising Specimens, which will be under the 
following regulations: 

Any printer sending at least a dozen copies of some effect- 
ive thing used in his own advertising, with 25 cents, will 
receive from fifteen to twenty assorted specimens from the 
department’s general collection. 

[The dozen specimens will go to replenish the general sup- 
ply; the fee to cover postage and give a slight compensation 
for selection. ] 

Requests will be filled in order of receipt. 

Particular specimens (that may have been mentioned in 
these columns) can not be promised. For such, write to the 
printers themselves, not forgetting stamps. 

The packages in all instances will be made as nearly as pos- 
sible of equal value and variety, fairly representative of the 
work sent to the department month by month for review. 

Specimens will remain the property of those to whom they 
are sent. 

Address all matter for the exchange to F. F. Helmer, Lock- 
port, New York, and not to the office of publication. 


A RATHER quaint advertisement of the Coeymans (N. Y.) 
Herald is a little four-page folder fitting an ordinary envelope 
and printed in black and red on butchers’ paper, with heavy 
line, old-style vignettes. 

Tue work of Winship & Ogden sent by E. W. Stutes, 
“ typographical architect,” Spokane, Washington, includes some 


very neat specimens of printing, both in composition and press- 
work. As to advertising quality they have little beyond their 
admirable technical display. The blotters present too much 
at once, while the matter lacks force of expression. 


From Perry’s Printery, Great Falls, Montana, we have an 
example of excellent blotter composition (not of proper col- 
ors to reproduce). The matter consists of a little discourse on 
“ Typographical Tricks.” 

Push is an illustrated eight-page periodical issued by the 
Grit Publishing Company, of Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
The cover-design here reproduced was originally printed in 
purple with a tint of light blue. 

Push goes out among the advertisers of :the country 
each month to proclaim the merits of Pennsylvania Grit as 
an advertising medium. It purposely refrains from all side- 
line efforts to be entertaining. It is made for people to 
whom clear-cut talk on profitable publicity is interesting of 


itself. _n 
itse “Grit makes the man; 


The want of it the chump. 
The men who win lay hold, 
Hang on and hump.” 











Gake Your Pick // 


~~ 
You can buy a suit of ; 
Or another suit for thirty, as ™ 
Take Your Pick! 


And in each case you get al! yu buy 
You like the good suit best do J 
Take Your Pick. 
It'syust the same in printing, yr may find 
Something very “cheap.” if that is to your mind== 


Take Your Pick-- 





But the printing really cheapest in the end 
Is a good deal like the better suit, m 





Take Your Pick 





A PERIODICAL ~ote- 
PRESENTATION OF 
FACT CONCERNING 
THE MERITS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA GRIT, 
AMERICAS GREAT 
FAMILY WEEKLY. 
AS AN ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


The SUN Print Shop does n 





that we cannot use ¢ you 
proper machinery to do it with, an 
proper paper for it. All thes 

do with every job Do you 

Sor the money? 





The Sun Print Shop. 


























A BLOTTER. 

COVER-DESIGN. a i : 

Toothpick attached with 
wire staple. 


ALTHOUGH it seems wasteful to go to the trouble of attaching 
objects to a blotter which can be used only for a short time, 
a toothpick makes a couple of good points on a blotter done 
at the Sun Print Shop, Spring Valley, Wisconsin. The text 
is reproduced; read it. 


TuHE following about a neat little publication of four pages 
with a red cover printed in silver is taken from its editorial 
—* A successful advertisement is one to which direct results 
can be traced. August and September were two of the 
busiest months ever experienced by the Wiegner Printery, 
Philadelphia, and about seventy-five per cent of the new 
custom was traceable to the advertising value of the August 
issue of Ads. & Prints. 


Wiru the illustration of a schoolmaster flogging a boy, a 
blotter by the Ritchie-Freeman Printing Company, Sedalia, 
Missouri, is headed: “ This is one way to learn how to figure.” 
The intended application is obvious — both in the illustration 
and in the advertisement, but the matter does not follow in 
good order of points. A “ By the way” would better be placed 
as a postscript or footnote; it would not lose force even in 
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small type. The first thing to do in an advertisement is to drop 
something like a sheet anchor into the mind of the reader, and 
when you have given it a turn or two to make it surely fast, 
tie up to it. Do not shove out the hawser before you do the 
anchor. And do not try to tie up tight before it has reached 
bottom. A lot of men who write advertisements so lack con- 
fidence in the ability of their words to take hold of people that 
they nervously upset all proper order and must have everything 
out at once. As surely as no reader, other than Argus, can take 
in everything at once, the advertisement writer might just as 
well keep cool and plan the matter to be used in a certain order. 
Cast your anchor, make it fast, and tie to it. 


“Wuy THE MAN YAWNED” is a good advertising story and 
makes a neat booklet as issued by F. H. Gerlock & Co., Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. I do not commend the cover-design (except 
in its combination of dark green and silver), for the sprawling 
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number we have received four or five requests for samples, all very polite, 
but no stamps. We dislike to ignore them, but can hardly afford to keep 
it up at this rate. If any printer desires our folder he can have it for 
12 cents a year. We would suggest that this would be a good idea for 
people who are looking for ideas. Twelve cents is not a large item. 
Very truly, 
H. H. Starker & Co. 
TuHeE Republican Publishing Company, Ravenna, Ohio, very 
regularly issues a blotter bearing a good-sized calendar for the 
month with a lot of printing crowded about it. This is sent out 
in an envelope having a little talky introduction and business 
card in the upper left-hand corner. As an advertisement likely 
to be read, the envelope is better than the blotter. 


A NEWSPAPER advertisement of the Signal Press, Rock 
Creek, Ohio, is characterized by unhackneyed matter, which 
makes it of interest. This is the simple tale of how a letter 
went round the world and found its way back because of the 














WHY THE MAN 
YAWN 2 D 


HE FELT 
GRIEVED 








It made him yawn. He refused the job. 
He said it makes him sick to 


man. see it. 


He was really an up-to-date 


He had been using printers’ 
ink for a good many years, but 


The printer felt grieved, of 
course, and said a good many 


when the printer set him up a 
circular in the same type and 
borders that his father had used 


uncomplimentary things, but 
then, the man was paying his 
bill, so he didn’t mind 


for the past twenty years, he 
yawned and said it wouldn’t 


The printing that was con- 
sidered good work ten years 
o ago won't do for people who 
are doing business in the twen- 
tieth century. 
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The man said that the fellow Well, we've buried “The 


who got the biggest piece of same old thing’’ long ago. We 


the melon, generally had the 
knife. He said also, that the 
man who used poor printing 
‘didn’t cut much ice.” 


threw it away with the broken 
type, the mashed Tule and all 
the other worn out, run-down- 


at-the-heel stuff that progress- 
The printer looked dogged 


and said ‘the didn’t know," 
and the man gave the job to us 


ive printers discard. 
We give you the out-ot-the 
ordinary sort of printing at a 


We manage pretty well to price that makes both of us 


keep in touch with what’s go- xiteled: 
ing on in the pushing, hustling www 
business world, with the pro- . ~ 
. x 4 AO, 
gress of the printer’s art, and F. H. Gerlock & (¢ 
our work shows it. PRINTING... 
SPECIALISTS 
<SEEy 
9 wath <p 504 Lackawanna Ave. 
SESS SCRANTON, PA. 























FOUR PAGES OF 


dragon which occupies two-thirds of the large panel is neither 
grotesquely decorative nor related to inertia and weariness. 
Somebody who has an eye in his head and a hand for writing 
ought to be able to turn out another good story like this made 
up on three or four little cuts to be picked up somewhere. 
There are plenty in the “Inland Printer Cut and Ornament 
Book.” Here are a few suggested groupings: Nos. 1172, 1174, 
1173, 1153 and 356. Nos. 1154-7. Nos. 1128, 1129 (An 
Exploded Theory: People used to think, etc. They can see 
now, etc.) Nos. 1006-8 (Is it the same?) Let us see who can 
write the best advertisement story on some of these! 


“A Prosperous Loox” is the subject of a blotter advertise- 
ment by the Ames Times, Ames, Iowa. The illustration is of 
a fat gentleman, very broad and swell. The composition is 
attractive, though perhaps overcrowded, and the matter deals 
with “good clothes and well-printed stationery.” The cut, 
however, is too much of a caricature to assist the point. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the following: 


H. H. STALKER & CO., 
THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS, 
109 Washington Avenue, S$. 
F. F. Helmer: Lansinc, Micu., October 14, 1901. 
Dear Sir,—Will you kindly give space in your department for a 
further exhortation to printers to enclose stamps when they desire sample 
copies of journals, etc. Since the reproduction of a page in the last 


A BOOKLET, 


return card and the strength of the envelope supplied by that 
office. Other advertisements submitted with this contained 
ordinary assertions, not backed up by any expressed reasons 
for the printer’s boast. 


“ 


SHOWING the value of “something different” I would cite 
an instance told by the proprietor of the Black Cat Press, San 


want | Have A MAN site PHONE | 
| a 


printed nswer 


we can } your CALL Our 
print it CAT PRESS | _—— 
BLACK | Folsom 
| 402 McAllister Street | 1704 


Words “A man” and **Phone”’ in red. 


Francisco. A little tag-board slip about 114 by 6 inches proved 
of use. The slip is reproduced. The card gave name, address, 
etc., with the cut of a black cat against a red background. 


The tag-board slip is from 4 lot of ten thousand scraps of waste. I 
have only just issued them and, of course, can not tell whether they will 
benefit me or not, but the distributor who gave them out was also distrib- 
uting cards, and he tells me that the cards (when the two were handed 
out together) were immediately thrown aside, but my slip was invariably 
read. 


Tue Proof Sheet, a printer’s private periodical, from Kan- 
sas City, has succeeded so well that the publisher has taken up 
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the writing of advertisements as well as printing. He further- 
more very kindly writes as follows: 

Referring to our little monthly advertisement called the Proof Sheet, 
our idea is to use different colored stock and ink and illustrate different 
styles of type in each issue. While we do not claim any great literary 
merit for the Proof Sheet, at the same time it has caught popular fancy 
and is more than paying for itself every month. 

We are very careful to have all the jokes and local hits strictly orig- 
inal, and at the same time work in enough of our own advertisement to 
show where it comes from. 

I think your idea for printers to exchange advertising matter is a 
good one and we have put the names of the little papers mentioned in the 
last (May) issue of Tue INLAND PRINTER On our mailing list. 

Very truly yours, 
Stpney F. Woopy. 


A REMINISCENCE of summer is offered by the W. P. Dunn 
Company, Chicago. The photograph of a delightful bit of 
water, backed by woods, is accompanied by the picture of a 

















“WE ARE FISHING AGAIN — THIS TIME FOR BUSINESS.” 


string of fourteen fish, and on the gray mounting card is 
printed: “ We are fishing again —this time for business.” 
“THINKS” is a very creditable little advertisement in the 
form of a booklet 2% by 3% inches, covered by a piece of gray 
board with a triangular flap bearing the title and sealed with a 



















































Tuat the printer who does the Tat bright attractive ideas are 
DID YOU EVER gh cee i epalletn din always beneficial to your 
business 
STOP TO 
Tuat the way to prosperity is 
THINK nly cannot give to let the public know what 
you good quality of stock you have 
Tuat good printing creates a Tuat our business is to help 
good impression witb your you increase your business 
” Tat 
t to be penny wise and 
pound foolish is next door SCHULKINS @ COMPANY 
to Kankakee PRINTERS 
Twat to be up-to-date is essen- 196-108 CLARK STREET 
& tial to Success CHICAGO 
Tuat we are fully equipped to are at your service at any and 
Satisfy the most particular all times Teleptone Maio £788 
\ FEW PAGES FROM BOOKLET ON ‘S THINKS.” 


drop of wax. ‘Three of the six inside pages are reproduced. 
The work is that of Burt FE. Davis, foreman. 

E. Waite, Lebanon, New Hamp- 
shire, is not a bad thing for his blotter, 


Tue smiling face of H. 


Not half a hezd or two heads, but the head of an old 
friend the Lebanon Printer. Look him up. 
It is unfortunate the printing shows faults and the composi- 
tion has Bradley type and hair-line rules. | trust it is not 


Mr. Waite’s personality that allows an offset of impression on 
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the blotter. May it indeed offset the impression this faulty 
work may put upon people’s minds! 

ORIGINALITY consists as much in doing an old thing a new 
way as in producing the unheard of. Mr. Will H. Older gives 
us a blotter with the heading, “ Over and Over,” illustrates it 











“OVER AND OVER.” 


with an excellent instantaneous photograph of three boys play- 
ing leap-frog, and writes his advertisement as follows: 
OVER AND OVER 

Again have I told you of the fine quality of my printing — 

of my good machinery, types, inks, papers, etc., of my care- 

ful attention to the details of the work in hand. 

This combination assures you of printing that will please 

you —that will help your business — that will make you a 

firm believer in the fact that ‘‘ good printing pays.” 
Whether or not he got his idea from page 860 of the Septem- 
ber INLAND PRINTER, it is new enough to interest any one who 
had seen the other illustration half a dozen times, as I have. 
In fact, this illustration is the more taking of the two. 


Mitter & Pircuer, Schenectady, New York, word a blotter 
thus: : 
TYPE STYLES CHANGE almost as often as ladies’ millinery. 
Therefore, if you want your printed matter to be up to 
date you must go to the printer who keeps his equipment up 
to date. 
The display would have been better if confined entirely to the 
two modern faces mentioned as lately added to the office. 
KNOTS SOMETIMES LEAD TO TROUBLE. 
You will not be troubled about your printing if you place 
it in our hands, etc. 
This matter is printed neatly by Ye Chipman Printery, Poland, 
Maine, and the blotter has a very dainty combination of color, 
including the knot of silk tied over the initial K. 


A BLOTTER that would attract attention is one issued by the 
Pelton Art Printing Company, Grand Junction, Colorado, evi- 
dently at the time of the “Annual Peach Feast.” A peach in 
red and yellow is pictured life size upon it with startling effect. 
It seems too bad the text makes no reference to such an excel- 
lent opening, but breaks away to an entirely unexpected subject. 
It would have been easy to say something about the peach 
market and its profits before getting to this matter: 

We were on the right side of the paper market, and have 
some exceptional bargains in letter-heads, note-heads, state- 
ments, envelopes and other lines. 

Or it might have been put thus: 

This large and luscious peach is not a real peach. 

But this peach and type and all give you a real specimen 
of our printing. 

As you prefer to see peaches before you buy them, so we 
expect you to want to see our work before giving orders. 

May we show you other samples and quote you a few 
prices? 

Our samples need not be viewed through red net, and 
‘in sight.” 


‘ 


our prices are altogether 
There is good connection between heading and matter in the 
blotter from this same firm, beginning: “It’s a Substantial 
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Business we are building up in the Colorado State Bank Build- 
ing,” etc., and the half-tone of such a fine and substantial block 
makes a telling impression, helped a trifle also by the large size 
of the blotter, 4%4 by 9%. 


Barets & MatrHews, of Des Moines, in reply to a rather 
general criticism I made on the use of imitation typewritten 
letters, contend for themselves that there is a demand and it is 
profitable to supply it, especially as they have acquired the 
knack of doing this work well. That is all right, but let me 
restate my opinion concisely. The imitation typewritten letter 
is a transparent advertising device, because the business man 
that sends one out knows one when it comes in his own mail. 
And who at the present time has not used them? To make it 
seem like a letter it is usually written in a rambling, unstudied 
style and, of course, is printed without display; consequently 
there is no salient point to be had on a glance in case it is not 
read all through by being mistaken for a letter. It costs, 
besides the one printing, whatever the firm has previously paid 
for the stationery that is used for it. This may include high- 
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Slips, either black or red, printed in gold bronze, very appro- 
priately carry this sentiment. The company also makes good 
use of Josh Billings’ remark about the rooster: 
I luv a rooster for tew things — one is the krow that is 
in him, and the other is the spurs that air on him to bak up 
his krow with. 
A red rooster is displayed on a black folder with this quotation 
and the assertion, “ We Krow!” followed by inside matter in 
white ink reading: 
Because 
We want you to hear us. 
We want you to know that we do printing. 
We want you to know that we do good printing. 
We want you to know that our prices are reasonable. 
We want you to know that we would like to do your 
printing. 
We want you to know that NOW is the time to start 
having us do your printing. 
We want you to know that we have ideas that you can 
turn to good account. 
We have “the spurs” to back our ‘‘ krow” up with in 
the shape of a modern, down-to-date printing-plant. 















E have just made a book. 
It is merely an advertisement of 
| our business, but ic is the finest book 
) we kaow how to make. 
It ix the finest book ever printed 
to advertise the printing business. 












It ‘will intefest every man inter: 

ested in good printing. “it will be 
| sent to°every man who asks for it. If you do 
not ask for it, we will conclude you do not 
} want it. If you do-want it, you must serurn 


the enclosed coupon at onee. 
The book will be ready. for distribution about 
November sth. The edition is limited, because it 
is toe expensive to be distributed without care. 
This folder is really to call your-atrention tm the tact 





that we are no longer going to sell paper. We are 
going to confine ourselves entirely to high-class catalogue 
work, book printing and embossing. 
On that account we ar 
“seconds,” specials” and “jobs” in pads and papers 
Here are samples of what we new bave in stork, and 


dy to close out all our 






area 

If there is anything here that you want at the price 
named, you had beter want it right away, a¥ what we have 
now left ix all we will ever have. « 

Whether you want paper or not, let us know whether 
you want our book. It is free, but you must ask for it. 
Tei towe sets GRIFFITH, AXTELL & CADY CO. 
Gar © Se pom wien HOETORE, WAESACHESE TTS 








seein \ 
| An 
| al 
RNELL NEEDS Apps \ 
Oe NEW AND. | to \ : \ 
ATHLETIC | ihians 
S ARGER pier oe \Cornelliz 
Phe apes 














FOUR STYLES OF CIRCULARS. 


Two shades of green on green 
stock. 


The matter in question. 


grade stock, a couple of inks, and perhaps a more expensive 
form of impression even than letterpress printing. For the 
above reasons I should think both the advertising customer 
and the printer would prefer an honest, emphatic and attrac- 
tive typographical display, in colors, perhaps, and in a taste 
expressive of value in the matter presented. The notice on 
page 858 (September INLAND PrINTER) and the Heintzemann 
card on page 560 (July) represent styles that would effect con- 
sideration in any-office. The “part of a folder” on page 78 
(April) stands for a kind that is plain and presents matter to 
the point. The Griffith, Axtell & Cady Co.’s letter as well as 
the Security Safe Deposit Company’s notice and Cornell mat- 
ter are reproduced beside an imitation typewritten letter to 
show comparative force, the first three suffering considerably 
by loss of color. As these are all intended to compel attention, 
I leave it to the readers which are strongest. 


THE Speaker Printing Company, Detroit, declares that “A 
Golden Opportunity is lost . every time you send 


out a letter without enclosing a little advertising matter.” 





In red and black. Press of 
Fleming & Carnrick. 


On antique deckle-edge paper, 
with red initial. 


We are equipped with new, high-speed, close-register 
presses. 

Our type is new and comprises a large assortment of the 
latest and best faces. 

We have all the latest labor-saving devices. 

We make an honest effort to keep our promises as 
regards delivery. 

We give you full count every time and a few over for 
good measure. 

We use the best of inks. 

We employ skilled workmen, and are not so large but 
that we can personally superintend all work which leaves our 
plant. 

These are a few of the reasons why we turn out good 
printing and why we can do it at very reasonable prices, and 
we would like to have you see us the first time you are in 
the market and get our figures. 

Don’t think any job is too small; all receive careful and 
prompt attention. 


A black envelope was printed in red and white for this. A 
blotter headed “ Three-color Specimens,” using yellow, red 
and blue ink on the three words, is a very handsome piece of 
composition, and shows in panel at the side an excellent three- 
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color half-tone print. The work is altogether in unusual har- 
mony, and the matter is well written bearing upon the facilities 
of this company for producing work “in three, one or ten 
colors.” 
Tue Rice Press, Flint, Michigan, makes a good boast in 
this: 
PROMPTNESS 
is a virtue rarely found in a printer. 
A promise to deliver a job “day after to-morrow 


” 


usually 
means week after next. 

We have made promptness one of the rules of our busi- 
ness. If we set a certain date for the delivery of a job, 
that’s the date you get it. 

It pays us to be prompt. It creates satisfaction all 
around, and we stand a better chance of getting the job if 
the customer knows that promises mean something in our 


shop. 
The strength of such an advertisement is in making good the 
boast. This blotter put it forth in fairly good display, so that 
its success depends upon the reputation of the Press. 





THE YULE LOG. 

Lack of originality in designing work appropriate to the 
Christmas holidays is humorously touched on by the Chicago 
Record-Herald as follows: 

“This is the season when the artists paint Yule logs. 
Where is the newspaper or magazine artist who never made a 
picture of a Yule log? For ourselves, we never saw a Yule 
log, and we do not believe any of the artists ever did. But the 
Yule log continues to charm the artist ——to make him strive 
for nobler, better things. 

“They are bringing in the Yule log from the forest as of 
yore; they have dragged it o’er the hills and through the 
snow; the old retainer carries in the great head of the boar 
—oh, we know it, for the artist has it so. 

“The flames long ago ceased leaping up the great, open 
chimney, but the artist, like the poet, refuses to be held down 
to facts. He lugs in the old fireplace and dresses Mildred and 
Maude and Myrtle in garments that could not possibly be worn 
with straight-front corsets, and the poor girls can not help 
themselves, while father, with a collar that was stylish long 
ago, gives orders to the servants here and there, and mother 
—gentle mother—with her pretty face aglow, helps gra- 
ciously to manage the affair. 

“We do not wish to disparage the Yule log. It probably 
was a good thing in its day — but its day is past. It has been 
succeeded by the gas stove, and the “old retainers’ have gone 
with it. Father is taking good care to keep his nose out of the 
kitchen and mother is too busy with her social duties to go 
poking around among the pots and pans. 

“Why not let the poor old Yule log have a rest? We 
have seen it on the covers of magazines year after year ever 
since they have been able to print colored pictures on maga- 
zine covers, and ‘ The Bringing In of the Yule Log’ has been 
a stock cut in newspaper offices ever since Artemus Ward 
was a tramp printer. 

“ Pity the poor old Yule log. It has served us well, but why 
wear the bark from a log just because it is willing? The 
Yule log’s out of order; give us something that is new. The 
great head of the boar has ceased to charm; in its place we 
have the sausage, and oh, it’s delicious too—when Uncle 
Henry brings it from the farm.” 





AN ENTERPRISING FARM PAPER. 


The November issue of the Farm, Field and Stockman and 
Model Farmer has cover of attractive design, in colors, with 
fifty-eight pages of reading and advertisements. The paper 
has a healthy and prosperous look, which speaks well for the 
ability of its publisher, Mr. M. Timmons, who started the 
Model Farmer, and ran it separately awhile. 
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INDIANA’S OLDEST PRINTER. 


The Register, Crown Point, Indiana, recently presenied its 
readers with a supplement, showing a portrait of Mr. John 
Millikan, similar to the one given herewith. Of him it says: 
“Mr. Millikan has so long been identified with:this paper’s 
history that it is even yet, although under the management of 
younger heads, almost a part and parcel of his daily life. Mr. 
John Millikan bears the honor of being the oldest editor- 
printer in Indiana, and is a man who has been identified with 
the newspaper interests of Northern Indiana for over sixty 





Photo by Vilmer. 
JOHN MILLIKAN, 


Indiana’s oldest editor — now retired. 


years. Although he has ceased the labors of an editor’s lot 
and laid by his pen, he yet manifests an active interest in the 
welfare of the paper. Mr. Millikan was born in Delaware 
county, Ohio, on July 16, 1814, and began his apprenticeship at 
the case when twelve years of age. He comes of a family of 
printers, who are noted for their longevity of life. His 
brother, Mr. William Millikan, is still actively engaged in 
newspaper work at the age of ninety-seven years, as editor of 
the Daily Herald, at Washington Court House, Ohio, and bears 
the distinction of being the oldest editor in Ohio. In February, 
1837, he came to Indiana with his brother and located at South 
Bend, where he published the Free Press.- He has been con- 
nected editorially with the Laporte Union, the Plymouth 
Republican, the Crown Point Cosmos, and last the Register, 
which he published successfully until 1891, when he transferred 
his interests to S. B. Day, to retire to a life of quiet rest and 
peaceful contentment. He is a practical printer, with that 
thorough skilled knowledge of an old-time workman. As an 
editor he was always careful and judicious, and generally on 
the right side of every question. In politics he is unalterably 
Republican, and was an old-time Whig. He has always 
borne the respect and good will of the public, irrespective of 
party, creed or clique.” 
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Photo by R. C. McLean, Chicago. 
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THE WORK OF JOHN PAULDING, 

We have pleasure in presenting a portrait of John Pauld- 
ing, who designed and modeled the cover of this issue, 
together with a few miniature specimens of his other work. 
Mr. Paulding was born in Ohio in 1873 and came to Chicago 
in 1893. He was at first employed in the shipping department 
of a manufacturing concern, but afterward found more con- 
genial employment as clerk in 
a piano establishment, and by 
hard work won a way to the 
position of confidential clerk 
and territorial manager. He 
had shown some talent for art 
and spent much time in even- 
ing study. Finally, reaching a 
point where the future seemed 
more secure, he severed his 
connection with his employers 
and spent some time in school, 
striving for the broadening of 
his abilities. He then made a 
tour of a few months among 
the art centers of Europe, and 
on his return decided to go 
into the profession by opening a studio in Chicago. With an 
ambition for achievement in the field of sculpture, and a 
business training that naturally caused him to look for the 
most promising and immediate demand for his work, Mr. 
Paulding at once saw the great opportunity for the use of 
modeled or sculptured designs as applied to the wants of the 
publisher and advertiser. Much of the work of others in this 





JOHN PAULDING. 
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MODELED COVER, 


Designed by John Paulding. 
) s 


line seemed to be without spontaneity, invention or originality, 
and this brought about in him a healthy discontent and a 
desire to do something better. His work to-day shows 
whether he has accomplished this or not. Believing stead- 
fastly in his art and the idea that it may and will find a place 
high among the art crafts applied to similar uses, he has set 
about the inspiring task of its upbuilding. The throwing of 
color into modeled designs is somewhat new, and must be 
handled with great care. This Mr. Paulding has tried on the 
present cover, with the help of the Binner Engraving Com- 
pany, who made the plates, and has secured an effect both 
pleasing and artistic. A plaster cast of the original model, 
21 by 28 inches in size, tinted in the same manner as the 
printed cover, is on exhibition in THE INLAND PRINTER office. 
Visitors are cordially invited to view it. 








Notes and Queries 
on Lithograph, 
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Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
recelve respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Lirno Etcu-crounp In CaxeEs.—J. C. S., Chicago, Illinois, 
wants a sample of etching ground, which was advertised some 
years ago as “ Wagner’s Litho Etching Ground.” He desires 
a ground which will not crack or break away near the 
engraved lines, even if it were put on very thin. Answer.— 
We have sent a small package of ground to Mr. S.’s address, 
and have received the money for same, but the package has 
been returned to us marked “ Not there.’ Will forward again 
upon receiving new address and additional postage. 

OrcANIC Firms, or New Ipbeas ror “ Ben Day” Fitms.— 
Kaston, Newark Reprint, Newark, New Jersey, writes: “ Why 
not use celluloid for making Ben Day films? This material is 
not influenced by heat or wet in the atmosphere, and could not 
break, either.” Answer—It seems there is some difficulty in 
using this substance for transparent Ben Day films, or we would 
have had them ere this. The latest advices from Germany and 
France tell of a certain skin, which is rendered by a peculiar 
process of manipulation a very close competitor of the Ben Day 
article, and certainly is unbreakable. Any one interested will 
receive the address of the maker of these organic films. 


Gum Sotutions.—J. G., Albany, New York, writes: “I 
have been reading in Richmond’s Grammar of Lithography — 
‘use twelve parts gum solution to one part of phosphoric 
acid. What is meant. by ‘gum solution’? I have hunted 
all through the book but can not find out what gum solution 
consists of. Would you kindly inform me?” Answer—Gum 
solution is a certain quantity of gum arabic dissolved in 
(preferably distilled) water.. For stone it is usually taken a 
little thicker than for aluminum or zinc; say for stone a fifty 
per cent solution, for metal a thirty or forty per cent solution. 
The lithographer usually keeps gum solutions of different 
strengths on hand. 


WorkKiINnG ON HicHLy PotisHED ZINc PLATES witH LiTHO 
Toucue— P. C. A., “Old Reader,” asks: “In working on a 
polished zinc plate with litho touche I find that the pen lines 
do not come solid if I use the ink thick — but when I use the 
ink thin the lines will run, or spread. What can be done to 
prevent this?” Answer—lIf it is obligatory to work with 
litho touche, mixed, presumably, with water, why not provide 
the plates with a fine grain (made with a felt block, water and 
fine sand), or by dipping plates in a nitric acid. bath, which 
produces a dull finish? In working the ink a brush would be 


- more efficient than a pen, according to my judgment, in order 


to get solid lines. You have not stated whether you wish to 
“etch up” this work, but I presume that such is the idea. 
If so, why not take litho transfer ink, thinned down with a 
little turpentine and oil of lavender? This will take the 
etching powder much better than the touche. 


REGARDING ANASTATIC TRANSFERRING.—Rev. F. S., Thomas- 
town, Connecticut, writes: “Once more I take the liberty of 
addressing you. Is there any method by which old and new 
prints, for instance, an article in a newspaper one or two years 
old, can be transferred to zinc, without the use of photog- 
raphy, and by etching, made suitable for printing? If so, 
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please give me full description, both of the transferring and 
etching method.” Answer—We sometimes enter into nego- 
tiations with parties out of town, by special arrangement, 
when lengthy and particular processes, requiring close, minute 
and painstaking effort at explanation are required; but it may 
suffice to refer you to the November, 1808, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, in this department, and subsequent number, where 
this subject has been touched upon. Would add that one of 
our correspondents in New York city is now practicing the 
art of duplicating newspaper clippings, and has profited by 
our assistance in this direction. 

ETcHING By THE GALVANIC MetHop.— E. of L., Memphis, 
Tennessee, writes: “ Would you kindly advise me how elec- 
tric or galvanic .etching can be accomplished upon knives 
and other metallic articles?” Answer— Names and orna- 
mental designs can be etched upon metallic goods by a much 
simpler way than the galvanic battery, and has been described 
in these columns before. One liter naphtha, 7% kg. carbon 
bisulphide, 2 kg. pulverized resin, 1.5 kg. chloride of copper. 





gum is needed, etc. The article in question is too theoretical 
and not practical, and as long as we have so many vital 
questions and answers to attend to, our efforts must be kept 
active in that direction. 


A “WasH” To PREVENT CHEMICAL CHANGES AFFECTING 
Light CoLors IN PRINTING FROM ZINC OR ELECTRO PLATES.— 
P., Syracuse, New York, writes: “In your September number 
you speak of a silver or nickel facing, to be applied to process 
plates in order to prevent formation of an oxide which will 
destroy the brilliancy of white ink, or tarnish very delicate 
colors on the type press while printing. Now I have been 
using a ‘wash’ (it seems to be known by few), composed of 


Nitrate of silver (by Weight). .o.cccccccecscecees 2 parts 

Distilled water (by weight) ............esceceees 37 parts 
Dissolve above and add: 

Sal ammoniae Chy wWeist) o< o.ocs.os6scsiccd cc cewe 2 parts 

Hydrophosphorite of soda (by weight)........... 4 parts 

Precipitated chalk (by Weight).o00<sccscrcscccses 4 parts 


Shake occasionally for several days. This can be applied to 
type-metal plates, and will remove all danger of an oxide 


5 
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BICYCLES: 


+ CHICAGO » 


MODELED COVER-DESIGNS BY JOHN PAULDING, CHICAGO, 


After covering the article to be etched with a thin layer of 
this mixture, the painting out of lettering is done with a 
weak solution of potash, which dissolves the coating. Then 
place in a bath of weak sal ammoniac solution, through which 
then is passed the galvanic current. Of course scraping or 
dry-point work will remove the coating also, or the work 
can be painted out before putting on the ground, with gum. 
This will, after the coating is placed over it, work off under 
the tap, leaving the ground where no gum has touched the 
metal. 

MEASURING OR GAUGING THE STRENGTH OF AcID SOLUTION 
Fork Etcuinc LitrHo Stone.—Engraver, New York city, 
writes: “I have been reading in the Freie Kiinste a nice arti- 
cle on how to gauge the right strength of acids for the etch- 
ing solutions. I believe this would be a good subject to write 
about in the ‘I. P.’ I send you the article I speak of.” 
Answer.—I feel very thankful for the kind effort of our 
correspondent, but I really can not see in what respect such a 
cumbersome method of minutely and scientifically stating the 
quantity of a given solution would be when usage is so firmly 
fixed with the lithographer, in determining, instinctively. I 
may say, the right proportions. By placing a drop on the 
edge of the stone the effervescence resulting shows the trained 
eye whether it is right or not. If too strong, a little more 


formation by contact with the air. You are at liberty to 
publish same if you deem it worth while.” Answer—Thanks ; 
we certainly appreciate the efforts shown by many of our 
readers to assist this department in its endeavor to aid the 
printer and artisan, not only in lithography, but in the entire 
circle of the graphic arts. We recognize the fact that as we 
progress there is a converging of the different roads, no matter 
how varied the directions and how diverse the destination, 
and therefore the worker in one craft can learn, and does 
learn, from his brother colaborer busy in another field. 

How Some “ ReEtter-pesiGN” Pirates ArE Mape.—The 
A. S. Company, Providence, Rhode Island, writes: “The 
L. J. E., of New York city, have a new process of furnishing 
to type printers half-tone blocks in relief style. In other 
words, they make a printing plate, from a form set up in type, 
and without drawing or handwork produce a heavily embossed 
effect, as shown in sample, where the solid black lettering 
and ornaments which were sent to them in a chase have repro- 
duced as if the work.was carried out in plaster ‘a relievo,’ 
and then photographed through a screen, under a strong 
side light.” Answer.—That is precisely what has been done, 
to a certain extent. The form containing the print showr 
can be either cast in plaster, and this cast photographed 
through a half-tone screen, which would show as “ intaglio,” 
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or the work in the chase can be coated with thin solutions 
of body white; then if the plate is made from this, under a 
certain strong side light, the effect will be as we see, a fine, 
carefully executed “relievo.” Regarding your other question, 
“Whether the artistic work which we so frequently see, 
representing the strong reliefs, is really made by sculptors in 
plaster or medeling clay?” I will say, no. Many of the sub- 
jects are carried out in wax, a substance which, for lettering 
and delicate designs, is more pliable and elastic than clay. 
Many good subjects are created by amateurs who possess 
good taste and a very fair idea of drawing, or many subjects 
may be produced by simple mechanical or chemical means, 
as from the type chase above mentioned, or by swelling of 
gelatin, which has been sensitized and then photographically 
exposed and treated, then coated with white pigment and 
photographed under strong side light. 
PATENTS. 

It has always been supposed that a non-corroding surface 
was an essential to lithographic printing, yet Edward L. Nor- 
den, of Rochester, in patent No. 683,572, proposes to use 
sheet iron. His process consists in cleaning sheet iron by 
hydrochloric acid, in preparing the surface by the action of 
nitric acid, in transferring an impression in ink to the pre- 
pared surface, and in subsequently printing from the plate 
with lithographic ink, phosphoric acid and gum. 

Claude A. O. Roselle, of New York, has assigned to the 
American Litho Company patents Nos. 685,461 and 685,462, 
describing a process of making a surface for lithographic 
printing. He produces a granular zinc coating on an aluminum 
electro-deposition with a solution of zinc and 
He may also use an ammonium salt in the bath. 


surface. by 
aluminum. 





TYPE DESIGNS FOR DECEMBER, 

Four foundries are represented in the line of type speci- 
mens for December, the Inland Type Foundry, Keystone Type 
Foundry, American Type Founders Company and Bruce Type 
Foundry. The product of all these will be examined with 
interest. 

Among the type designs in this month’s issue will be found 
the Inland Copperplate, a letter which seems to be meeting 
with much success. Although the firm showed a page of 
Copperplate in the last issue, it has decided to present the 
letter again, and have two pages, which not only enables one 
to see the different sizes, but to what uses the type can be put. 
This foundry also exhibits a page of its Extra Condensed 
Studley, a letter made in a number of sizes, and which may 
be found extremely useful in certain places. 

The Keystone Type Foundry page speaks of Christmas 
time, showing the Tudor Black Condensed Series and the 
Holly border, both of which are so appropriate for printing 
during the holidays. A number of cuts suitable for work 
requiring Tudor Black and Holly border are also shown on 
the page. Like the other material of the Keystone Foundry, 
all of this will be found most acceptable. 

The American Type Founders Company gives our readers 
an addition to the typographic art in the shape of the Round- 
hand series, a letter complete in all sizes from 6 to 60 point. 


This letter is adapted to the widest range of jobwork, and will | 


undoubtedly be found popular. The company also shows the 
Tiffany Gothic and Wedding Gothic, letters that well repro- 
duce engraved effects for such work as cards, announcements, 
etc. The Tiffany Text very closely resembles the work 
executed by the best steel and copperplate engravers, and 
enables printers to obtain effects which ordinarily could only be 
secured by those people. 

The Bruce Type Foundry specimen again introduces the 
popular Invitation Text series, the first showing of which was 
made last month. For society printing this will be found of 
much value and, like the Inland Copperplate and the Tiffany 
Text, will be welcome in every well-regulated print-shop. 
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Notes and Queries 


on Process 


e > 
Engraving 
In this department, queries addressed to The Iniand Printer 


By S. H. HORGAN 

regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 























RepucineG GLassEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PracticaL HALF-TONE AND TRICOLOR ENnGrAvING.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FOR Repropuction.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Caaries G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons oN Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M., ia 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Desicn.—- By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHoTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light-brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHoTOTRICHROMATIC Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
‘*Phototrichromatic Printing.”’ The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic PuHotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarte 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


To ExecrrotypE CHALK PLates.—John Easton, Adelaide, 
Australia, writes: “Some one told me that you electrotype 
from kaolin, or what you call chalk plates in the United States. 
I want to do it, for I want to have a curved plate, and I can 
not bend a stereotype plate. My informant says he thinks it 
is done by spraying a water-proof varnish on the kaolin, but 
I should think that would fill up the fine lines in the plate. 
Please let me know by earliest mail how it is done.” Answer. 
Chalk plates are not electrotyped in this country. The process 
we use for obtaining electrotypes is called cereographic engrav- 
ing. It is performed by coating a metal plate with wax in 
which white like kaolin has been mixed. This wax coating is 
etched through with needle points, just as in the chalk plate 
engraving, but with the additional advantage that letters and 
figures can be pressed into it. This engraving is treated as a 
wax mold and electrotyped from as usual.” The electrotype 
plate can be curved when heated and the proper machinery is 
used in the curving. 

To Keep THE ENAMEL FROM LirtiINGc.—“ Reader,” Meriden, 
Connecticut, has trouble with the enamel lifting from the 
plate during etching. If “ Reader” were an old reader of this 
department he would have noticed many recommendations for 
this trouble. Among them were these: Polish the copper with 
charcoal after treating it with clean potash solution to remove 
any suggestion of grease; have the enamel coating rather thin; 
after development flow the enamel a few times with a strong 
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solution of alum; burn to a brown, or when the copper takes 
on that silvery color; use the chloride of iron solution strong, 
and do not wash the plate with water except when absolutely 
necessary. The following has been recommended by another 
reader, instead of the alum solution, to harden the film after 
development : 
Alcohol 10 Ounces 
Water 2 ounces 
Io grains 
% dram 


Chrome alum 
Glycerin 
This solution is to be flowed several times over the enamel 

after development. 
ProcesswerK IN Russta.—A writer in Photographische 
Chronik tells of the progress of processwork in Russia. The 
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inches in size. There is much lithography and photolithog- 
raphy used in Russia, the work being performed almost entirely 
by German firms and workmen. 

BuRNING IN ENAMEL.— Mr. W. T. M. Davidson has this to 
say about burning in enamel on zine and copper: “ Having 
started the burning, carefully watch the effect. The first point 
noticed will be that the dye burns out, leaving the zinc plate 
perfectly clean. The image immediately appears in a delicate 
straw color, and gradually increases in strength until it assumes 
a chocolate-brown or black, at which stage the plate is removed 
and placed on a slab to cool. The time this burning should 
occupy will be from two to three minutes. If it is done quicker 
than this the zinc will nearly always melt, and it is difficult to 


get the burning even. With regard to copper, it is not taken 


SOME OF THE PROMINENT 


MEMBERS OF 
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NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, 


HELD IN 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WHO NOMINATED PRESIDENT M’KINLEY FOR HIS LAST TERM. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving direct from a half-tone print of the same size. By courtesy of Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, 


State Printing Works is really a great experimental institute, 
where new processes are tried, and, if they prove practical, the 
public gets the benefit of them. Specialists in processwork are 
employed. The staff consists of three photographers, five 
half-tone and two line etchers, four routers and four general 
assistants. The hours of work are from 8 a.m. to 4 P.M. In 
St. Petersburg there are nine photoengraving houses, and in 
Moscow eight. About fifty-nine hours is a week’s work; 
overtime is paid for at time and one-third, the wages averag- 
ing about $55 per month. Of the 180 people employed in these 
photoengraving houses twenty-seven are photographers, 
twenty-two retouchers, twelve printers, sixty-four etchers, 
twenty-one routers and twenty-nine provers and blockers. In 
the collotype department of the State Printing Works fifteen 
persons are employed, making collotypes as large as 18 by 24 


so far as zinc, and the heat should be regulated so that the 
plate silvers over at the same time that the image becomes the 
correct color. With a little practice this is easily done, and 
the burning can not be improved on. Sometimes everything 
appears to be going on well until about three parts of the 
burning is over, when the image suddenly turns a dull gray 
color, and no amount of extra burning will bring it up to its 
desired strength. This is a sure sign of thin enamel, and 
applies equally, of course, to all three metals, zinc, copper and 
brass. A plate like this should never be etched, as it is only 
a waste of metal, the enamel giving way almost immediately 
it is placed in the bath. This brings me to the general effect of 
over and under burning. If a plate is carried further than 
I have described, the enamel becomes carbonized and will 
crumble away almost immediately in the etching bath. With 
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underburning the effect is the same, although the cause is 
different. Here again, the enamel will leave the metal in the 
etching bath; but in this case because the enamel has not been 
taken to the stage at which it has the greatest power of 
resisting the action of the etching mordants. In conclusion, I 
might point out that if any defect in the burning necessitates 
the making of another print, the zinc can not be used again 
for enamel, but will serve quite well for the albumen process. 
Copper and brass may be used over again.” - 

To Keer Acip Tuss From LeaAkinc.— R. S. M., New York. 
Your trouble with the acid tubs not lasting longer is due to the 
fact that you are buying tubs that were made to sell and not 
to last. A good etching tub should be made of one and one- 
half inch material that has been well seasoned, and the joints 
coated with white lead before being put together. If the tub 
is kept in a warm place for some time before use so much the 
better. An iron pail containing black pitch, a little wax and 
some asphaltum is heated over a fire and its contents thor- 
oughly mixed. When the mixture is as hot and liquid as 
possible it is poured into the new tub and allowed to flow 
quickly into every crevice. Large blisters will form in the tar 
coating, but these are smoothed down with a hot flat-iron, that 
is rubbed frequently with wax to keep it from sticking to the 
tar. This lining for a tub is better than any varnish. Later, if 
the lining shows any signs of cracking, an application of the 
hot iron and wax will mend the cracks. As a lining for sinks 
in which acid solutions are constantly flowing there is nothing 
better than a coating of hot tar. The sink should not only be 
perfectly dry, but should be hot to receive it. 

GRAIN HALF-TONE ScrEENS.—J. M. Hascher, in L’/mprim- 
crie, according to a translation from the French in the Process 
Photogram, describes his method of making grain half-tone 
screens as follows: Five hundred parts of common resin and 
four hundred parts of the finest bone-black are ground 
together, then heated until the resin melts and the fluid mass 
poured out on a plate to cool. It is pulverized again and 
remelted in order to make a perfectly uniform mixture. The 
resin black is now powdered and sifted through a 120 sieve. 
This powder is used in an ordinary graining box as for grain- 
ing zinc, and in the same manner —the coarser grains being 
allowed to settle before the plate is introduced. In this way 
a perfectly fine and opaque grain is produced on a plate glass. 
The grain is fixed on the glass plate by heating to a tempera- 
ture of from 230° to 250° Fahr. Great care must be taken 
that the plate glass is heated evenly and slowly, and cooled 
equally evenly and slowly. It is well to protect the grain by 
covering with a varnish composed of 

Gelatin (Coignet’s Golden Seal)................ 121%4 parts 
Glycerin 2% parts 
WOME wk KKK Kw 00 52 20b55 0560506 Ewa SE OeKbaNaDANS 85 parts 
This confers to the grain screen greater transparency as a 
whole. When this varnish dries the glass is edged with black 
paper and is ready for use. 

A Novet EnAmet Metuop.—The Process Photogram gives 
J. M. Hascher’s way of applying the enamel to copper, which 
It possesses the advantage of dis- 
His enamel is 





has some novel features. 
pensing with the reversal of the negative. 
composed of: 


SoIsEE S BUDETHNE QHAA ss 66 ka doa Sse aneces 100 parts 
kt. Pe eee POE PEE. See Tee Pree he 1,000 parts 
Binuromete OF QOmsh. ois cisnnssossesscussween 30 parts 
[EMEA Lch scans tence ered a uhebene 10 parts 
PUI MIOURIEN nce baudsd ae ashe oeaweesseeaaee 60 parts 


The gelatin is swelled and dissolved in seven hundred parts 
of water, and the bichromate in three hundred parts of water. 
Both solutions are heated to 86° Fahr., and the bichromate solu- 
tion slowly poured into the gelatin solution; filter once, add 
the ammonia and the glycerin and keep at 104° Fahr. in a dish. 
Float well-glazed paper on this solution and dry in the dark. 
The dry paper is printed on from a half-tone negative until 
the image is plainly visible in brown. The copper plate being 
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thoroughly cleaned with alcohol and chalk, is taken into the 
darkroom, and the paper containing the half-tone print and 
the copper are placed in a dish of clean water at the same time. 
When the paper becomes flaccid it is floated on to the copper 


plate and squeegeed to it. After withdrawing from the water 
and blotting the|surplus moisture from the paper the plate is 
allowed to stand for a quarter of an hour until the’ swelling 
of the gelatin fixes the film firmly to the plate. The plate is 
then turned face down on warm water of 105° Fahr., until 
the paper loosens, when it is carefully removed. Washing 
under the tap gently and a short immersion in an aniline 
violet solution completes the development. The plate is then 
dried and the gelatin burned in as in the enamel process, or 
the gelatin may be made perfectly insoluble by immersion in 
a solution of formalin. 

REGISTER IN THREE-COLOR NEGATIVES.—“ Experimenter,” 


New York, complains that he can not get register in three- 
color negatives, though he focuses each color carefully on the 





Photo by C. F. Whitmarsh. 
“ MEAH PIM”? ILLUSTRATING THE EXPRESSION, ‘‘ RIGHT IN IT.’ 
ground glass. From his letter it would appear that he is 
attempting to make his first half-tone negative through the 
blue violet screen and the half-tone screen at the same timé. 
The second half-tone negative is made in the same way, 
through the green screen; while the third negative, owing to 
the length of exposure, is made first through the red screen; 
from this a positive and from the latter a half-tone negative. 
He says he fails on this last half-tone negative, and does not 
see where “any shrinkage can come in.” Still he can not 
make it register with the other negatives. Answer.—‘ Experi- 
menter ” fails most likely in the following way: After focus- 
ing from the positive, he makes his third half-tone negative 
and does not take into account the diffraction of the half-tone 
screen. This diffraction of the half-tone and color screens 
photographers are apt not to consider, when it is an important 
matter. He should focus and measure his last negative 
through the half-tone screen. Another thing “ Experimenter ” 
fails to provide for, and that is the reversal of his half-tone 
negatives. It is customary for three-color workers to make 
three negatives through the color filters first, then three posi- 
tives, reversing these positives before making the final nega- 
tives. 

THe LiaABiLiry FoR PHOTOGRAPHING BANK Nortes.— Mr. 
John A. Tennant, editor of the Photo-Miniature, thought to 
favor this department by sending for examination an English 
advertisement for dollar editions of books containing an excel- 
lent half-tone reproduction of a United States $1 bill, with a 
query as to whether I did not think the half-tone reproduc- 
tion good. There was no question as to the quality of the 
half-tone engraving — it was made with a 175-line screen. I 



























took it to the secret service agent of the United States Treas- 
ury, who quietly confiscated it, and told me there was a lia- 
bility to a fine of $100 for having that reproduction in my 
possession. Answering queries in this department would 
appear to be expensive business at times. It might be well that 
all process men should know that the present law against the 
photographing or reproducing even a portion of any stamp, 
bill or certificate of the United States or any other country is 
a crime punishable with heavy fines and imprisonment for long 
terms of years. The statutes covering this matter make a 
good-sized volume. By an addition to the law, approved Feb- 
ruary I0, I90I, every person who makes or has in possession 
any business card, notice, device, print or impression, or any 
other thing whatsoever, whether of metal or any other thing 
whatsoever, in likeness or similitude, as to design, color, or the 
inscription thereon, of any of the coins of the United States, 
or of any foreign government, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished by a fine not to exceed $100. The law is so 
severe in the matter that it is not permitted any longer for 
school books to have any cuts in them to teach children the 
difference between United States coins. The reproduction of 
new designs of postage stamps in the newspapers is prohibited, 
as is the representation of a United States coin or note in a 
cartoon. So that the process man who wants to remain a 
law-abiding citizen had better never photograph or permit to 
be photographed on his premises any print or coin used by any 
government in postage, or for money, or security. 





Photo by C. F. Whitmarsh. 


““MEAH PIM” ILLUSTRATING THE EXPRESSION, “‘ ABOUT A FOOT OUT.” 
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Tom Smith has gone to Komo, Bill Jones is in our midst; 

Ed Johnson is a daddy now, Miss Hanson sprained her wrist; 
George Small has friends from Keokuk, they’ll hang around a while; 
Tom Jackson bought a thoroughbred; he’s great at half a mile. 
Peterson has a sale on, his goods are going fast; 

Get yourself an outfit while the good things last. 

“‘Endeavorers ”’ hold a social; ice cream, ten per plate; 

Take your best girl, Charlie, we’re watching you of late. 

Frank Brown has bought a setter; he’s got a pedigree; 

The “ deac’”’ is on the sick list; Miss Clark will give a tea; 

Our banker’s doing business down at the county seat; 

‘Fritz’ informs his patrons where to get good meat. 

Willie went to Hillside; had to go on biz; 

That’s all right now, Billy; we’ve found out where she is. 

Jenkins had an argument; he asked a friend last night, 

“Ts it warm enough for you?” he said; result, of course, a fight. 

A company selling medicine is showing at the hall; 

‘he Picketts beat the Fencerails — you couldn’t call it ball. 

Our town is on the boom now, new buildings by the score; 

Keep the ball a-rolling, boys; there’s room for lots of more. 

The Howler is responsible for all this enterprise; 

Our merchants do the business because they advertise. 

— Tacoma News. 
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(For other patents see the various departments.) 

Robert ‘T. Johnson, a designer for the Campbell Printing 
Press Company, in patent No. 684,374, protects a new arrange- 
ment for a web printing-press. He provides a combination of 
four turners, and suitable parallel rolls arranged so that two 
side webs can be brought transversely to register with a mid- 
dle web. 

W. E. Pattison, of Sharon, Massachusetts, has secured a 
patent (No. 684,454) that is in the nature of a surprise. He 
has been granted claims on a form of newspaper arranged like 
a folder, one end being so disposed as to form a cover for the 
rest. In other words, his newspaper may consist of six, eight, 
ten, etc., pages, printed with the pages side by side in one line, 
the first and last pages being made up together, to go on one 
end as a cover. Since this form is in common use for folders 
and circulars, the wonder is that its use for newspapers can be 
patented at all. 

A new thing in paper feeders has been devised by Frank 
Schilz, of Milwaukee, and patented as No. 684,771. He 
employs a revolving friction roller to advance the top sheet of 
the pile, and moves it gradually into and out of contact with 
the paper. 

William Bridgewater, of Leicester, England, has patented 
(No. 685,370) what he styles pneumatic collars, for use in 
paper-feeding machinery. The hollow collars are presumably 
of rubber, and are serrated on the edge, to give a firmer hold 
on the paper, and may be rendered more or less rigid by blow- 
ing up with air. 

Another device for paper-feeding comes from the brains 
of William R. Landfear and James A. Keyes, of New York, 
and is protected by patent No. 683,858. They have a piercing 
point mounted on an arm at the rear of the pile, which is 
intermittently thrust into the top sheet to start it. 

A rotary color printing-press is the subject of patent No. 
684,223, by Edward F. Grandy, of Boston. It is built in the 
style of a calico printing-machine. A companion, patent No. 
684,224, by Henry A. Grandy, of Somerville, shows gripping 
mechanism for the machine. 

Some new devices in rotary color printing are the subject 
of patent No. 684,450, by Frank H. Mowbray, of England. He 
uses a series of transfer surfaces to bring the differently 
colored designs all to one point of printing. 

Peter J. M. Waslyng, of Cross Lake, Canada, has taken 
out patent No. 685,021, on a form of safety envelope. 

George F. McIndoe, of Boston, has patented (No. 684,294) 
an improved method of printing the grain or pattern of a 
selected piece of wood, consisting in the preparation of a wood 
basis, by first subjecting a piece of wood of approximately an 
even thickness, to the action of steam to open the pores of the 
wood and soften the gums contained therein; then subjecting 
the wood to the action of a solvent of said gums to dissolve 
them; subjecting the surface of said wood to the action of a 
brush to remove the gums; then dressing the surface of said 
wood to bring it to an even thickness and to a generally level 
surface with cavities therein. 

A typewriter for printing bulletins, as for newspapers, 
has been patented (No. 684,163) by Frederick E. Allen, of 
Boston. It takes on a sheet of very large size, and has special 
devices for insuring good inking. 

Patent No. 685,142, by O. F. Holmgren, of Chicago, covers 
a composing-stick, which has perforations in the back for 
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permitting it to be set to even picas, and an adjustable stud on 
the knee, said stud entering the perforations. 

Carl A. Meyer, of Zurich, Switzerland, has obtained United 
States patent No. 683,478, covering certain details of roller 
arrangements for rotary printing. 

Thomas E. O’Brien, of Watertown, Massachusetts, in patent 
No. 684,208, illustrates a return-address envelope, having two 
sealing flaps, the outer one of which may be torn off and the 
inner one used for the return. 

George H. Ziegler, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has 
assigned to the American Type Founders Company patent No. 
685,083, on a _ type-finishing machine, that shows various 
improved details of construction. 





TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. XVI—JOHN T. RETON. 
R. RETON is a New Yorker by birth, where he first 
M saw the light December 21, 1831. There he grew to 
manhood, and before engaging in the typefounding 
business he occupied his time with various occupations, none 
of which seemed to be the particular one to his liking. At 
the age of twenty-two he came under the notice of James 
Conner, and at the earnest solicitation of the latter, he resigned 
a position in the tax office of New York city, to learn the 
trade of typefounding. Under 
the directing eye of that emi- 
nent workman he learned the 
trade in all its branches, al- 
though later he served some 
time with Edward Miller, 
from whom he learned the 
finer technicalities. of the busi- 
ness. 

In 1856 Mr. Reton was en- 
gaged by Edward Miller to 
manage the Northwestern 
Typefoundry’ at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, a fully equipped 
foundry having been fitted out 
that year, and sent out to the 
then frontier city, at least so 
far as typefounding was concerned. This position was accept- 
ably held by Mr. Reton for fourteen years, when he purchased 
the defunct Albany Typefoundry, and moved it to St. Paul, 
Minnesota, establishing the St. Paul Typefoundry in 1870. 
This foundry was run for two years, when the alluring field 
of Kansas City proved a strong inducement to Mr. Reton, and 
gathering up the necessary tools and machinery, he established 
the Kansas City Typefoundry in 1872. Part of the equipment 
was purchased from the Northwestern Typefoundry, at Mil- 
waukee, and ali his time and energies were bent to the building 
up of the business in his new field. He fitted up a good line 
of matrices of the most necessary faces, and his labors were 
rewarded with a large measure of success. A little later his 
establishment was much augmented by the addition of the 
greater part of the tools, machines and matrices of the New 
England Typefoundry, which had previously been successfully 
operated for many years by Bailey & Gilbert, in Boston. 
Owing to the death of the head of the New England Type- 
foundry the establishment had been bought in at the closing 
out of the estate by the Boston Typefoundry, and Mr. Reton 
purchased from them all he wanted that was for sale. His 
establishment continued to grow, and with the development 
of the Middle West he found prosperity and wealth. In 
1892, when the American Type Founders Company was buying 
up as many foundries as possible, both East and West, Mr. 
Reton sold his business to that corporation and retired from 
active duties. He now lives in Kansas City, enjoying a serene 
old age, though active and energetic, and keenly alive to 
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rapidly passing events, and the marvelous development of the 
region which he has made his home for a lifetime. He retains 
many pleasant recollections of his business career, and looks 
back on the annual meetings of the Typefounders’ Association 
as the most enjoyable of his business outings. It is only just 
to say that his colleagues all speak most kindly of his honor- 
able methods of conducting his business, and of his pleasant 
manner. 

The beginnings of the Kansas City Typefoundry mark an 
epoch in the history of typefounding and printing in the West. 
With the exception of the introduction of typefounding in San 
Francisco at an earlier date, Mr. Reton’s enterprise was and is 
the most westerly on the continent. His faith in the West was 
well founded, and there has grown up in that region a popu- 
lation giving ample support to the industry. Since 1892 the 
Kansas City Typefoundry has been one of the branches of the 
American Type Founders Company, and is now under the 
management of Frank Barhydt. One of the sons of John F. 
Reton (A. E. Reton) is manager of the St. Louis branch of 
the same company, and another son is in the employ of the 
Kansas City house. Like the elder Conner, he brought up his 
sons in his ewn business. 





TESTIMONIAL DINNER TO STEPHEN GREENE. 


VERY enjoyable testimonial dinner was tendered to 
Mr. Stephen Greene on Tuesday evening, October 20, 
by leading representatives of the printing and allied 
trades in the city of Philadelphia, in commemoration of the 
fifty-fourth anniversary of Mr. Greene’s connection with the 
printing business. Addresses were made by Provost Charles 





STEPHEN GREENE, 


C. Harrison, of the University of Pennsylvania, City Solicitor 
John L. Kinsey, City Treasurer J. Hampton Moore, M. Rie- 
benack, Prof. Albert H. Smyth, Stephen N. Winslow, Dr. 
William H. Greene, Frank E. Manning, James McCartney, 
William H. Scott and others. 

In his response Mr. Greene began as follows: “ It is impos- 
sible to express my profound sense of the honor conferred 
upon me by my friends of the craft and allied trades. That 
nature would indeed be cold and stoical which, after a period 
of fifty and four years in the strenuous pursuit of a noble 
profession, failed to respond to approval and congratulations 
on the results achieved. And, while grateful for kind recogni- 
tion of the persistent efforts to elevate the craft by develop- 
ment of skill in the production of fine typographical work, and 
beautiful and artistic designs, I am deeply sensible of that 
kind assistance and consideration which has been so freely 
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extended by all with whom it has been my pleasure to asso- 
ciate, and it is my privilege to call friends.” 

Mr. Greene then gave a brief sketch of the leading events 
in his business career. After a few amusing stories concerning 
his early experiences as a district school teacher in York 
county, he described how he came to Harrisburg and entered 
the office of the Pennsylvania Intelligencer on October 27, 
1847, in order to learn the printing business, toward which he 
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FACSIMILE OF ‘* COLUMBIA spy.” 

had a strong attraction. In his early days in this newspaper 
office, Mr. Greene made the fires, kept the office clean, cast the 
rollers, made paste, carried the paper to the subscribers in 
town, and finally acted as pressman when the former occupant 
of that important position struck for back wages. Mr. Greene 
left the Jntelligencer office in May, 1848, and entered the office 
of the Columbia Spy, then the only newspaper published in 
that town. In 1849 he came to Philadelphia, and, after some 
experience in newspaper and printing-offices in that city and 
Pittsburg, returned to Columbia in 1853, and entered into 
partnership with the late J. G. L. Brown in the publication of 
the Spy. After several changes in the partnership, Mr. Greene 
became sole proprietor of the paper in 1855, and continued its 
publication until 1857. 

In the latter part of 1858, Mr. Greene came again to Phila- 
delphia, and became a partner in an establishment on South 
Third street. In 1861 he took charge of the printing house 
of the late H. G. Leisenring, and in 1871 entered the firm of 
Helfenstein & Lewis, the firm name being then changed to 
Helfenstein, Lewis & Greene. He became sole proprietor of 
this business in 1881. In the early part of last year the busi- 
ness was incorporated, and is now carried on under the name 
of Stephen Greene Company. 

Mr. Greene concluded his address as follows: 
thus given a brief résumé of my connection with the business 
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from the beginning. As you will bear witness, on my part 
no effort has been spared to improve the standing, character 
and methods of the craft. Since I entered the business, the 
advancement has kept pace with the years, so that it now 
seems that perfection has been almost reached. I need not 
remind you of the marvelous improvement which has been 
made in types, paper, presses, ink, and all that enters into 
our productions, so that art has been made almost to rival 
nature, and it is a joy to examine the present first-class letter- 
press work. To have had any part in bringing about this high 
attainment is indeed a glory, and I must confess I deem it the 
highest honor, added to the glory, to have been so long 
employed in the business, to have mingled with the busy 
workers, and to have gained and still retain their friendship 
and love.” 

The following gentlemen were present at the dinner: 
Charles C. Harrison, M. Riebenack, George S. Fergusson, 
Dr. William H. Greene, J. Bertram Lippincott, M. R. Muckle, 
H. B. Ashmead, R. Hoe, Charles H. Mann, W. Ross Wilson, 
I. N. Megargee, U. S. Grant Megargee, John L. Kinsey, S. N. 
Winslow, James McCartney, J. R. Jones, H. A. Gatchell, F. E. 
Manning, J. Hampton Moore, Prof. H. Willis, Prof. Albert 
H. Smyth, W. J. Doran, A. M. Collins, George B. Edwards, 
C. P. Lane, William H. Scott, Edward Stern, C. C. McKee, 
R. T. Brooks, A. L. Steelman, Jacob L. Read, William H. 
Brooks, John MaclIntire, Samuel Anderson, E. A. Stockton, 
A. E. Whiting, John W. Wallace, Frank Huckel, J. L. Shoe- 
maker, John C. Breuker, Frederick E. Hastings, Frank P. 
O'Donnell, W. A. James, C. R. Carver, George H. Buchanan, 
E. C. Fuller, Volney C. Chase, George W. Gibbons, Frank V. 
Chambers, C. S. Belz, Harry Turner, R. W. Hartnett, George 
F. Lasher, M. D. Wood, A. F. Edgell. 

An interesting feature of the menu cards used at the dinner 
was a facsimile reproduction of the first page of one of the 
early copies of the Spy, containing Mr. Greene’s name as edi- 
tor and publisher. We show this reproduction, as well as the 
likeness of Mr. Greene, which adorned the first page of the 
menu. 





ARGENTINE NEWSPAPERS, 


One feature of the progress of the South American States 
is the increase of the number of newspapers and magazines. 
A recent issue of the Memographic Bulletin of the Argentine 
Republic gives some details of the development of printing and 
journalism in that country. The article calls attention to the 
fact that the first printing-office in the region of the River 
Plate was established in 1705 by some Jesuit fathers at their 
They at first engraved blocks of wood 
and later separated wooden types. In 1775 they established the 
first printing-office in the Argentine Republic proper. That 
was at Cordova. When the fathers were driven out two years 
after that the printing-office at Cordova was abandoned, but it 
was transferred soon after to Buenos Ayres. There it was 
called the Printing-office of the Foundlings, as its earnings 
were applied to the support of the foundlings. It was contin- 
ued until 1824. 

The first newspaper in Buenos Ayres was the Mercantile 
Telegraph, which came in 1801. At that time there was no 
freedom for the press, but the revolution of 1801 gave an 
impulse to the publication of newspapers, and from that time 
on the number kept growing larger. 

There are now 739 periodicals published in the country. Of 
these 94 are dailies and 256 weeklies; 682 of them are Spanish, 
but 11 are English, 24 Italian and 7 French. 


missions in Paraguay. 





WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT IT. 

Enclosed find renewal of my subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. I am well satisfied with this paper and would not 
be without it.— Horace Simmons, Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Canada. 
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Tue Stillings Press has removed to the Stillings building, 
368 Congress street, Boston. 

THE office of Profitable Advertising has been removed from 
227 Washington street to 140 Boylston street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Tuomas F. Gang, of the firm of Gane Brothers & Co., 
dealers in bookbinders’ supplies, Chicago, died in that city on 
October 15. 

James Rowe, manufacturer of printing and rollermaking 
machinery, has removed from 76 West Jackson street to 241- 
247 South Jefferson street, Chicago, where he has larger 
quarters and is better able to look after his increasing trade. 

Tue General Electric Company has recently taken up very 
vigorously the problems connected with the driving of presses, 
Linotypes, Monotypes, and other printers’ machinery, and 
large installations have been made or contracted for at Har- 
per Brothers, Collier's Weekly, McClure’s Magazine, the 
Boston Daily Globe, the J. N. Matthews Company, of Buffalo, 
the Weather Bureau, at Washington, and elsewhere. 

THE copartnership heretofore existing between Elisha F. 
Rychen and Robert E. Pollock, under the firm name Buffalo 
Printing Ink Works, was dissolved by mutual consent on 
October 17, 1901. The business, including the good will, 
machinery, stock on hand, formulas, and all other things 
connected therewith, have been purchased by Mr. Rychen. 
The plant will continue its operation, and Mr. Rychen will 
conduct the business under the name of Buffalo Printing Ink 
Works, at 1543 to 1551 Niagara street, Buffalo, New York. 

Tue Frederick H. Levey Company, manufacturers of print- 
ing inks, New York, have established a Western branch at 
303 Dearborn street, Chicago. The office has been placed in 
charge of Mr. George E. Crane, a gentleman well known in 
the trade through his connection with the Chicago Roller 
Company, and a number of printing concerns. Mr. Louis 
Theyson, the genial representative of the Levey Company, who 
has heretofore covered the Western territory, having so much 
to attend to in other directions, will depend upon Mr. Crane 
to take care of the business in his locality, and will make less 
frequent trips to Chicago than heretofore. Printers in Chicago 
and the western part of the country will miss him, but can 
rest assured that their interests will be looked after by the 
gentleman now in charge of the Chicago branch. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Barnes- 
Crosby Company, Chicago, the following officers were elected: 
E. W. Houser, president; S. Crosby, vice-president; W. C. B. 
Richardson, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Houser, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Barnes to the presidency, was formerly the vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. Houser and Mr. Rich- 
ardson came into the Barnes-Crosby Company at the time of 
the consolidation of the old house of A. Zeese & Co. with its 
younger successor, Mr. Houser being the president and Mr. 
Richardson the secretary of A. Zeese & Co. at that time. John 
A. Barnes has disposed of his interest to the other stock- 
holders, devoting his time to interests in other lines, demand- 
ing his entire attention. Miss Crosby, whose talent has done 
so much to make the artistic productions of the Barnes-Crosby 
Company popular, continues to devote her entire attention to 
the direction of the art work. Both the Chicago and St. Louis 
plants, as well as the various branches of the Barnes-Crosby 
Company, are under the one organization and management. 
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F, WESEL’S NEW CHICAGO BRANCH, 


On another page the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, of 
New York, announces that early in December it will open a 
Chicago salesroom at 310 Dearborn street, where a complete 
stock of the Wesel manufactures will be on sale and exhi- 
bition. 

This business was established by Mr. Ferdinand Wesel 
in 1880 in a very small loft on Elm street, New York, for the 
manufacture of brass rules, stereotype blocks and wrought- 
iron chases. Previous to that time Mr. Wesel had been for 
twelve years employed in the factory of R. Hoe & Co., the last 
few years as foreman. In 1881 a move was made to 178 Will- 
iam street, and in 1883 to 18 Spruce street, which was burned 
out in 1885, after which the business was carried on at II 
Spruce street, where the manufacture of electrotyping, stereo- 
typing and photoengraving machinery was commenced. Each 
move was made necessary by increasing business. In 1892 Mr. 
Wesel purchased the old armory of the 23d Regiment, corner 
of Cranberry and Henry streets, Brooklyn, quite near the 





GEORGE W. CROSS. B. O. HENNING. 


In charge of salesroom, Head salesman, 


F. Wesel Manufacturing Company's new Chicago branch. 


entrance of Brooklyn Bridge, and established a large and model 
factory. In 1896 the premises at 11 Spruce street, which had 
formerly sufficed for both salesroom and factory, were found 
to be too small for salesrooms, and the present salesrooms at 
82-84 Fulton street were leased, with fifteen thousand feet of 
floor space. In 1899 another factory opposite the armory fac- 
tory was acquired, making in all fifty-five thousand square feet 
now devoted to manufacturing purposes. Additional adjoin- 
ing property has just been purchased, and a further addition 
to factory will be made immediately. 

During 1901 the business of this company has been double 
that done in 1899. The new addition to factory is made partly 
to accommodate the large increase of business that is expected 
from the Chicago branch. 

Mr. F. Wesel, president of the company, is well known in 
the West, especially among newspaper publishers, to whose 
special requirements he has successfully catered. The success 
of the Wesel Company has been achieved by the ability, hard 
work and energy of its president and general manager. The 
reputation for superiority of workmanship and superior utility 
which the Wesel Company’s manufactures have attained is 
due to the careful personal supervision of Mr. Wesel, which, 
to all who know him, is an absolute guarantee that quality is 
the first consideration. Since June, 1899, Mr. Henry L. Bul- 
len has been manager of the sales department, and Mr. Emil 
Stephany is the secretary and treasurer. The Chicago branch 
will be in charge of Mr. George W. Cross and Mr. Bertel O. 
Henning, two young men who have been promoted from 
the New York house, and who have a thorough knowledge 
of the business, and who will, we feel sure, worthily sustain 
the high reputation of the house they represent. 
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AWARDS IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS DEPARTMENT, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The ofhcial list of exhibitors receiving awards at the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, New York, is here given. 


The 


jurors were: Theodore Low De Vinne, chairman; Marcus Benjamin, Julio Perez Canto, Stephen J. Kubel, and D. B. Wain- 


wright. 
of awards. 
GOLD MEDALS. 


UNITED STATES. 


Appleton & Co., D., New York city, print- 
ing and binding. 

Byron Weston Company, Dalton, Massachu- 
setts, paper. 

Babcock Printing Press Company, The, New 
London, Connecticut, printing press. 

Brown Paper Company, L. L., Adams, Mas- 
sachusetts, paper. 

Crane Brothers, 
paper. 

Courier Company, The Buffalo, posters, lith- 
ographing and photoengraving. 

Huber Printing Press Company, The, New 
York city, printing-press. 


Westfield, Massachusetts, 


United States Lithograph Company, The, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, lithographs and posters. 

United States Printing Company, Brooklyn 
and Cincinnati, color printing. 

Western Bank Note and Engraving Com- 
pany, The, Chicago, steel-plate engraving and 
printing. 

ARGENTINE. 


Compania Sud-Americana de Billetes de 
Banco, Buenos Ayres, bank notes. 
Compania Sud-Americana de 


Banco, Buenos Ayres, stamps. 


Billetes de 


CUBA, 


Castro, Fernandez & Co., Habana, 


and blank books. 


paper 


Copyright, 1901, by 
Pan-American Exposition Co. 


The exhibit of the Century Company was hors concours, Mr. De Vinne, the head of the firm, being chairman of the jury 


Norwood Press Company, Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, publications. 

Ringler Company, F. A., New York city, 
printing plates. 

Toof & Co., S. C., Memphis, Tennessee, art 
binding. 

Updike, D. Berkeley, Boston, publications. 


ARGENTINE, 


Compania Sud-Americana de Billetes de 
Banco, Buenos Ayres, steel engravings. 
Laas, Rodolfo, Buenos Ayres, neography. 


CHILI, 


Commission of Chili, half-tone 


work. 


Santiago, 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION MEDAL OF AWARDS. 


Designed and modeled by Hermon A. MacNeil, 145 W. Fifty-fifth street, New York. 


The obverse symbolizes the westward march of civilization and the intelligence and force of our American republics. The female figure with her emblem 


typifies Intelligence, and the American bison Force, the two being considered as fundamental elements of character necessary for great achievements. 
garlands are expressive of the festival-like character of expositions and fairs. 


The 


The reverse symbolizes, by the two figures of a North American Indian and a 


South American Indian, the offering by the North American continent to the South American continent of the symbol of peace. 


Hoen & Co., A., Baltimore, Maryland, lith- 
ographing and color printing. 

Hoe & Co., R., New York city, general 
exhibit of electrotyping and photoengraving 
machinery. 

International Paper Company, 
city, paper. 

Levy, Max, Philadelphia, half-tone gratings. 

Matthews Company, The J. N., Buffalo, 
New York, publications. 

Miehle Printing Press Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago, printing-presses. 

Mittineague Paper Company, 
Massachusetts, Paper. 

Oswego Machine Works, 
York, paper-cutting machine. 

Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, paper. 

Thomson Press Company, The John, New 
York city, printing and embossing press. 

Tiffany & Co., New York city, stationery. 

Tiffany & Co., New York city, heraldic 
paintings and wash and pencil drawings of 
monograms and arms, 

U. S. Playing Card Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, playing cards. 


New York 


Mittineague, 


Oswego, New 


SILVER MEDALS. 


UNITED STATES. 


American 3-Color Company, Chicago, color 
prints. 

Chicago Colortype Company, Chicago, color 
prints. 

Central Screen Plate Works, Niagara Falls, 
New York, central screen plates. 

Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, New 
York, paper fold and feed machine. 

Electric City Engraving Company, Buffalo, 
half-tone engraving. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York city, 
printing and engraving. 

Graphic Arts Company, Philadelphia, Levy 
acid blast. 

Hoe & Co., R., New York city, photoengrav- 
ing and stereotyping. 

Hoe & Co., R., New York city, photoengrav- 
ing machinery. 

Jantz & Leist, Cincinnati, 
typer’s motor generator. 

New York Consolidated Card Company, 
New York city, playing cards. 


Ohio, electro- 


Gillet, Hermanos, Valparaiso, lithography. 
Imprenta Cerventes, Santiago, typography. 


MEXICO, 


Iguines, Jose Maria, Guadalajara, State of 
Jalisco. 


BRONZE MEDALS. 
UNITED STATES. 


American Embossing Company, Buffalo, 
bookbinders’ machinery. 

Albertype Company, 
York, albertypes. ‘ 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Buffalo, ink. 

Buffalo Envelope Company, Buffalo, envel- 
ope machines. 

Brown, Harold H., Arlington, New Jersey, 
book-covers and designs. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York city, 
printing and engraving. 

Eaton & Glover Company, The, New York 
city, engraving machines. 

Ermold, Edward, New York city, envelope 
machines. 

Edison, Thomas A., Orange, New Jersey, 
Bates numbering machine. 


The, Brooklyn, New 














Eagle Printing Ink Company, The, New 
York city, ink. 

Esleeck Mfg. Company, Turners Falls, Mas- 
sachusetts, paper. 

Francis, A. E., Cleveland, Ohio, engraving 
machines. 

Franklin, Jeannie D., New York city, book- 
covers and plates. 

French, Edwin Davis, Saranac Lake, book 
plates. 

Forman Bassett Hatch Company, The, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, blank book. 

Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, quoins. 

Korn, Wm., Philadelphia, crayons. 

Morrison Company, J. L., New York city, 
wire stitching and indexing machines. 

Mann Company, The William, Pniladelphia, 
blank and copying books. 

Macdonald, James, New York city, book- 
binding. 

New York Consolidated Card Company, 
The, New York city, poker chips. 

Osborne Company, W. F., New York city, 
printed pictures. 

Pratt, Minnie Sophia, New York city, book- 
binding. 

Rouse & Co., H. B., Chicago, printers lead 
and rule cutters. 

Swift & Co., A. L., Chicago, imitation plat- 
inum prints. 

Unitype Co., The, Manchester, Connecticut, 
typesetter. 

Whitehead & Hoag Co., Newark, New Jer- 
sey, decorative printing. 

Wesel Mfg. Company, F., New York city, 
patent iron grooved block. 


CHILI. 

Encuadernacion Europa, Santiago, book- 
binding. 

Gillet, Hermanos, Valparaiso, photoengrav- 
ing. 

Imprenta “ Barcelona,’ Santiago, blank 
books. 

Imprenta ‘“ Barcelona,’ Santiago, typogra- 
phy. 


CUBA. 


Fernandez & Co., Rosendo, Habana, lithog- 
raphy. 

Guerra Brothers, 
phy. 

Ruiz & Bro., Habana, typography. 


Habana, chromolithogra- 


HONDURAS. 


National Typography, Tegucigalpa, typog- 


raphy. 
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National School 
galpa, lithography. 


Teguci- 


of Lithography, 


MEXICO, 


Ancira y Hermano, Guadalajara, State of 
Jalisco, typographical work. 

Comision Geografico Exploradora, 
State of Vera Cruz, lithographic maps. 

Sandoval, Rosendo, Mexico, Federal Dis- 
trict, chromolithography. 


Xalapa, 


HONORABLE MENTION. 
UNITED STATES. 


Armour & Co., Chicago, glue. 
Bogue Company, C. F., New York city, 
photoengraving lamp. 


Boston Printing Press Company, Boston, 
printing-press. 
Bushnell Company, The Alvah, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania, copybook. 

Bierach, S., Jr., Flatbush, Long Island, 
designs. 

Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
The, New York city, printing-press electric 
controller. 

Dexter, A. J., Buffalo, copying book. 

Ellicott Company, The, Boston, addressing 
machine. 

Edison, Thomas A., Orange, New Jersey, 
Edison numbering machine. 

Hausauer & Son, G. M., Buffalo, typogra- 
phy. 

Jones Company, The John M., Palmyra, 
New York, printers’ presses and machinery. 

Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecti- 
cut, printing-press. 

Michigan Carbon Works, Detroit, Michigan, 
glue. 

New England Motor Company, Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, five horse-power compound motor, 
type M. E. 

Pennypacker, M. W. & C., Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, job printing and bookwork. 

Parsons Brothers, New York city, paper. 

Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, engravings. 

Power Publishing Company, New York city, 
magazine. 

Richardson, Roland K., New York city, 
book-cover designs. 

Todd & Co., D. W., Rochester, New York, 
protectograph. 

Tympalyn Company, The, Boston, The Tym- 
palyn. 
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CHILI. 

Cadot & Cia., P., Santiago, lithography. 

Encuadernacion ‘“ Barcelona,” Santiago, 
binding. 

Gillet, Hermanos, 

Imprenta ‘ Gutenberg, 
phy. 

Imprenta de “La Patria, 
pography. 

Imprenta 
engraving. 

Imprenta 
publication. 

Imprenta Elziveriana, Santiago, typography. 

Lathrop, Frederico T., Valparaiso, typog- 
raphy. 

Schrebler, Frederico, Santiago, binding. 


typography. 
Santiago, typogra- 


Valparaiso, 


” 


Valparaiso, ty- 


“Barcelona,” Santiago, photo- 


“ Sud-Americana,” Valparaiso, 


CUBA, 


Albperne, Manuel, Habana, lithographs. 

Castro, Jose F. de, Habana, caligraph paint- 
ing. 

Fernandez & Co., P., Habana, commercial 
books. 

Lopez Veiga, Vicente, Habana, 
books. 


commercial 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Roquez, Ricardo, San Domingo, magazines 


and newspapers. 
GUATEMALA, 
Leo, Thomas W., photograving. 
HONDURAS. 
Hipolite Cano, Tegucigalpa, lithography. © 
Itallo, Gizonni, Tegucigalpa, lithography. 
National Lithography, Tegucigalpa, lithog- 
raphy. 
Figuerona, Carlos, Tegucigalpa, drawings. 


MEXICO. 

Aguirre, Eduardo, Guanajuato, State of 
Guanajuato, typography work. 

Aguirre, Eduardo, Guanajuato, State of 


Guanajuato, photoengraving. 
Kaiser, Juan, San Luis Potosi, State of San 
Luis Potosi, binding. 
Perez y Navarro, Mexico, Federal District, 
binding. 
PERU. 


Libreria Imprenta y Encuadernacion S. 
Pedro, Lima, binding. 

Libreria y Imprenta 
binding. 

Stolte, Guillermo, Lima, bookbinding. 


“Gi” book- 


Lima, 
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THE DELINEATOR PRESSROOM, NEW YORK. 


The illustration on opposite page shows a section of .the 
web pressroom of the Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York, where Cottrell two-color web machines are used, each 
capable of printing and folding ten thousand 16-page signatures 
of The Delineator per hour. Through these presses there pass 
monthly 229 tons of paper. Another battery of six presses of 
the same construction and of equal capacity is being installed 
at the present time. In the new building, plans for which are 
being prepared, twenty-five of these mammoth machines will be 
installed. The six presses print each month over three million 
fashion sheets, an 8-page pamphlet measuring 1614 by 11% 
inches, requiring seventy-five tons of paper; 2,540,000 complete 
advertising forms, or 114 tons, and 1,270,000 text forms, or 
forty tons. The daily total of Delineator signatures is sixty 
thousand complete 16-page forms on 65-pound paper, and forty 
thousand advertising forms on 90-pound paper. To print with- 
out off-set, assemble, fold and deliver the highly finished paper 
of The Delineator at the speed which is implied in the above 
statements, and with the technical perfection which is demanded, 
is an achievement made possible only through the great 
mechanical advances of the last few years. The making of The 
Delineator, with its lithographs and three-color inserts, is a 
complicated process, as may be indicated from the fact that in 
addition there are 11,430,000 sections which have to be handled 
individually, a total of 7,244 reams, or 330 tons of paper. 

The Butterick Publishing Company, Limited, in addition to 
The Delineator, which has at the present time a circulation of 
over 675,000 copies monthly, publishes The Glass of Fashion, 
an edition of thirty thousand; Le Miroir des Modes (in 
French), thirty thousand; El Espejo de la Moda (in Spanish), 
ten thousand, and the Moden Revue (in German), ten thou- 
sand. Each one of these magazines consists of forty-eight 
pages, for which the flat-bed presses are used. In the composi- 
tion, electrotyping, press and binding departments there are 
employed a force of nearly four hundred hands. The present 
plant comprises office buildings from 7 to 17 West Thirteenth 
street, New York, a printing-office located in the buildings 
from 6 to 10 East Thirteenth street, a bindery on Greenwich 
avenue, and the factory in Brooklyn where the world-renowned 
Butterick patterns are made. Plans are now being drawn for 
the fifteen-story building to be erected on the recently acquired 
land of the company, bounded by McDougal, Vandam and 
Spring streets. 





THREE-COLOR HALF-TONE PROCESS WORK. 


The frontispiece of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER will 
be admitted by all who examine it to be about as fine a piece 
of process colorwork as has ever appeared in the pages of 
this magazine. The subject is one which lends itself well to 
the requirements of this process. Not only are the primary 
colors shown, but all the various shades and gradations of 
color to be obtained only by the use of lithography and other 
expensive processes have been obtained by the use of but three 
plates. The Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Philadelphia, 
which made the plates, has already shown a number of inserts 
of this character in past issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, all 
of which speak well for its abilities in this particular line. 
Many of the people who make three-color plates do their own 
printing, and prefer not to turn plates over to other printers. 
The Electro-Tint Engraving Company has made no rule of 
this kind, but supplies duplicates of all its artistic subjects. 
These are made in different sizes for calendar, blotter, booklet 
and other uses. Catalogues showing these color pictures can 
be had by writing the firm. The Electro-Tint Company is 
said to have the most artistic offices and studios of any firm 
engaged in the photoengraving business, and its workrooms 
are fitted’ up with all of the modern appliances for producing 
the best work. Besides the colorwork the firm does a great 
deal of regular half-tone engraving and lining etching. 
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The purpose of this department ts to candidly and briefly criti- 
clze specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
alve notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples Intended for review under this head should be 
malled to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


A COVER-DESIGN by Huntley S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts, is a 
neat and effective piece of artistic composition and good presswork. 

From Hussey & Gillingham, Adelaide, South Australia.— Program 
and sample of three-color half-tone work; both specimens of good press- 
work. 

From James G. Brazell, Milwaukee.—A package of ‘‘ 634 Envelopes,” 
with corner cards printed in great variety of styles and colors. Engrav- 
ing, composition and presswork are all good. 

Tue Stanley-Taylor Company, of San Francisco, California, sends out 
a very attractive series of blotters, on which design, engraving, compo- 
sition and presswork are all of uniform excellence. 

Harrison & SmitH Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, submits a 
series of blotters, the advertising matter of which is effective, the com- 
position good, and presswork and inks used of the best quality. 

AN announcement issued by the Farmers’ National Bank and printed 
by the Report Publishing Company, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, is an 
attractive piece of work, showing taste in composition and excellence in 
presswork. 

J. Warren Lewis, Kansas City, Missourii—The samples submitted by 
you are very good specimens of artistic composition and excellent press- 
work, the letter-head being especially neat. The 1902 Diary cover is an 
excellent piece of rulework. 

CrawFrorp Brotruers, Mineral Point, Wisconsin.—The Woman’s Read- 
ing Club program is a neat piece of composition and make-up; presswork 
is good. I think you have spoiled the letter-head by putting the half-tone 
cut thereon; it is too obtrusive. 

A neat leaflet printed in black, red and gold on pale blue stock is sent 
out by the J. B. Lyon Company, of Albany, New York. Composition and 
presswork are of excellent quality and make a very attractive and digni- 
fied sample of letterpress printing. 

Tue Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, uses the accompanying 
illustration in an advertisement of labor-saving cut leads, to show that it 
is more economical to buy labor-saving leads than leads cut in strips. 
“Four trips between case and lead-cutter to cut only two leads, distance 






































between case and lead-cutter ten feet. Compositor walks forty feet to 
cut two leads.’? This is the argument presented in favor of buying the 
labor-saving kind. An advertisement of this kind ought to prove 
effective. 

A FEW samples of commercial work from C. W. Rogers, North St. 
Paul, Minnesota, show that he is anxious to do the best he can with the 
material at his command. The A. L. Hanson letter-head is the poorest 
specimen of the lot. The others are fair. 

A LEAFLET program printed by C. T. Ranlet, St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
is a very good piece of letterpress printing, the first leaf being adorned 
with a representation of an autumn leaf artistically printed in color. 
Composition and presswork are very good. 

“ MountTaAIn Murmurs” is the euphonious title of a poetical bro- 
chure, freely illustrated with half-tones and floral ornaments, printed in 
colors and run into the margins. The work is from the press of the 
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Unique Publishers, of Denver, Colorado, and has a most amateurish 
appearance. Printed in a good black ink, with good presswork, it would 
have been a far better sample of fine printing than it is in the colors with 
which it is now bedecked. 

Corpay & Gross, ‘‘Anti-Waste-Basket Printers,’’ Cleveland, Ohio, are 
sending out a very ‘“‘striking’’ blotter, printed in black and red — the 
kind of “ advertising that hits a man square between the eyes.” Engrav- 
ing, composition and presswork are all of the highest grade. 


Van Leven & HENSLER, photoengravers, Detroit, submit a catalogue 
which has a cover of rather novel design. It is intended to advertise 
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CATALOGUE COVER. 


reed chairs, and was used upon the catalogue of the Murphy Chair 
Company, of Detroit, Michigan. The title is ‘“‘ Reed Again.” <A small 
reproduction of the cover is shown herewith. 

Tue Milwaukee Lithographing & Engraving Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has issued a blotter in the form of a sock, printed in red and 
blue on white, on which space is left for printing advertising matter. 
This would make a very effective and attractive advertisement. 


An attractive series of blotters is being sent out by the Sparrell 
Print, Franklin street, Boston, Massachusetts. Each is illustrated with a 
striking cut, and without doubt they are effective advertisements. Com- 
position and presswork are of best quality, and the designs are original 
and unique. 

Marcus D. Hoerner, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, forwards a package 
of blotters issued by the Star-Independent, of Harrisburg, the composi- 
tion on which is of excellent quality, and the presswork, in two or three 
colors, very artistic. These blotters should prove to be valuable advertis- 
ing mediums. 

F. Finis Fox, publisher of the Ardmore (I. T.) Appeal, who says he 
lives “where Eastern people believe wild Indians and buffaloes grow on 
trees,” submits a few samples of his work showing that he has some up- 
to-date type and knows how to use it to good advantage. Presswork is 
of good quality. 

Some samples of presswork submitted by A. M. Judd, of Bristol, 
Connecticut, are in every respect excellent, and compare favorably with 
other samples submitted to this department. I do not see any reason for 
adverse criticism of any of your work. You have evidently learned your 
business thoroughly. 

Ratpn K. Noster, Monroe, Michigan.—The envelope corner card is 
a neat piece of work, but would look better without the panel with waiter. 
A plain rule border around the lettering, without ornamentation, makes 
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a neat and dignified card. You should put the words ‘‘ Monroe, Mich.” 
in caps, as the town and State names should have more prominence than 
the street address. 

W. H. Gray and Martin Lewis, Morgan City, Louisiana.—The sam- 
ples of commercial printing submitted by you are neat in composition but 
evidence too much tendency toward the use of text letter. This letter 
serves its purpose well in its proper place, but a stronger faced type 
would be more suitable for this class of work. 


Witt1amM G. BrapsHaw, Saratoga Springs, New York.—The package 
of jobwork submitted contains several samples of creditable composition, 
showing that you are a careful student of up-to-date methods in letter- 
press printing. The presswork is of good quality, some of the half-tones 
being exceptionally fine. Register on colorwork is good. 


A HANDSOMELY printed folder is being issued by the Indelible Protec- 
tor Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, showing the device manufactured 
by it for the protection of business houses against being swindled through 
raised checks. The folder is an excellent specimen of engraving, compo- 
sition and admirable presswork, and is a product of the Tribune Printing 
Company, Minneapolis. 

AN artistic pamphlet, bearing the title ‘‘ Schindler Bolting Cloth,” is 
being sent out by the Allis-Chalmers Company, of Chicago. The illustra- 
tions were drawn by a prominent artist in Switzerland and the etchings 
were also made in Switzerland. They are very delicate and artistic in 
design and treatment. The pamphlet is a product of the Meisenheimer 
Printing Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Composition and press- 
work are of the finest quality. i 

Tue Barrett Bindery Company, Chicago, has a new catalogue refer- 
ring to the Emerson patent binder, one of the specialties of this house. 
This binder has been greatly improved of late, and is considered one of 
the best on the market, as the testimonials from various users prove. 
The catalogue contains sixteen pages and cover, has cuts showing the 
binder and the way it is operated, with full directions as to its use. 
Copies can be obtained by writing the company. Ask for catalogue 
No. 344. 

Tue Evening Wisconsin, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is turning out 
some very fine specimens of artistic letterpress printing. One of the 
latest is a booklet of eight pages and cover, printed on highly finished 
enameled stock, the half-tone work on which is superb. The cover-design, 
printed in black, red, and pale blue on deep gray stock, is a very attrac- 
tive specimen of the engraver’s and printer’s art. Mr. John W. Campsie, 
manager of the printing department, is deserving of great credit for the 
excellence of its productions. 

A FoLpER from Edward G. Fisbeck, Box 223, Cincinnati, Ohio, shows 
some bits of decorative work called the ‘‘ Flora ornaments,” intended for 
typographic use. We show two of the designs herewith. Mr. Fisbeck 


FLORA ORNAMENTS. 


informs THe INLAND PRINTER that he would be glad to send one of his 
circulars to any printer who makes request for it. He says he has some- 
thing which up-to-date printers need. 

WE have received a few specimens of job-printing from T. Healy, 
Nogales, Arizona, on the border line between the United States and 
Mexico. With a few faces of job type and limited facilities he is trying 
to turn out high-grade work, and with the help of Tue INLAND PRINTER, 
which he calls ‘‘ The Printer’s Bible,’”’ he is succeeding fairly well. Mr. 
Healy’s work could be impr-ved upon, and no doubt would be if he had 
the same opportunities as many other printers. We would like to see 
more of his work in the future. 

THE job-printing department of the Evening Telegram, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, forwards a package of work, the composition on which is 
good. The presswork in some instances could be improved upon. A 
souvenir number of the Evening Telegram, issued in honor of the visit 
of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, 
contains half-tone portraits of the duke and duchess, each 11 by 14 inches 
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in size, which are very well printed, considering the press on which the 
work was executed. The portraits are very good samples of half-tone 
engraving. 


Tue A. C. Rogers Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has gotten out a book- 
let for the Western Reserve Trust Company that is a study in humorous 
drawing and color, with a very effective moral attached. It is entitled 
““Mr. Brown — His Book.” The poet and artist have collaborated to 
produce a very telling story, and the engravers and printers have carried 
out their ideas in a most effective manner. The Rogers Company has 
produced a very attractive piece of illustrated advertising, which should 
prove very satisfactory to its patrons. 


WE show on this page reproductions of two decorative designs, 
slightly reduced, the originals of which were cut in wood. The work is 
by Will H. Ransom, of Snohomish, Washington. Mr. Ransom calls his 





























DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


Cut in wood by Will H. Ransom. 


establishment “‘ The Handcraft Shop,” and does designing and cutting 
in his idle hours, and although he has had no study either of design or 
engraving, the work is creditable. 


SEVERAL samples of small commercial work from the printing depart- 
ment of Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wisconsin, are good all-round 
specimens of plain and serviceable printing. Miss Nina F. Huie is com- 
positor and ‘‘ foreman” of the office. Her work shows that she is mas- 
ter of her profession, in which she has been greatly helped by Tue 
InLAND PrinTER, of which she is a constant reader. Presswork is also 
of good quality. The Horlick Company is fortunate in the possession of 
so capable a director of its printing department. 


Tue Barber Asphalt Paving Company and the Mathews-Northrup 
Company (printers), of Buffalo, New York, have combined to produce a 
handsome book of 136 pages and cover, 5 by 7% inches in size, printed 
in black, with half-tone illustrations in gray, making a most pleasing 
appearance. Maps of many of the principal cities of the United States 
are printed, showing in red the streets laid with the Barber Company’s 
paving. Cover is printed in black and red on gray stock, and is sharply 
embossed. This is an excellent job of letterpress printing. 


AMABLE O. Moreaux, Luvergne, Minnesota.—It is impossible to 
criticize separately such a large number of specimens aS you submit. 
After careful examination I am of the opinion that your jobwork is much 
superior to your advertisement composition. Letter-heads, programs, 
cards, etc., are invariably neat in design and composition. In the adver- 
tisements you fail in many instances to bring out the most telling fea- 
tures. Taken as a whole, they otherwise compare well with the general 
style of newspaper advertisements. When you wish particular criticism, 
send only a few samples. 


“*Mopern ADVERTISING ”’ is a sixteen-page and cover pamphlet, 7 by 9 
inches, printed in black and terra-cotta inks, in antique style. Marginal 
cuts, both line and half-tone, are used for illustration. It is printed on a 
fine enameled book stock, the composition and presswork being of high 
grade. The front cover is an attractive design printed in black, red and 
chocolate on salmon-colored stock. The pamphlet is issued by E. H. 
Cahill, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, the engravings are by the Pittsburg 
Photo-Engraving Company, and the printing was done by W. M. Dick 
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& Co., of Pittsburg, all of whom deserve credit for the production of such 
a dainty brochure. 


W. E. Harrison, of Ipswich, Suffolk, England, sends a package con- 
taining a varied assortment of society and commercial printing. The 
artistic arrangement of type, selection of colors and beautiful finish of 
the work show that experts of the highest class are employed in Mr. 
Harrison’s establishment. ‘‘ The Ancient House Press” is the name by 
which his printing-office is designated, but it is equipped with the most 
modern faces of type, and the work is done in up-to-date style. Evi- 
dently there is nothing ancient about the place but the style in which th2 
office is built, a cut of which is sent among the specimens. Such beau- 
tiful work ought to command a large patronage. 


TueE Christmas number of the Auckland Weekly News, published by 
the Christchurch Press Company, Ltd., Christchurch, New Zealand, is a 
forty-eight-page five-column quarto, handsomely printed on supercalen- 
dered paper, freely illustrated with half-tone views of scenes and incidents 
in that country on the other side of the world. The engravings, composi- 
tion and make-up of the paper are beyond criticism, and the cover is a 
beautiful design lithographed in colors and gold. A supplement 18 by 24 
inches in size, lithographed in colors, is a fine reproduction of an oil 
painting entitled ‘‘ A Daughter of the Sunny South.” This paper will 
take front rank among the illustrated annuals of 1901. 


A CATALOGUE sent out by the Goodwin Car Company, of New York, 
printed at the office of the Sparrell Print, Boston, Massachusetts, is a 
work of sixty pages, 12% by 17 inches oblong, printed on heavy enam- 
eled stock, bound in half roan with white cloth sides. Some of the half- 
tone plates are 9 by 14 inches in size, and are fine specimens of the 
engraver’s art. Descriptive matter is set in pages about 5 by ro inches, 
leaving a broad margin that is very effective. Colors are used on some 
of the diagrams, and on the front page of cover. All the work — compo- 
sition, presswork and binding — are of the very best quality, and the 
result is a book of which the printers and the Goodwin Car Company 
have every reason to be proud. 











DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


Cut in wood by Will H. Ransom. 


Tue Chicago branch of the American Type Founders Company sends 
out a circular letter calling attention to its. brochure, ‘‘ Dividend-paying 
Type.” This brochure is founded on an article by F. W. Thomas, pub- 
lished in a recent issue of THe INLAND Printer, and is a splendid argu- 
ment in favor of purchasing the right kind of material. The type 
selected is the Cushing Old Style, the examples including bill-heads, 
letter-heads, cards, statements, etc., printed in black and red on rough, 
antique, deckle-edged paper. The pamphlet is not only a good advertise- 
ment of the product of the house, but will be valuable to printers in sug- 
gesting type composition. The private mailing-card and the labels 
addressed to the foundry intended to be attached to boxes of old metal 
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to be shipped back, are all suggestive of a thorough renovation of print- 
If Tue INLAND PRINTER can assist in accomplishing this, printers 
There is no doubt but that the type- 


shops. 
should feel under obligation to it. 
founders will be grateful. . 


Tue Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, send out an interesting set of 
cards showing the different kinds of work produced by this house. 
Among the samples are straight half-tones, vignetted half-tones, half-tones 
run in two or three colors, half-tones from pencil drawings and wash 
drawings, and other styles of engraved work.- Some people have the 
idea that the Barnes-Crosby Company do nothing but fashion work, but 
these samples indicate that the product of the house is not confined to 
that specialty. The samples of mechanical work from wash drawings 
are especially fine. This set of samples is not only attractive in itself, 
but is useful to those ordering plates for the reason that it. gives the 
style of the work, by what screen made, and whether reproduced from 
drawing or photograph, and whether retouched or tooled. All of this 
information is valuable. The St. Louis brancn of the Barnes-Crosby 
Company has been doing remarkably well since it was started, and is 
especially looking after Western and Southwestern trade. Orders can 
be filled in as satisfactory a manner, and cuts delivered one day sooner 
than by sending to Chicago. 


One of the most excellent specimens of cover-designs that has recently 
been produced is that gotten out by C. P. Zacher & Co., the well-known 
engravers, Chicago, for the New York publication, The Hub. A miniature 
reproduction here shown, although much smaller than the original, will 


give a very good idea of it. The modeling is well done, the design strik- 


TRADE HEWS PUBLISHING Co. 
124526 MURRAY ST.NEW YORK 


MODELED COVER. 
Design for magazine modeled in clay and reproduced in half-tone. 
Shown by courtesy of C. P. Zacher & Co., the 
engravers, Chicago. 


ing and attractive, the original correctly photographed so as to bring 
out the best effect in light and shadow, and the half-tone made with the 
usual care given all work turned out by the house. The result is alto- 
gether pleasing. 

Tue Matthews-Northrup Works, Buffalo, New York, has produced for 
the Florida East Coast Railway and the Florida Hotels a unique folder for 
the season of 1901-2. It is a panoramic view of all the principal resorts 
on the east coast of Florida, reproduced in half-tones from photographs 
and printed on pale green tinted stock in black, green and orange. Both 
sides of the sheet then folded, punched and threaded with 
silk cord. The work was produced under the direction of Edward Everett 
Winchell, art director of the Matthews-Northrup Company. It is a 
superb production, and one of the finest folders ever issued by caterers 
It is a souvenir worth preserving 


are printed, 


to the elite patrons of winter resorts. 
for its beauty alone, apart from the useful purpose its compilers had in 
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view in its preparation and issuance, and will no doubt be greatly prized 


by all who are fortunate enough to receive a copy. Another beautiful 
production of this firm of art printers is a catalogue of Metallic Library 
Furnishings, issued by the Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, 
New York —a book of fifty-six pages and cover, 9% by 12 inches in 
siz” extensively illustrated with half-tones and zinc etchings. The com- 
position, make-up and presswork are up to the high standard of all the 
work of this well-known printing house. 


Mopetep Destcninc.—The Binner Engraving Company, Chicago, has 
always been noted for the attractive designs it arranges for advertising, 
as well as the good character of plates it produces. A booklet, repro- 
ducing in miniature a number of Binner ads., has recently been issued. 
Its title is, “‘ What Is the Best Ad.?’? One of the new forms of adver- 
tising plates is the modeled design. To call attention to this character of 
work the firm has issued a paper called The Binner Modeling Herald. 
Ordinary print paper is used to show how half-tone cuts made by this 
process will print in a newspaper. For magazine work, cuts of this char- 
acter are made with a coarser screen. The advertisement in this month's 
issue will give readers an idea of this new process. It will be found on 
page 343. . 

From Lyman Brothers, printers, Syracuse, New York, come several 
samples of very creditable work. The principal one is a copy of the 
November issue of the Keramic Studio, published by the Keramic Studio 
Publishing Company of that city. This magazine, as its name implies, is 
devoted to ceramics, and is a well-printed journal, excellently illustrated 
with half-tone cuts and having a colored supplement with each issue. 
Another of the jobs submitted is a copy of a magazine devoted to the 
collectors of china and called Old China. Its cover is of white stock, 
printed in two shades of blue and a brown. The pamphlet describing 
the Syracuse Changeable Electric Headlight is original in arrangement of 
type and printing. The cuts are made by H. J. Ormsbee Engraving 
Company of Syracuse. 


“New ZEALAND ILLusTRATED”’ is the title of the Christmas number 
of the Weekly Press, Christchurch, New Zealand. It contains sixty large 
pages, enclosed in a cover handsomely lithographed in colors. The half- 
tone illustrations comprise bird’s-eye views of the principal cities of New 
Zealand from different points; illustrations of native dances and cere- 
monies;. portraits of natives in their picturesque costumes; views of 
buildings, mountains and rivers, waterfalls, etc., all beautifully engraved 
and finely printed on good paper. The literary portion is highly inter- 
esting, comprising entertaining stories and descriptions of some of the 
scenes illustrated. The advertisements are not uninteresting to a printer, 
being very good specimens of artistic composition. This number com- 
pares most favorably with previous issues, and is a credit to the pub- 
lishers. 

In one envelope from Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, come 
three pamphlets of interest to printers. The first is the fall number of 
‘““The Type Founder,” with its colored frontispiece. The type shown 
includes Plate Script, Pastel, Wesel, Bold Gothic Italic, Menu, Paragon, 
Bank Script, as well as the new Vogue ornaments. Another pamphlet 
Bank Script, as well as the new Vogue ornaments. Another pamphlet, 
the Italic, the Condensed and the Bold Plymouth. The different ways 
in which these series can be used are attractively set forth. The last 
pamphlet is called ‘‘ Background Designs.” These designs are intended 
to be printed in tint for letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, etc. They imitate 
lithographic work very closely, and will be found useful for printers who 
are anxious to get work of a lithographic character without going to a 
lithographer for it. 


From Oscar L. Isacson, with Wald-Zachrissons’ engraving, printing 
and bookbinding establishment, Gothenburg, Sweden, we have received 
a package containing an extensive assortment of circulars, booklets, blot- 
ters, programs, catalogues, etc., the work on which is very fine. Engrav- 
ing — both half-tone and zinc, as well as by other processes — is artistic 
and of good quality. Composition is well displayed, neat and attractive. 
Presswork — both plain and in colors—is admirable. Every detail of 
the work in all branches shows that care and good judgment is exercised 
by heads of departments and those under their direction, in planning and 
carrying into execution orders entrusted to them. Taken together, the 
samples form the finest collection of letterpress printing that we have 
seen for some time from a country outside of the United States. A house 
doing such excellent work should be and no doubt is liberally patronized 
by the business men of Gothenburg. 


WHEN it comes to advertising, those who claim to know something 
about it say that they must take off their caps to the Inland Type 
Foundry, St. Louis. We will not say that the printers of this country 
enjoy receiving the monthly visits of the booklets, circulars and other 
oddities from this foundry more than they do the trade magazines, but 
we do say that the booklets are very welcome. The reason is that the 
printing is arranged in attractive form, and besides showing specimens 
of type and borders it gives suggestions for display and color combina- 
tions. While the Inland Type Foundry is not educating printers along 
this line to the exclusion of all other foundries, it still is doing its share 
of the missionary work, and deserves credit for its enterprise. The last 
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bunch of printed matter bears upon the outside envelope the legend ‘* A 
Lucky Find,” and on the inside envelope *‘ A Lucky Four,’ with a large 
reproduction of a four-leaf clover on which the words ‘“ Blanchard,” 
“ Blanchard Italic,’ ‘‘ Condensed Blanchard” and ‘* Light Face Blan- 
chard” appear. As indicated by this title, the book shows how these four 
letters can be used, and it is done in a way that can not fail to meet the 
approval of lovers of tasteful typography. The book is too elaborate to 
have the samples reviewed specifically, and should be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The printing is done by the Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Tue Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, takes quite an original 
method for showing its new Niagara series of type. It has issued for 
this purpose a folder on the title-page of which is a view of Niagara Falls 
cut out in the form of a keystone, the trade-mark of thé house. The 





NIAGARA IN TYPE, 


Unique cut used by the Keystone Type Foundry in advertising its new 
Niagara series. 


inner leaf is a folded sheet printed in black and red, and shows a number 
of ways in which this new italic can be used. A unique picture accom- 
panying this circular is the view of Niagara in nickel-alloy type. Many 
of the printers examining the half-tone print will wonder how the plate 
was made. This style of advertising is very good. We reproduce the 
nickel-alloy cataract herewith. 





CORRECT QUOTATION. 

If you must quote, do quote correctly, says the editor of 
St. Nicholas. Is the pen mightier than the sword? Thousands 
say or print, “ The pen is mightier than the sword.” It may be 
true, but if it is meant for a quotation it is not fairly given. 
The original lines in the play are: 

*“ Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword.” 

This error has been corrected over and over again. But 
those who misquote seldom read what they are pretending to 
quote, but quote from a man who quoted from another man 
who—and so on. In many books will be found long lists of 
these prevalent misquotations. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 


THE publication formerly known as Brains is now issued 
under the title of the Retailer and Advertiser. 

“THE Pines or Lory,” by J. A. Mitchell, which has just 
finished its course as a serial in Scribner's Magazine, has been 
brought out in handsome illustrated book form by Life Pub- 
lishing Company. Those who remember Mr. Mitchell’s 
charming story, “Amos Judd ”— which, by the way, has just 
been republished in edition de luxe by the Scribners — will 
welcome “ The Pines of Lory.” It is a love story, with a touch 
of the mysterious, and is brimful of Mr. Mitchell’s genial and 
always polite humor. 

Tue November number of the New England Magazine has 
an interesting biographical sketch of Isaiah Thomas, the patriot 
printer, an early New Englander whose zeal during the strug- 
gle for liberty gave the Northern colonies just cause for pride. 
His fearless utterances in the publications over which he at 
times had control, caused him to suffer many hardships. He 
was the originator of the Massachusetts Spy, first published 
in Boston in 1770, and produced the Worcester Collection of 
Sacred Harmony, the first music printed from movable types 
in this country. The first folio Bible printed in America was 
published by him in 1791, and was his greatest work. The 
article contains a number of facsimiles of the handiwork of 
this contemporary and friend of Franklin. 

Grorce F. Cram, known to so many as the publisher of 
maps and atlases for over thirty years, has recently appeared 
in the rdle of author, his first book being entitled “ Minette, a 
Story of the First Crusade.” THe INLAND PRINTER will not 
undertake to pass upon the literary excellence of the work, 








HEADPIECE DESIGN, BY F. D. SCHOOK, 


but from a typographic standpoint the book will certainly 
meet with much favor. The cover is of attractive design, in 
gold, white, black, red and green, and the half-tone illustra- 
tions, printed on enameled stock, as well as the decorative 
headbands, initial ornaments and tailpieces, are of an artistic 
character. The drawings for the book were made by Waldo 
Bowser and F. D. Schook’? We reproduce the headband of 
chapter I. The book contains 398 pages, the price is $1.50, 
and the publishers, John W. Iliff & Co., Chicago. 

AMoncG our exchanges last month we found the second 
number of Anales Graficos, published by the Technical Insti- 
tute of Graphic arts, Leipsic, Germany. An unassuming cover 
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encloses seventy-two pages of good things. The reading mat- 


ter deals largely with the proper manipulation of printers’ ink. 


in all branches, and with suggestions for successfully conduct- 
ing the pressroom. The specimen pages include subjects 
which show excellent taste and a practical knowledge of the 
printing crafts. The presswork in some of the specimen 
pages often calls for a second inspection. Undoubtedly the 
Anales Graficos will appeal to the artistic nature of the 
Spanish race. 

Some of the books recently published ostensibly for children 
have within their covers a humor that is evidently for “the 
children of an older growth,” with quaint extravagances and a 














COVER BY DENSLOW, 


richness of illustrative and decorative genius that inclines the 
book-lover to deposit the nursery rhymes among his more 
ambitious treasures. The latest contribution to this class of 
books is a sequel to “ Father Goose,” issued last year, entitled 
“Mother Goose’—‘ Denslow’s Mother Goose,” we should 
say — by W. W. Denslow, and dedicated by the author to 
“Ann Waters Denslow, with much love and gratitude for her 
help in the making.” These old familiar and old world jingles 
of “Mother Goose” illustrated with Denslow’s distinctive 
modernity are exceedingly funny, and as the artist has evi- 
dently given full rein to his fertile imagination, the book is the 
most sumptuous artistically and mechanically that has appeared 
in its class this year. Mr. Fred W. Goudy executed the letter- 
ing on the book. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York, are the 
publishers. 

A tasty piece of bookmaking is the souvenir itinerary 
issued by the Grand Trunk Railway System on the occasion of 
the tour through Canada of their Royal Highnesses, the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall and York. The book gives the spe- 
cial time-table and is arranged in tabular form, giving dis- 
tances, time of arrival and departure, the names of the princi- 
pal towns, with description of each, and the altitude above sea 
level. The main portion of the book is printed on rough 
deckle-edged stock in black and red, and interleaved with 
sheets of enameled paper on which the half-tones are printed 
with delicate gray border-design. The cover-design is printed 
in red, black, gold and tint, and the cover tied with silk cord. 
The Grand Trunk road is getting out some very excellent 
printed matter, and those who were fortunate enough to receive 
one of the souvenirs issued on the opening of the Victoria 
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bridge, some time ago, will also be glad to have one of these 
books now under notice. The -book seems very complete, but 
an outline map showing the towns referred to would have 
added greatly to the interest. 


A SuccessFUL GERMAN TRADES-PAPER.—Our able contempo- 
rary, the Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker, at Berlin, has 
just completed the first number of its eighth volume, which 
manifests in a high degree the remarkable ingenuity and skill 
employed in its management. We well remember the various 
phases of progress noticeable in the career of the Deutscher 
Buch- und Steindrucker, which from modest size and contents 
has long since developed into the most conspicuous and suc- 
cessful of the trades-papers published in the German language. 
We learn from its own columns that its subscribers are scat- 
tered all over the civilized world, wherever printers are found 
able to appreciate the manifold interesting topics treated by 
competent experts, in the Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker. 
Its circulation, we are informed, has long exceeded five thou- 
sand, with the result that many German trades-papers of less 
pluck are becoming jealous of its unprecedented success, but 
it is regrettable that this jealousy should find expression in 
unwarranted attacks upon the publisher personally. Probably 
he will care very little for these aggravations, which seem to be 
ample evidence of the Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker’s 
success. 


R. H. Russe, publisher, New York, has brought out a 
book entitled “ Memoirs of Simple Simon,” which will take a 
front place with the other attractive children’s books of the 
year. The verses are by D. B. Keeler, and the pictures by C. S. 
Vandevort. The work is worthy of mention through the fact 
that, with the exception of the printing, it is the product of an 
engraving establishment well known to INLAND PRINTER read- 
ers, the Gill Engraving Company, New York. The designs are 


quite original, the color schemes well carried out, and the 























Copyright, 1901, by R. H. Russell. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘‘ MEMOIRS OF SIMPLE SIMON,”’ 


printing, which is by Redfield Brothers, in every way credit- 
able. In the making of the plates both line and stipple effects 
have been used, and the effect produced gives the book a soft- 
ness which ordinarily can only be obtained by lithography. 
Platemakers who can hand the printer a set of plates from 
which such results can be obtained are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on their abilities. Through the courtesy of the pub- 
lisher we show a reproduction of one of the pages from the 
book. 

















BELTED MOTORS FOR PRINTING PRESSES, 


The use of belted motors, for printing-press work, espe- 
cially when the presses are to be run intermittently and on 
a variety of work, is on the increase. Some of the advantages 
of this method of connecting the motor to the press are the 
wider range of presses to which a motor of any given stand- 
ard size can be attached; the increase in the number of kinds 
of work which can be executed on the same press; the ease 
with which a motor can be installed or transferred; the higher 
efficiency secured; and the decrease in wear and tear upon 
both press and motor. 

It is well known that the highest degree of efficiency, and 
consequently the lowest cost of operation through minimum 
consumption of current, is obtained from using standard 
motors wherever possible. Every departure from standard 


designs implies alterations to meet conditions which must be 





CONTROLLER-~> 





BELTED MOTOR ATTACHED TO CYLINDER PRESS. 


more or less exceptional in their nature, and this can only be 
accomplished by either reducing the amount of power which 
the motor gives out, or by increasing the amount of current 
which it consumes. Should repairs be necessary for standard 
motors, the duplicate parts are quickly and cheaply obtainable, 
whereas in motors designed for special purposes, it usually 
does not pay either the manufacturer or dealers to keep dupli- 
cate parts in stock. 

The simplest means of using standard motors in connec- 
tion with printing-presses is with suitable belting. This 
obviates the necessity of slowing down the speed of the 
motor from its natural rate of highest efficiency to engage in 
gearing of proper proportions. It also saves both motor and 
press from mutual racking, should unexpected obstructions to 
the operation of the press arise. The difficulty in making a 
good belted connection between a motor and a press has hith- 
erto been in the character of the belting apparatus employed, 
rather than in any want of adaptability in standard motors 
to run a wide range of presses under varying conditions of 
load. 

A successful attempt to surmount this difficulty may now 
be seen in the printing-office of Frank P. Bennett, 530 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. A No. 9 four-roll two-revo- 
lution Cottrell press just installed, has been equipped with a 
General Electric C. E. printing-press motor and R-43 control- 
ler. This press prints, among other papers, the United States 
Investor, American Wool and Cotton Reporter, American 
Shepherd’s Bulletin and American Clothier. This motor shows 
a rather radical departure from the ordinary type of printing- 
press motor, attached directly to the press frame. The gear- 
ing has been eliminated, and a very ingenious form of universal 
belt tightener head employed to keep the short transmission 
belt tight and in good peripheral contact with the pulleys under 
all circumstances. The motor here shown is mounted on 
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brackets secured to either side of the lower web of the side 
frame; 
R-43 controller, can be run up in speed from zero to 650 
R. P. M. for making ready, etc., and afterward, operated con 


the motor is semi-enclosed, and by means of the 


tinuously on a variety of running speeds, from 650 to 950 
R. P. M. 

The controller is large in order to meet the requirements 
of sturdy design, and of such strength that it can hardly be 
This controller combines in 
In addition to the forward 


injured, even by rough usage. 
one case many interesting features. 
and reverse control, it possesses a protective automatic over- 
load circuit breaker, an automatic underload release for cutting 
the motor out in case the current supply fails, a release magnet 
operated by push-buttons located at convenient points around 
the press, or by the automatic feeder, where so desired, which 
gives control at a distance, electric brake points for bringing 
the motor and press to rest immediately when necessary, blow 

out magnet for preventing burning and deterioration of con 

tacts, and interlocking devices for preventing a sudden reversal 
of the press by accident or otherwise. 

As will be seen from the cut, the motor and controller are 
very compactly mounted on the press, and the exposed wiring 
is reduced to a minimum. One of the principal points of merit 
in the R-43 controller is the combination in one case of a 
large number of accessory pieces of mechanism which here- 
tofore have often been strung together under the feedboard, 
where they are not only inconvenient and subject to damage, 
but where, through the multiplicity of wiring for connecting 
the different pieces, there was large opportunity of open cir 
cuits or faulty electrical connections. 


THE JAENECKE IMPS. 


In this month’s issue the Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, shows the fifth of the series of “ Jaen- 
ecke imps.” This insert has more colors than its predecessors, 
the addition of another imp making it necessary to use an 
extra color, but all are very harmoniously worked in, produc- 
ing a pleasing effect. The purple imp is a welcome addition 
to those who have preceded him. 

In this connection mention should be made of a specimen 
book of black and colored half-tone inks just issued by the 
Jaenecke Company. Two cuts only are used, one a picture of 
the factory, and the other a reproduction of a picture appear- 
ing in THE INLAND PRINTER some months ago entitled “ The 
Longest Day at Last Bows Down to Evening.’ Both cuts 
have heavy black border, which is a severe test of the printing 
qualities of the inks, as the inks must cover thoroughly on the 
border, and at the same time the half-tone inside must be, kept 
clean and sharp. The work indicates that the working quali- 
ties of the inks are of the best. 
any printer on application, either to the factory at Newark, 
New Jersey, to the New York office, 27 Rose street, or the 
Chicago branch, 351 Dearborn street. 


The book will be mailed to 


ABOUT THE PENNSYLVANIA LINES. 


The verdict given by the general public, that the Pennsyl 
vania System offers the most comfortable and quickest service 
from Chicago to Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and New York, is undisputed by thousands of patrons 
who have used these lines. The dining service is unsurpassed. 
The scenery through which the road runs is the most beauti- 
ful of which the East can boast, the famous Horseshoe Curve 
alone being one of the rarest sights to a visitor from the 
Western States. The traveler is guarded on all sides by expe- 
rienced employes, and no pains are spared to make the jour 
ney one of ease and safety. If you contemplate a journey to 
the East, full information may be obtained by addressing H. R. 
Dering, A. G. P. A., 248 South Clark street, Chicago. 
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This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently Introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 


A UNIQUE CATALOGUE. 


Sample book No. 2 of the Japan Paper Company, New 
York, has just been issued. The work contains specimens of 
vellum paper, soft Japan paper, silk tissue, tracing, India 
paper, parchment, grass cloth and other unusual varieties of 
paper stock. The Japan Paper Company are importers of 
rare and curious papers from Japan, China and other coun- 
tries, and can satisfy the needs of those desiring anything in 
this line. 














PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS. 


This is the title of an eighteen-page pamphlet by Lee A. 
Riley. It contains a compilation of useful recipes and informa- 
tion usually not at hand when wanted. The contents include 
directions for mixing tints and colors, tympan compound, 
reducing compound, dryer, type and roller wash, flock print- 
ing, embossing, and other valuable hints too numerous to 
mention. It is on sale by The Inland Printer Company, at 
50 cents. 





“THE CEROTYPE.” 

A publication under the above title has been issued by 
Frank McLees & Brothers, 216 William street, New York. 
The first issue appeared in October. It is a “house organ,” 
intended to advertise the facilities of the firm for making 
cerotypes. The matter contained in the paper is valuable, 
and the examples of letter-heads, blanks, checks, advertise- 
ments, etc., very interesting. Copies of this paper will be sent 
free to any printer interested. The next number will be issued 
in December, and will contain a special article on lithography, 
and numerous new examples of cerotype work. 





A NEW ALUMINUM BASE, 


Printing dates back to Confucius of the ancient Chinese. 
Since then millions of minds have been applied to the improve- 
ment of the “art preservative,” till it would seem next to 
impossible for a late arrival to add anything new and useful. 
Modern discovery opens up new avenues for improvement, 
and young America is quick to apply. The aluminum base 
recently invented and perfected py Mr. I. H. Whipple, of the 
Mail Plate Company, Chicago, is one of the newest things, 
and appears to have a number of advantages that should 
commend it to the favor of mail-plate users who want the best 
the craft affords. It is extreinely light, but as strong and 
durable as any base. 





POSTER INKS. 


Some very fine samples of poster inks, one-sheet size, 
printed from wood blocks in about seventeen color combina- 
tions, have recently been sent out to the poster printers of the 
country by the Berlin Ink & Color Company, of Philadelphia. 
For harmony and brightness of colors we have never seen 
anything to equal them in the poster line, and they will no 
doubt prove not only a good advertisement, but useful to all 
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up-to-date poster printers. One of the best points in these 
colors is their remarkable permanency, most of them having 
stood exposure to sun and weather as long as six months, 
without material change. This company is furnishing as fine 
a general line of printing inks as has ever been offered to the 
printing trade. 





THE AMERICAN PRESS SEAT. 

One of the newest things for the pressroom is the American 
press seat, intended to attach to cylinder presses as a rest for 
the feeder during long runs. It attaches to the footboard of 
the press and can be adjusted in any direction, swings out of 
the way, or may be taken off entirely. It can be put on very 
readily, and when in place is strong and secure. All printers 
will admit that if they give their help a seat of this kind when 
employed at feeding, the workmen will be able to get out more 
work and do it better. The accompanying illustration shows 
the method of use. Champlin & Smith are the makers, corner 
Dearborn and Harrison streets, Chicago. 





BROWN & CARVER PAPER-CUTTERS. 


The Oswego Machine Works, makers of the above cutters, 
announce that they shipped half a carload of cutters to Seattle, 
Washington, on October 29. A carload was also shipped to 
San Francisco a few days later. The company now has under 
way another new building, the foundations of which are prac- 
tically completed. This new building has been found neces- 
sary in order to serve their customers promptly. The two- 
hundred-foot addition, built last December, although it greatly 
increased the capacity of the works, was found not sufficient. 





A TWENTIETH CENTURY OPPORTUNITY. 


The past century has given the printer much, but nothing 
so vitally important and far-reaching in its uplifting effects as 
the Correspondence Course in Technique in Printing and 
Colorwork, which is being so successfully conducted by the 
Owl Press, Burlington, Vermont. The course is comprehen- 
sive, simple and explicit in detail, hence it lays a broad foun- 
dation upon which to build successfully. We confidently 
predict that the printers who spend these winter evenings 
studying this course will fill most of the future positions of 
trust and profit. The great value of the course lies in sys- 
tematic study and practice combined. It is the very best out- 
side help to self-improvement, which is the only road to 
success. It offers a rare chance to any who have neglected 
to secure the necessary knowledge for success. No printer 
can afford to let this pass, for, valuable as it is, it costs little 
except the study. 





A NEW PAPER-CUTTER. 


We desire to call attention to the advertisement of “ The 
White” paper-cutter on another page of this issue. Although 
the machine has been on the market only a few months, and 
has never before been advertised, it is a wonderful success, 
and is having a most remarkable sale. There has been, for a 
long time, a demand for a thoroughly up-to-date cutting 
machine, one that can be depended. upon to do its work 
properly at all times, and “ The White” meets the demand. 
It is manufactured by the S. K. White Company, under the 
personal supervision of Mr. S. K. White, whose former con- 
nection with the manufacture of the “ Miehle” press and the 
“ White ” paging and numbering machine established for him a 
world-wide reputation as a mechanic of rare ability. 

In designing “The White” paper-cutter Mr. White has 
employed only the best mechanical principles adapted to the 
cutting of paper, and has produced a machine that is a marvel 
of simplicity and convenience, and at the same time powerful 
and rapid. Realizing that a first-class cutting machine, honestly 
built, powerful, accurate and rapid, would meet with a ready 
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sale if offered at a fair price, the manufacturers have spared 
nothing to produce such a machine. The material and con- 
struction are the best obtainable, and the large number of 
orders that have been placed for the machine since it was 
offered to the trade is convincing proof that such a machine 
was needed. 

Among the recent purchasers are Harper & Brothers, Acme 
Paper and Stationery Company, M. Sendor, G. E. Nelson, 
Ruge & Bullenkamp, New York; Henry Neil, Chicago Braid- 
ing & Embroidering Company, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago; Herman Voss, W. T. Jenkins, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Perrin & Smith Printing Company, Stoves & Hard- 
ware Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Harrison & Smith, 
Fisher Paper Box Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; The McDon- 
ald Printing Company (two), Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo 
Express Company, Toledo, Ohio; Richmond & Backus, 
Detroit, Mich.; Hopper-Morgan Company, Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, Little Rock, Ark.; 
J. Pierce & Co., Memphis, Tenn.; J. B. Burr & Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; W. H. Kistler Stationery Company, Denver, Colo.; 
Ann Arbor Printing Company, Ann Arbor, Mich.; White & 
Wyckoff Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

Messrs. E. C. Fuller & Co., the well-known dealers in 
high-class machinery for printers and bookbinders, have been 
appointed the sole selling agents for this machine. 





A ROYAL PUBLICATION. 


One of the most handsome pieces of printing, and a pub- 
lication that will come to have historic interest, is the specially 
prepared time-table of the tour through Canada of T. R. H. 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, embracing that 
portion of the Grand Trunk Railway System over which the 
royal couple traveled in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
Never before did a time-table assume such a sumptuous guise, 
and it reflects the utmost credit upon the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System. 

The book in question is a tall octavo of one hundred 
pages, printed on special deckle-edge linen paper. The letter- 
press is in black and red; the text is descriptive of the route 
from North Bay, Ontario, to Toronto, London, Niagara Falls, 
Brantford, Woodstock, Hamilton, Belleville, Kingston, Brock- 
ville, Cornwall, Montreal, Sherbrooke, Richmond and Quebec, 
with marginal time-table, distances from North Bay and dis- 
tances from Montreal, as well as showing the altitude above 
sea level of every point along the route. Blank pages are 
interleaved opposite every page for penciled memoranda. The 
book is profusely illustrated, the numerous half-tone views 
being printed on superfine paper, ornamented with emblematic 
devices printed in gray ink, the half-tones being printed in 
black ink. 

Edition de luxe copies for presentation to T. R. H. the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, and other persons 
of distinction in the royal party, are bound in blue-gray ooze 
calf, with appropriate stamp and silk binding ribbons in the 
royal colors. The ducal crown, which appears on front page 
of cover, is printed in gold and enameled. The ordinary edi- 
tion is bound in stiff gray paper, the side title with ducal 
crown and maple-leaf decorations in red and gold, all bound 
with scarlet silk cord and enclosed in gray envelope. The 
edition de luxe copies were enclosed in boxes of the royal pur- 
ple color, with the ducal crown printed on the outside in gold. 

Nowhere on all their tour had their Royal Highnesses 
provided for them so beautiful a handbook, and the Duchess 
remarked on this beautiful work. It reflects great credit on the 
enterprise of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

In addition to this royal souvenir, the Grand Trunk also 
issued a very handsome edition of their book entitled “Across 
Niagara’s Gorge,” bound in green ooze calf, lined with brown 
silk, the inside being printed on heavy enameled paper in the 
Luxotype process. They also issued a vest-pocket map of the 
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entire system, showing the route of the royal party while on 
their line. This map is printed in four colors, mounted on silk 
and bound in smooth calfskin cover, ornamented in gold. 





R. E. POLLOCK PRINTING INK COMPANY 


Announces its entry into the field as the maker of printing 
inks that work. The name of Mr. Pollock has for many years 
been identified with the Buffalo Printing Ink Works, as ink- 
maker. In thus starting out for himself he promises his 
personal attention to all orders received by the new company, 
and assures all his old customers and friends not only that 
their orders will be thoroughly appreciated, but that in shade, 
tone, brilliancy and depth of color his inks will be the equal 
of any inks in the market, while his many years of experience 
are a guarantee of working quality. Try us and be convinced. 
R. E. Pollock and F. A. Bradley, proprietors, 30 to 36 Lansing 
street, Buffalo, New York. 





REGISTER AT THE ROYCROFT SHOP. 


The Roycroft shop, of Mr. Elbert Hubbard, at East Aurora, 
New York, has the same reputation in this country for fine 
printing that William Morris’ Kelmscott Press held in Eng- 
land. All their printing is done on platen presses. We give 
below extracts from three letters 
written by A. R. Andrews, super- 
intendent of printing to the C. H. 
Booton Company; Gallipolis, Ohio, 
manufacturers of Booton’s Auto- 
matic Register Gauge for platen 
presses: August 16—‘ Your 
gauge works very satisfactorily.” 
October 4—“ We are using your 
gauge on book forms and are getting absolute hair-line regis- 





ter.” October 17—“ Your gauge is doing all that is claimed 
for it. It is certainly a wonder, and one of the most important 
and valuable inventions for the modern pressrocm.” The 


manufacturers claim that this gat:ge will render possible an 
increase in speed on platen presses of from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent, with no waste and perfect register. Information 
cheerfully supplied on application to the manufacturers. Sold 
by all dealers. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “ Situations Wanted” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 





BOOKS. 


AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
For Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 
cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed. S. Ralph. We have secured 

the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long as the 
books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, con- 
taining 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INLAND Printer, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. Con- 
tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 
CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume _II, 
containing 128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INLAND Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names 
of contestants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 
cents.) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

' ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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BOOKS. 


ELECT -ROTYP ING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 
the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
editor “ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department”’ of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 
ESTIM TING BY PE RC E NT AGE, by Henry E. Seeman. An exposi- 
tion of a method of estimating profit and expense by percentage which 
has been in successful use for several years. Reprinted from Tune 
INLAND PrintTeR. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 
being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
PANY” letter machine. 25 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 











FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEY BOARDS, ‘printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 


cents, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers. By T. 6. Will- 

iams. This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of 
book forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise instructions. Several chapters are 
devoted to ‘* making ’”’ the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 eg cee Prey 
flexible, gold side _stamp. $1. THE INL AND PRINT ER PANY. 


HOW TO M AKE 
or many colors; 
correspondence, 25 cents. 


PLATE COMPANY, St. 
IMPOSITION, 


bered. 25 cents, 
ford street. Hartford, 


INTERNATION; AL BOOKBINDE R,. 1o cents per copy, $1 per year, 

issued monthly; only journal devoted exclusively to bookbinding in 
the United States. J. L. FEENEY, publisher, 425 G street, N. W., 
Washington, D. CG. 


MAKING RE ADY ‘ON JOB “PRE “SSE S, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 

pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INL AND PRINTE R COMPANY. 
MODE RN ey ‘YP E DISPLAY ~- T he latest ‘and best book on artistic job 

composition published. Its eighty pages contain about 140 up-to-date 
examples of leter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards and other 
samples of commercial work, with reading matter fully describing the 
different classes of work and making many helpful suggestions for = 
proper composition of commercial work. Compiled and edited by Ed. 
Ralph. Size, 7% by 9% inches. 50 cents. THE INLAND P INTER 
‘OMP. ANY. 


OMEGA COLD ST E RE OTY p ING Pp ROC E ‘SS, 34 pages, 

The Art of Stereotyping. 25 cents; 2 lbs. composition, $2; 
satisfactory money back. WM. H. IRVING, 1055 Broadway, 
land, Cal. 


PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully 
illustrated, with progressive proofs. Light-brown buckram, gold em- 
hossed. 140 pages. $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL EMBOSSING teaches how to do embossing on any job- 
press. Circulars on application to FRANK A. CUNNINGHAM, 
Williamsport, Pa., U. S. A. 


PRESSWORK 





CU TS — Process simple, infallible, w arranted; one 
directions, description of tools, with privilege of 
References, State National Bank. CHALK 


Louis. 





This system easily remem- 


stone work, quickly learned. 
i CLOUGH, 62 Hunger- 


silver. FREDERICK W. 


Conn. 





2-cent stamp; 
if not 
Oak- 


-A manual of practice for printing pressmen and press- 

room apprentices. By William J. Kelly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subiect ever published. Full cloth, 96 pages. 
$1.50. THE INL AND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRINTERS W AN TED to send for ¢ our package of specimens ns of artistic 

job-printing; nothing shoddy; the very best on the market. Beautiful 
in design, perfect in execution, brilliant and harmonious color schemes. 
Will teach you how to do fine job-printing, which means higher wages 
for your services. Price 50 cents. W. G. RUSSELL & CO., 358 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 





PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 
and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 

and editor on the Century and Stand: ard me ay rd and editor “Proof- 

room Notes and Queries Department” of 17 r 

pages; cloth $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINT 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by C. H. 

Cochrane. The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the 
number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, together 
with the position of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in 
their on to the fingers. 10 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMP 


THE AVOID-LOSS JOB CALCULATOR for smaller sized printing- 
offices in city or country enables correct estimating, shows right price 

for any kind of printing, prevents losses where competition prevails; 

postpaid, 25 cents. R. DE LOUDON, 545 Fulton street, Chicago. 
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THE PRACTICAL “COL ORIST 
tious. It is the text-book used in the Correspondence Course. 
for particulars. THE OWL PRESS, Burlington, Vt. 


is proving a valuable aid to the ambi- 
Write 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 











A BARGAIN — Job plant in Los Angeles for sale; 2 jobbers, cutter, 125 
fonts type, and everything complete; large part of material nearly 
new; splendid location, reasonable rent, established trade. Reason for 
selling owners leaving city and going into other business. Rare oppor- 
tunity for man with limited capital to secure advantage of Southern 
California climate and at same time step into a paying business. Address 
Box 129, Los Angeles, Cal. 
AGENCIES FOR GREAT BRITAIN WANTE “agencies for 
patent rights or specialties for Great Britain in connection with the 
printing and allied trades. Advertiser, who has representatives calling 
regularly on eS bookbinders and stationers, will furnish guarantee 
if required. N. DEAN, care Dean & Dawson, 55 Charing Cross, Traf- 
algar Square, gly >. W. 


ARE YOU LOOKING for a oe et ? 
Nothing better for the money. Y 47 


BOOKBINDER AND RULER — All-round man who owns some binding 

machinery, and would like to put same in office which would insure 
him steady employment, good salary, and rent for and ultimate sale of 
machinery. D 762. 


CONTROLLING INTEREST in printing, "publishing, ¢ engr: aving, binding 

and electrotyping plant; paid-up capital $40,000; annual business 
averages $50,000 gross; ea We established nearly 80 years; controlled 
in one family for 30 years; fine line of business, which can be readily 
increased; modern plant, well located in one of the most flourishing cities 
of the East; $15,000 will take the preponderant interest. An excellent 
chance for two or three practical men to divide management and over- 
sight and make big money. D 748. 


FINE JOB PLANT, good business, 
cost $10,000. Will sell for one-third, part cash. D 771. 


FOR SALE—QAIl or part interest in an old established job-printing 

establishment doing a business of, $1,000 per month local business 
and $600 foreign business, and increasing ‘all the time. The business can 
be run up to $2,000 per month easily. Everything modern and up to 
date; 3 jobbers, 2 cylinders, all of the latest pattern, 2 paper-cutters; 
best of location. D 754. 


FOR SALE — Fine job-printing office; cylinder, gasoline engine, job- 
ber, folder, wire stitcher, type mostly new; a bargain. D 722. 


FOR SALE — Half interest in German-American printing-office in city 

of 65,000; leading German weekly, large job office and patronage; 2 
two-revolution cylinders, 2 jobbers, power cutter, folder, electric motor, 
and other modern machinery and types, all in first- class condition; ill- 
health of owner only cause. D 750. 


FOR SALE —In one of the busiest cities of the South, health resort, 
a complete stationery, — and photo-supply business; well estab- 
lished, profitable trade. D 16 oe 


FOR SALE —- Job office connected with leading daily in Southern town 
of 17,000; proprietor too much engaged with newspaper to look after 
business. For particulars, price, terms, address D 747. 


FOR SALE — Newspaper in live and growing town in New Mexico; 
official county paper; good business; fine climate; healthy location. 
D 746. 


FOR S/ 
in dated 
FOR SALE —wWell established printing-office in Providence, R. L., 
doing a good business; equipped for general commercial work and 
pamphlet printing, with extra quantity of Roman faces and modern job 
types, borders, etc.; cylinder, 3 jobbers, power cutter, electric motor, 
miterer, etc.; offered at a bargain; investigate. D 752. 


JOB OFFICE FOR SALE, established business; good rea- 


sons for selling. D 775. a ns. 


MEDIUM-SIZED JOB OFFICE, established | Nad y years, now for sale 
cheap. Address Box 128, Wheeling, W. see 


NEWSPAPER in Indiana village; excellent locality; money- y-maker; must 
sell; leaving State; will sacrifice for $700 cash. D 635 


PRIN TING PLANT and pamphlet bindery in lively resort city in the 
South; equipment complete in every detail; good opportunity for man 
with moderate capital who wishes to secure established business. D 160. 


TOGETHER OR SE PARATE — I will sell printing-office and stationery 
store, both doing good paying business, in wide-awake Southern city; 
have other interests to look after. D 116. 


WANTED — Daily and weekly doing good jobbing business; prefer 
north central; have $25,000 cash; politics unimportant. D 131. | 


WANTED — Union partners to take one-sixth interest each in new 

aily; 2 Linotype operators, one printer who understands a flat-bed 
web, also Ar job printer; must have $1,500 each; 300 miles from St. 
Louis; big field, 3,000 subscribers furnished, list can be doubled; city 
of 15,000, growing rapidly; small towns within 12 miles contain 15,000 
more; advertising and jobwork will net $1,000 a month; only one daily 
in two counties; strictly A1; must start soon. D 755. 





Then write at once. 











Portland, Oregon; owner leaving; 
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pend good thing; investigate. D 768. 
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Roller Embossing 


FOR THE TRADE 





give it the Stipple Effeet. 
in several patterns. 


THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO. 


418-422 SYCAMORE STREET, 


F you wish to improve the appearance of a cover, 

hanger, calendar, etc., either printed or lithographed, 
We do this work in best style 
Write for Samples and Prices on Various Quantities. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

Letters in 1 reply to these advertisements ern be forwarded without 

extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





WILL TAKE modern cylinder press and printing material, balance cash 
or terms to suit, for Mexican tropical ranch with American style 

houses; delightful climate; or exchange for farm land. LOUDON, 545 

Fulton street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary Postage is sent us. 
A Cc AMPBEL re ei wo. RE VOL UT. ION, XK -roller press, 47 by 64 bed; low 
_, price, easy terms. HENKY AACS, dealer in bookbinding and 
printing machinery, 10-12, ‘Bleecker roo New York. 





BARGAINS — Job presses, $30 up; cylinders, $2 75 up; “cutters and type 

in proportion; highest discounts from new type, presses, cases, cabi- 
nets, rules, leads, news headings and all supplies; highest market price 
given for old metal. ALEX McKIL LIPS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


BOOKBINDING AND PRINTING MACHINERY bought, sold and 
anged, entire plants purchased; correspondence _ solicited. 
HENRY oll ISAACS, 10-12 Bleecker street, New York. 


FOR SALE — Bookbinding outfit of machinery and tools, never been 
used, at 50 cents on the dollar; must be sold at once. D 155. 


FOR SALE — 7 Kelton D steelplate presses; also 1 1- -horse- power Otto 
gas engine and a routing machine. C. F. BEATTY, 35 West Fourth 
street, New York. 


ROLL-TOP DESK, letter file, Macey sectional book-case, legal blank- 
case, _typewriter; prices on application. Box 283, Swanton, Vt. 


SHE RIDAN POWER CUTTER, 42-inch, in good working order, $200 


spot cash on cars crated. SEWELL-CLAPP MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Chicago. 























HELP WANTED. 


WANTED — An Ar Colt’s Armory pressman; one who thoroughly 
understands colorwork. Address, with sample and wages expected, 
D. & Co., 788. 


WANTED — An Az half-tone and color pressman to take charge of a 
pressroom in St. Paul. Address, enclosing references, specimens and 

wages expected, D. F. 788. 

WANTED — An experienced lithographic pressman and transfer man; 
permanent place; old established Southern house. JD 511. 

WANTED — Etcher expert on half-tone and line; a good position for a 
reliable, steady man. D 716. 


WANTED — Ruler; must be first-class worker, quick and reliable; good 
wages, steady work. Address HYATT, Box 177, New Orleans, La. 


NEWS-REPUB- 


WANTED — Up-to-date job printer and foreman. 
LICAN, Kenton, Ohio. 


WANTE D—W ood engraver; a good all-round man that can also do 
finishing. x 716. 











WANTED — Young man who thoroughly understands high- grade com- 

mercial and color printing to solicit for such printing in a large 
Western city; must be a good solicitor and thoroughly versed in the 
preparation of artistic and 3 — booklets and advertising matter. 
Address, giving references, H. )., 788. 


NEWSPAPER BROKER. 
A. H. SMITH, Earlville, Ti, serves sellers a and buyers i in a satisfactory 
manner. See list in THE INLAND Printer for November. Corre- 
spondence invited. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A SUPERINTENDENT, capable of taking absolute charge of a “large 

book and job ogra office, desires engagement with an up-to-date 
house; would prefer taking the management of an office with the idea 
of building up a high-class catalogue and booklet trade; only those firms 
willing to pay a salary consistent with good service need answer. D 65. 


A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL PRINTER and manager wants posi- 

tion as superintendent or foreman of up-to-date establishment at a 
salary of $25 per week; prefer the South; open for engagement February 
I, 1902; gilt-edge references. D 786. 











Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 


- extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 


warded u unless necessary postage is sent us. 


BOOKBINDER — All-round forwarder capable of handling all classes 
of work; also want paper-cutter. D 298. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for only afternoon paper in city 18, 000; 

must be competent, energetic, sober, systematic, reliable; bond 
required; applicants must give references, state experience and salary 
required. Box~726, Owensboro, Ky. 


COMPOSITOR — Permanent position to Ar jobber, up on make-up or 
stone-work; union; Eastern State. D 753. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN with established “trade i in . Chicago; also 

capable salesman with good acquaintance in Michigan and Indiana or 
Illinois and Iowa; must be prepared with statistics; good salary; _ ref- 
erences required; communications confidential; line, printing and litho- 
graphic inks; first-class firm. X 794. 


FIRST-CLASS JOB PRESSMAN to take charge of 6 jobbers; fine half- 

tone work, colorwork and embossing; we want a man who can pro- 
duce the highest grade of work; he must understand color. BYRON & 
WILLARD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOREMAN for composing-room of large printing ~ who can take 
$500 to $1,000 stock; first-class opportunity. X 47 




















MANAGER for large printing plant; one who can invest $1,000 in 
stock; rare opportunity for a hustler. D 476. 


PHOTOENGRAVER — First-class operator, with practical experience at 
all branches of processwork — one accustomed ¢o handling first-class 

half- tone work —excellent opening for proficient, conscientious man. 

Address with full particulars as to past experience and salary expected. 

D 82 

PRINTERS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Holyoke, Mass., has positions 
for foremen, proofreaders, compositors, operators, rulers; employers 

have free use of our services; we find competent help quick. 

PROOFREADER — All-round up-to-date man; give reference; also want 
high-class job compositor. — 298. 

SOLICITOR capable of securing contracts for printing-inks where large 
quantities will be needed; very profitable arrangement for right party. 

D 794. 











ALL-ROUND BOOKBINDER wants situation as foreman; 15 years’ 
experience, 6 years’ as foreman. D 699. 





ALL-ROUND YOUNG MAN is open for position; had several years’ 
experience as foreman in bindery; or will take steady position; best 
of references. X 155. 








ARE YOU LOOKING for competent superintendent or assistant man- 
ager ? Correct estimator, reliable, economical, hustler; samples, refer- 
ences; write. D 419. 


At HALF-TONE PHOTOG RAP HER, 10 years’ experience, first-class 
and reliable, practical at etching, highest references, gis open for 
engagement. D 235. 


COMPQSITOR — Ability to ) design and execute cover and title pages, 
catalogue and commercial work, in good taste. D 776. 


COMPOSITOR — Rapid book and job hand desires steady position in 
Pennsylvania; at present employed. D 766 


CYLINDER PRE SSM AN — First- class hi alf-tone and colorwork, steady, 
sober, reliable, desires to ma ike change; union; city preferred. D 757. 


CYL INDER PRESSM AN, union, first-class on half-tone, — and cat- 
alogue work; 20 years’ experience; capable of taking chi arge. D 792. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN wants position; can handle all kinds ‘of work 
__and take charge; ; refe rences; strictly sober and reliable. D 742. 


CYL INDE R PRE SSM AN wants position outside of Chicago after New 
Years; can handle any kind of cylinder and jobwork. D 724. 


DUPLEX PRESSMAN and Linotype machinist wants. position; can 
install new Linotypes; strictly sober and steady. D 773. 





EDITOR — From country; permanent position in Cleveland preferred; 
all-round printer; references; college education; married; will hustle; 

investigate. D 26s. 

EMPLOYED machinist-operator desires change; preferably east Mis 
sissippi river; rapid, accurate, reliable and a thorough machinist; At 

references. = 575- 

EM 
address D 712, INLAND  Foseree. New York. 

EXPERIENCED HALF-TONE ETCHER AND FINISHER wishes 


steady position. D 148. 





< and job room, 











WANTED — A first-class half-tone operator; must understand the work 
thoroughly and be rapid; will pay good wages; steady position. D 793. 


WANTED — A re-etcher on 3-color half-tone work for Philadelphia; 
must be first-class. D 328. 








ee aa thoroughly first-class half-tone etcher; steady employ- 
ment and good wages to right party. THE SPRINGFIELD 

E NGRAVING COMPANY, Springfield, Ohio. 

WANTED — Ambitious printers to fit themselves for better positions in 
city or country. Write for handsome booklet, free. W.G. RUSSELL 

& CO., printers, engravers and binders, 358 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER PHOTOENGRAVER desires position 
with Western or Pacific coast paper; will help install plant. BEDEE, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


EXPERIENCED stone- hand | and job-compositor wishes position in Chi- 
cago; am young man, at present foreman of composing room in 
medium-sized New York office. D 769. 


FIRST-CLASS PRE SSM AN, cylinder and platen, desires position in up- 
to-date shop. D 571. 





FOREMAN — Position wanted as foreman by first-class job printer; 
practical in all kinds of printing of highest grade. D 697. 





! «STEEL DIE 


Operated by steam-power. 


Takes dies up to 2 x 4 inches. Price, $ I »OOO 


We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 


bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 
Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


THE BLACKHASL, MFG. CO., 12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, Ne Ye 








. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


HALF-TONE OPERATOR wants position; steady; references. D 765. 


JANUARY FIRST, foreman progressive newspaper and job office, where 

originality, good executive ability and business attention win pro- 
motion; experienced in editorial and mechanical departments, capable 
taking entire charge; now employed with city firm doing highest grade 
work; only first-class proposition considered; further particulars -on 
request. D 780. 


JOB FOREMAN holding good position wants change; experienced on all 
kinds of work. X 7 


JOB PRINTE = Practice al all- round man, with 20 years’ experience, 
wishes to change; well-equipped office in Oregon or Washington 

preferred; up-to-date job man, good pressman, familiar with make-up on 

daily or weekly sober and steady. D 576. 

JOB PRIN TER 
experience at ads. 

logue work, make-up, 

D 779. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST-PRESSMAN who is not a guesser, married, 
sober and reliable, desires a situation. D 126. 














"wants situation; first-class, up-to-date, many years’ 
(particularly), stationery, dodgers, posters, cata- 
etc.; specimens; references; Chicago preferred. 





LINOTYPE OPE RATOR — Young man “(competent printer) who has 
had considerable experience on the Linotype, can guarantee 3,000 per 

hour and take care of machine; wishes to serve further apprenticeship of 

several months. Address E. R. M., 2528 Washington street, Kansas 

City, Mo. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST — Thoroughly competent to 
take full charge; weekly or small daily preferred; work reasonable; 

best references. D 774. 


POSITION WANTED by platen pressfeeder; can make ready or can 
run one press. P. O. Box 800, Des Moines, Iowa. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER, 14 years’ experience, age 30, married, sober, 

reliable, desires change; 10 years in present position; foreman 6 years; 
can plan work intelligently, read proofs, estimate correctly, and buy 
stock; would invest $1,200 with responsible firm having place for com- 


petent man. D 789. 


PRACTICAL WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER wants posi- 
tion; married, best of references, union, strictly first-class. D 344. 

















PRESSMAN to take charge of 5 cylinder presses; must be capable of 
handling high-class half-tone work; give reference. Xx 298. 


PRINTER — All-round aes desires steady position in the East; at pres- 
ent employed. X 76 


SIMPLEX OPERATOR wants steady situation ‘to work with justifier; 
accurate. D 777. 


SITUATION WANTED — By a first-class finisher and forwarder; sober 
and reliable; have had 1 experience as foreman. D 783. 


SITUATION WANTED by photoengraver as superintendent or fore- 
man; can also attend to customers; has Ar references, and knows 


business thoroughly. D 117. 











SIT UATION WANTED — Platen pressman, 17 years’ experience in 
large establishments; Southern or Western city preferred. P. O. Box 
286, Etfingham, Tl. 


SUPE RINTEN DENT of an Eastern engraving house making a specialty 
of high-grade vignetted half-tones, wants to change about January 

1; thoroughly competent, good executive ability, and a practical photo- 
engraver; first-class references; satisfactory reason for the change. D 759. 


SUPERINTENDENT—Practical man, 30 years’ experience as superin- 
tendent of type foundry, wishes to make change; all correspondence 

confidential. D 767. 

THOROUGHLY COMPETENT MAN desires position as superintendent 
or foreman of good-sized printing plant; executive ability; systematic; 

posted in allied trades; handle men and machinery to advantage; under- 

stands estimating and buying; best references; prefer South, West or 

Southwest. D 444. 

[WO JOB COMPOSITORS, union, good character and ability; at pres- 
ent employed, but desire to go west; vicinity of Chicago preferred. 

D 784. 

WANTED — Photoengraver seeks engagement as half-tone or line oper- 
ator; familiar with all branches; reference given. D 781. 











WANTED — Position by an up-to-date pressman and foreman, capable 
of handling large work and _pressroom.— D 372. 


WANTED — Position with up-to-date news or job office; 11 years’ 

experience, 8 years general foreman United Brethren Publishing 
House, Huntington, Ind., and my testimonials will prove my success in 
every department; all-round printer and understand estimating and buy- 
ing; state salary you will pay right man. D 749. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Steady situation by machinist-operator; married, union, 


job compositor. P. A., 15 W. 51st street, Bayonne, 





WANTED ne Strictly temperate married man desires position as business 
manager or manager subscription department; experienced book- 
keeper; references. D 735. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


ONE 25-inch paper-cutter, in good condition; must be cheap for cash. 
CHAS. LOWATER, Spring Valley, Wis. 


WANTED — A medium-sized power paper slitter, to take a roll 30 inches 

long; in answer state particulars as to maker, condition and price. 
F. O. B., Cleveland, Ohio. Address THE BURROWS BROS. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WAN 
: electrotype ry 


WANTED TO PURCHASE — Pony Campbell press, two-revolution; 
must be cheap; not necessarily in good condition. — 








x= E. EDWARDS, 1269 3d avenue, Brooklyn, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COLD PROCESS STEROTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, saves 

type from unnecessary wear. No heating of type. White-on-black 
and granotype engraving methods, both for $2.50. Booklet and speci- 
mens for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. Thirty-third st., New York. 


ADVERTISE your shop with a little paper. We supply copy. Address 
on business stationery, THE PUBLIC EYE, Madison, Wis. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 

ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of proc- 
ess, $1. 1 material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S 











CONVENIENT DEV ICE — Paper- cutter knives need not be taken out 

of the machine to whet or sharpen with Hoerner’s “ Little Wonder ! ” 
Only $3; cash with order, $2.85. Send for circular. Sold by dealers, or 
by J. S. HOERNER, Highland, Ill. 


DRESSKELL-] JUPP PAPER CO., Detroit, Mich. ., carry stock of print- 
ers’ supplies; manufacturers not represented should send catalogue 
and discount sheets. 


LINOTYPE OPERATING AND MECHANISM TAUGHT — The only 

Linotype School giving practical instruction in both operating and 
mechanism; students can enter any time; references, Pitan Lino- 
type Co., New York city; write for terms. WASHINGTON LINO- 
TYPE SCHOOL, 610 G street, Washington, D. C. 


PERFECTION PAD CASES for statements, note-heads, letter-heads, 
bill-heads; no more padding necessary; write for price list. ROSEN- 
THAL BROS. +» 140 Monroe street, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPING PAPER (prepared), cold or hot process; deep 
matrices, saves type ana time. Manufactured by FRIEDRICH 


SCHREINER, Plainfield, 


STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested send 
for catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 


Washington street, Chicago. 


TO PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS —An English printer of 

proved ability and standing desires to enter into communication with a 
first-class American lithographic and eon ied yang house with a view 
to their handling his orders for lithographic and other printing on agency 
or other basis. The present annual turnover is $100,000, and clientele 
embraces the very pick of the business houses in Great Britain and the 
colonies. Class of work: Posters, showcards, inserts, cigarette cards, 
cartons and label contracts. Advertiser is thoroughly conversant. with 
lithographic and letterpress work, both in Great Britain and United 
States. Only first-class houses able to deal with large contracts and 
clear of all combines will be dealt with. Address E. P., Box 2685, 


Boston, Mass. 
WRITTEN ON ONE OR BOTH SID 


POSTAL CARDS POSTAL SUPPLY CO. 96 5th AVE. CHICAGO. 
A DOLLAR’S WORTH 


of R. R. B. Padding Glue will cover more surface than a dollar’s worth of 
any other padding, glue or composition, and will do it better. 5 and to lb, 


pails, 16c. per. lb." ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35 Frankfort St., New York. 
300 to 500 per cent em & in 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! jf ‘nainidcture ‘of Rubber 


Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in connection with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write “~~ price-list of outfits and 
full information. Address PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 

















BOUGHT IF UNCANCELED, — OR 
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UNIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 


THE LATEST IMPROVED OF ALL 
AND BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 
HANDLED 8yY ALL DEALERS. 


130 FULTON ST., 


SOLD AS A SPECIALTY ow ALL 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 


NEW YORK Type FounpDeERS Co. 






















ILLUSTRATIONS Our cut catalogue (fifth edition), 
represents the best collection of 
half-tone and line cuts for advertising and illustrating pur- 
poses in the world. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. 
Complete catalogue 50 cents (refunded). 

SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 Sudbury St., Boston. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 









A standard of uniformity for Spelling, Punctu- 
ating, Capitalizing, Abbreviating, Compound- 
ing, Divisions, Tabular Work, Use of Figures, 
and kindred things. Leather, vest-pocket size ; 
6-point, 76 pages, indexed, 50 cents. Specimen 
pages free. University Ptg. Co., Bellevue, Neb. 





MEDERMUT'S 
TYPOGRAPHIC 
bod OO Fi ots 51010) 08 









Bausch 6 Lomb 


Plastigmat f-6.8 


The Perfect Photo Lens, as the above picture made 
with it shows, is fast enough for the fastest work, 
and in addition, has the proper length of focus for 
the best pictorial results, the highest optical cor- 
rections and either combination may be used separ- 
ately for long distance or portrait photography. 
Booklet with five difficult pictures mailed free. 
Buy your camera with it. Buy it for your camera. 


Bausch 6 Lomb Optical Co. 


New York ROCHESTER,N.Y. Chicago 








LINOTYPE 


GRAPHITE  wacnines 


It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an _ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 










For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 














PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY 
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Schlegel’s Specialties 


PATENT ALUMINUM-GOLD BRONZES; perfectly dry, highest brilliancy, dura- 
bility, and cover thirty per cent more than any other bronze. 
O. S. ELASTIC BRONZE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING SIZE, 
PATENT ALUMINUM IMITATION GOLD LEAF in XX Deep, Lemon and Light 
Gold Shades, for hot or cold embossing (can be done ona regular printing 
* press; write for directions). 
EUREKA STAMPING SIZE for hot embossing on paper, silk, satin, wood, etc. 
INKS for printing, lithographing, embossing, steel die embossing, paging 
and numbering. Schlegel’s Two-Impression Snow-White Printing Ink. 


Oscar Schlegel, 224-230 Canal Street, New York 








Japanese G Chinese 
——— PAPERS : 


Crepe and Fancy Papers 
Wood Veneer Paper 





66-68 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 
Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. Telephone connections 

















LEAL a 


MP Os VOY & Beripal Sts. 


J 


ff Sf, é 
e / 


Philadephia Pa. 





THE ONLY AUTOMATIC, ECONOMICAL 
AND SAFE POWER FOR PRINTERS. 

Our 3 H. P. KEROSENE ENGINE will run one 
large newspaper press, six jobbers, one paper cutter, 
one stitching machine, and typesetting machine, with 
three gallons of common kerosene oil per day. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Madein sizes from 1 to gol]. P. Send for catalogue. 


A. MIETZ 


128-138 Mott St.,. NEW YORK CITY. 


JAPAN PAPER 


Our line of Genuine Japan and French-Japan 
(imitation) Papers can not be surpassed. 


A few of our Papers are: 
French-Japan Printing 
(Imitation Japan Vellum) 
French Hand-Made M-B-M 
Genuine English Parchment 
Japan Copying Paper 

















Genuine Japan Vellum 
Genuine Japan Tissue 
Japanese Grass Cloth 


Japanese Wood-Shaving 
Paper 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 


225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Send for Catalogue and mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 











ff RD AN Olds iene 


Are Safe 


Because the gasoline supply is below the 
engine and can be pumped up only as fast 
as used, the oversupply returning by over- 
flow ‘pipe, which if plugged will stop the 
engine. Write for catalogue, it describes 


= ‘oy 
\ ) nN 
: > | 
them in detail. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
1298 Jefferson Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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WINTER ROTIFRC: 
WINTER ROLLERS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

THE BEST —< —_ solid, perfect rollers by the best 
ormulas 


THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 


; BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 

. Send 50 cents to 
Price reduced $i 50 cents t0 
to Fifty Cents PRINTER co. 


and receive by re- 
turn mail a copy of 


RILEY’S PRACTICAL 
FACTS for PRINTERS 


Containing information that wiil be worth much to you in the printing business. 
Pronounced by the best printers to be the most practical little book ever offered 
to the trade. Valuable to both employer and employe. 




















= have been on 

the market 

for twenty-two years 
and never equaled 


P a Counters 











For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 





The Successful Mailing Wrapper 





SHES —— eer es 
POSTAGE IND <2 7 / WOORESSED 
LABOR pee SS FLAT 


The Polly Mailing Wrapper 
The only adjustable, compact and safe Wrapper 
For Mailing Calendars, Catalogues, Blue Prints, 
Hangers, Engravings, Lithographs, etc. 


Contents can be removed without injury. Return card printed free of 
charge, thus saving you the expense of labels. Any size and quantity 
made to order. Send for samples and quotations. Manufactured by 


The Polly Wrapper Co. 


514-515 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 














Stationers’ 
Stamping 
Press 


For Conwenience. 
Accuracy and 
Durability, are 
unequaled by any 
press made. 


Manufactured by 
A. G, MEAD 
364 Atlantic Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Correspond for Circulars 


























oe” Mailing List 


NEWSDEALERS 





We have a list of the most important and responsible booksellers 
and newsdealers of the United States — 3,500 names and addresses 
in type corrected to date. One set of proofs on mailing paper will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of $10.00. Address 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe Street 2 gd9 gg CHICAGO 


Writing P 
A very select line for Printers, Publishers and 
Bookbinders, including the following well-known brands: 





LEDGER PAPERS — Scotch, Defendum, Chicago, Commerce. 
BOND PAPERS— Parson’s, Old Hampden, London, Hickory, 
english, Chicago. LINEN PAPERS— Hornet, Kenmore, Lotus. 
Extra Superfines, Fines, Etc. Parson’s White and Colored, Elmo 
Colored, Acorn, Somerset, Lulu, Noble, Pasco. Send for Samples. 


Chicago Paper Comp’y 


273:275-277 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 





BOOKBINDERS 
Color Blocking Press 


With ONE Table |} For Power 
With TWO Tables > entirely automatically 
With FOUR Tables | working. 


Ask for special information. 


KARL KRAUSE, Leipzig 


Samples and references on demand. 








Paris Exhibition, 1900— Grand Prix and 
Golden Medal. 
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Our V’atermarks 


HOUSATONIC 
BARRINGTON 
DANISH 


are a Guarantee of 


ae 3B ES T 


in their Grades 








THE INLAND PRINTER 


OUR 


HOUSATONIC BOND 


is the STRONGEST BOND on the Market 


B. D. RISING 
PAPER 
COMPANY 


~ 











PAPERS 


Housatonic, Massachusetts 


OUR 


HOUSATONIC BOND 


is the STRONGEST BOND on the Market 
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xX P H With magazine for catching the 
waste disKs which prevents the 
bits of paper from getting on 


THE ONLY PUNCH WHICH CAN BE WORKED SUCCESSFULLY ‘hin salina. ae tn tm tone 
ON A CYLINDER PRESS AS WELL AS A JOB PRESS 











MAGAZINE WITH TWO PUNCHES IN PLACE: 











Locks in the form in any position, taking the place of a piece of furniture 8 x 50 ems, punching the work at the same time it is 
printed, saving 100 per cent. Four dies are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. Write to us or nearest supply house 
for descriptive circular. 


out out See St ee oy MULTIPLEX PRESS CO., 1039 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, III. 


Guest athe ee SE 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ 
PROOF PRESS 


BUILT ESPECIALLY for HALF-TONE PROVING 



















Highest ‘* But it does not need any award to emphasize the merits of Reliance 
Award Presses. They have won golden opinions everywhere from those who have 


Paris them in use.’’—Process Work, London. 
Exposition 








PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & Co. PITTSBURG, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sirs,—The New B Reliance Proof Press we bought from 
you some time ago has been in continual service ever since we set 
it up, and has given us extra good service, so much so in fact, that 
we can hardly get any person to use one of the old presses, although 
we consider them very good. One man can pull a proof on this 
New B Proof Press where it formerly took three on the old one, 
which is quite a saving in time and money. Yours truly, 


JOHN C. BRAGDON. 


Paul Shniedewend G Co. 


-Manufacturers-: 


118-132 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


























TO WHOM WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, TESTIMONIALS AND PRICES. 
? i A. W. PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England, Sole Agents for 
Bed, 24x 30 inches. Platen, 20x26 inches. England, France, Australia and South Africa. 
‘ ‘ KuimscuH & Co., Frankfort, a. M., Germany, Sole Agents for Germany, Austria, Den- 
Five other sizes made. mark, Sweden, Norway, Italy and Russia. 








APE TYPOGRAPHIC ——= == SEE 
NUMBERING MACHINE 3 »0g:'uc om qlee mea 


automatic 











Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently entered 


the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have PR OTECTED, 

produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, and feel sure BY THE 

that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. | paTENT Ti TLE 
AND 


REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION, 


NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


 Suananree C0. 
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Wasting Time. 


When you went to Mexico you laughed at the primitive methods of plowing 


there. It is curious that such methods should be followed in this age and so near 


to this country. You laugh even now as you recall them. 


But now stop laughing a moment and say what is the matter with that plowing. 
It is impossible to criticize it on the ground of results, for it does the work 


thoroughly. Then why is it inferior to the modern plow? 


Simply because it wastes “me. In America, time is money! No wide-awake 


printer in this country to-day can afford to spend two hours on one hour’s work. 


The next time you scratch your head and groan at the length of time taken 
by your pressman over some job, just reflect on the Mexican plowing and ask 


yourself if you don’t want to get as far away as possible from such methods, 


If so, you need a Cottrell New Series High-speed Press. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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ARE YOU in business 
for your health ? 


Use Vliman’s Inks, 


they save worry and trouble. 








ARE YOU in business 
for pleasure ? 






It is a pleasure to 


Use VUilman’s Inks. 






ARE YOU in business 
to make money ? 


Use Vilman’s Inks, 


thus getting the best that money can buy 
and at the proper prices. 









In Any Case, 
Use Ullman’s Inks! 







SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


Inkmakers 
NEW YORK, U. S.A. 
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Goes West 


In December we will open a branch salesroom in 
Chicago, as below, where we will keep 
in stock a complete line of 





Machinery and Appliances 
for Electrotyping, Stereotyp- 
ing and Photo-engraving, 


WESEL SPECIALTIES 


in Printing Appliances and 
Materials, all of the well- 
romani reaineneomes | Known “Wesel Quality.” 








will be sold at one fixed and invariable fair price, insuring equal justice to all purchasers; and, though these 

prices may not always be the lowest, our aim will be (as always in the past ) to give by far the best value. 
We solicit the orders of those who appreciate good value and superior merit. This is not the only class of buyers, 
but it is sufficiently numerous to encourage us to merit its patronage. 


F. Wesel Manufacturing Co. 


F. WESEL - = President =. 4 CHICAGO, 310 Dearborn Street 
Hl. L. BULLEN. Manager & NEW YORK, 82-84 Fulton Street 


“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS WESSEL 
GETS THE ORDER.” 


Pri F.O. B. Chicago will be exactly the same as quoted F.O.B. New York, and all our manufactures 























Wesel Photo-engravers’ Beveling Wesel Photo-engravers’ Lining Machine. . ; g F 
Machine. Simple and perfectly effective. Operated by hand; novel; successful ; Wesel Radial Arm Routing Machine, with 
Two sizes, 16 in. and 24 in, two sizes, 16 in. and 24 in. direct-connected electric motor. 











CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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omparison Invited and Made 


A Free Advertisement We cheerfully put ‘‘prospective purchasers” 
_— in a position to comply with an invitation 
issued by a competitor in the following terms: 


447 





‘We respectfully ask prospect- 
ive purchasers to compare this 
machine with other so-called 
combined saw and trimmers. 
Just look at the two engravings 
and the difference can be read- 
ily detected.”’ 


Very well. We reproduce the advertise- 
ment in which this invitation is printed and 
submit an accurate illustration of the Wesel 
Combined Saw and Trimmer. ‘‘The differ- 
ence can be readily detected.”’ 

COMBINED SAW AND TRIMMER. Our machine has a 24x30 inch saw table and an 18x18 inch 


trimmer table, and weighs 1020 lbs. unboxed. ‘The trimmer head 
is the finest part of such a machine; ours has four knives and these 
will clearly, smoothly and accurately trim solid metal or wood, or 





Size of Saw Table 20 x 24". Size of Trimmer Table 16 x 18" 
Floor space 3 ft. x 3 ft. 6": weight, boxed, 800 lbs. 













Where a large volume of metal body work is handled it 1s of great metal mounted on wood, without changing the knives. In our 
advantage to have a circular saw and trimming machine combined on one competitor’s machine the head has two knives, and to get good 
frame. Such a piece of machinery is shown in the above illustration. It results knives have to be changed when the work shifts from metal 
may be put to all the usages of the ordinary trimmer with the additional to wood. Our head is covered by a brass hood; the other head is 
advantage of having the circular saw incorporated in the same machine. unprotected and a menace to fingers. Note our real gauges, side 
The speed of the spindle 1s intended to be very high insuring clean, smooth and front; the other machine has a straight edge held by a thumb- 
cuts on both saw and header, especially desirable on metal body work, screw for a side gauge. Compare our easy, quick method of adjust- 
eliminating subsequent smoothing or sand papering. ing the table by means 

We respectfully ask prospective purchasers to compare this machine of a wheel and gear w ith 
with other so-called combined saw and trimmers. Just look at the two the set-screw method. 

We submit that our 


engravings and the difference can be readily detected. 
= 






| 





machine is superior in 
principle, design, work- 
manship, durability and 
efficiency. 































This is the point 


Our Combined Saw and Trim- 
mer is worth twice as much as the other 
make, but costs very little more; and 
our entire line of machines is superior to 
those of competitors in about the same pro- 
portion. For the very little extra money we 
sometimes ask for a machine we give extra 
value, which makes the purchase of our 
machines the most economical. er 














Wesel makes a complete line of 
machinery and appliances for a 
electrotyping, stereotyping and oe 
photo-engraving of an average - —_ 
excellence superior to that ob- 
tainable from any other concern 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., 310 Dearborn St., Chicago, and 82-84 Fulton St., New York 


Printing Machinery Trust, Ltd., 15 Tudor Street, London, E. C. 








Agent in Great Britain: 
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We Engrave Maps—Good Maps. 


Maps that our customers like both in quality and price. 
Maps that a printer can use on HIS PRESS and get as good results as anybody, 
in one or more colors, on smooth or rough paper. 


FINISHED DRAWINGS NOT NECESSARY. 


Can engrave from rough sketches, blue prints and 


photographs direct, saving the expense and time of a drawing and producing a perfect plate. 











THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS 


Drawn by J, A. Kaupert 
SCALE OF METRES 
Ce ———— <== 
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__BORMAY & CO.,ENGR’S N.Y. 





EASTMAN NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Dear Sir,—During the last eight years we have experimented with 
a great many engravers, some good, some bad, and many indifferent. 
Bormay & Co. are satisfactory in every respect. 
I have always —s. supplied the copy, and have never had 
the slightest trouble with them. Yours very truly, 
WM. E. HOPE. 
WHITE & KEMBLE. 
Dear Sirs,—These two samples are excellent in every respect. 
The colors and registering are perfect. Thank you very much. 
Yours truly, 
WHITE & KEMBLE, 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Dear Sirs,—The diagrams of the second lot are so good that I must 
have the first one done over in the same style, and I enclose the copy. 
I desire to thank you for your promptness on the last lot and for the 
good quality of the work. Very truly yours, 
' : C. FRANK ALLEN. 
( Note.—We did not make first plate mentioned.) 


CHASMAR-WINCHELL PRESS. 

Dear Sirs,—I have examined map, and wish to state that it is the 
finest piece of wax engraving that I have ever seen, and congratulate 
you most heartily. Very sincerely, 

W. LEE. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


Gentlemen,—We take pleasure in recommending Messrs. Bormay 
& Co. to any one needing map or wax engraving. _ 

They have done considerable work for us which has been very’ 
satisfactory. THE MACMILLAN CO. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Dear Sirs,—We are glad to take this means of expressing our 
entire satisfaction with the work you have done for us since the 
establishment of your firm, and to commend you highly to any one 
wishing map or diagram work by painstaking, skilful and conscien- 
tious artists. Yours truly, 

D. APPLETON & CO. 











BORMAY & CoO. 


Map, SCRIPT AND GENERAL ENGRAVERS, 
64 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE 
\ Iwa S Here are a few of the largest and oldest 
y users of type-high numbering machines 
° Bureau Engraving & Printing, Washington, D. C. Poole Brothers. 
IN OC Hamilton Bank Note Co. Stromberg, Allen & Co. 
Autographic Register Co. of New York. United Autographic Reg. Co. 
Rand-Avery Supply Co. Carter-Crume Co. Dennison Mfg. Co. : 
=— AT Reynolds & Reynolds Co. Hall Lithographing Co. Webb Ptg. & Sta. Co. Machine 


American Type | All formerly used machines of other 
Founders Co. makers, but today they order Company 


All Branches ours exclusively. General Office, 
346 BROADWAY, 


Barnhart Bros. Has no equal. NEW YORK, 
& Spindler Model N 0. 2 It is the only U. S. A. 


absolutely reliable type-high numbering machine made. 


All Branches | cain Branch, 
$14.00, less 10% 2 COOPER ST. 


DEALERS Qs in 10 days, MANCHESTER. 


EVERYWHERE a ¢ | ? 60 ENGLAND 
resin 4 
nash —_ Agency, 
Ry 


IMMEDIATE NET [| The MACHINERY 
SHIPMENTS Size. 1%6x}i TRUST, Ltd. 


te 
NO DELAYS N® 12345 Absshaly Atcaren LONDON, ENG. 


( Facsimile impression ) Steel Figures built to wear. 












































The Jones Press 


Is the Strongest 
Job Press Made 


It has Time and Labor Saving Devices 
found on no other Disc Press. 


A Testimonial...... 

I purchased one 12x 18 and one 8x12 Jones Press .... and would not exchange them for any job 
press in the world. I printed 1,000 books of 280 pages each, containing blank forms and half-tones, and 
the Duplex Ink Fountain did its work so nicely that there isn’t a noticeable difference in the ink distribu- 
tion on a single page of the books. The Brake, Form-starter, Throw-off, and numerous improvements 
must be tried to be appreciated. The presses run noiseless and are very fast, and are money-makers.— 


7 eS JM, Caro, Mich. 
sesoneinianecetinsathi icant rinse We Have Hundreds of Others. 
Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter and Our New Catalogue. 


The The 
Lightning | 7 | — Ideal 
SALE Has no Equal 


Jobber BY Heavy Brace under 


Cutting Surface. 











enc Durable, ALL Quick-moving Back 
trong, Fast. DEALERS Gauge. , 


The Best Low-Priced Stick has sixteen 
Press in the World Cutting Surfaces. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The John M. Jones Co. ete Bans 8: 





‘ <—— — =! 
Lightning Jobber 











Ideal Cutter 
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——_= j.- — 
SAML BINGHAMS SON MFC CO. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


201-207 SOUTH CANAL ST. 


| 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
| 


CHICAGO. 


oe 
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A Year of Progress 





GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY- _—* NewYork. 
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EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR 


191-193 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Bronzing Machines 
Bronze Dusting Machines 
Embossing Machines 
Stone Grinders 





Secondhand Bronzing Machines 


for 


25 x 38 sheet 
34 x 50 sheet 





Also 
1900" Model Bronzer Secondhand Dusting Machines 














roe“ ictoria” 





| 
Is the MOST PERFECT Platen Printing | 
Press for Job and Art Printing # & #& & | 


FOR PRINTERS, 
BOOKBINDERS, 
and BOXMAKERS. 


The ‘‘Victoria’’ prints, embosses, scores and 
cuts out at one operation. 


LATEST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS : 


Self-Acting Arm-Guard to prevent accidents to the 
layer-on. 

Self-Acting Safety Arrangement against breakage 
of any other part of the machine, if through bad locking-up 
of the form the roller-carriage should be stopped and the 
operating pawl broken. 

















CDRA, pI i enti ie. 6 i Lane Sw 








Without Competition. Patented Everywhere. 





Victoria Illustration Press, No. V 
With Patent Double Inking Apparatus. 


R k t h S h id Fresh supply and distribution of ink above and below the form. 
oc S ro C nel er Unrivaled for Colour and Art Process Printing. 
Succrs. Ltd 
‘ Send for Catalogues. Ask for Samples. 
ENGINEERING WORKS Agents Required. 
Dresden-Heidenau aad Germ any Telegraphic Address, Victoria Heidenau. A. B. C. Code, 4th edition, used, 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 











THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE. 


The Sheet Conveyor Frame extended over Feedboard. 











THE DEXTER JOBBING MARGINAL BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDER 


With Dexter Automatic Feeding Machine attached. 











WRITE FOR CA TAL OG U Es 


Tmomaaneor DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 
LONDON, 46 Farringdon Street NEW YORK C H I C A G O B O S T O N 


TORONTO, 26 Front St., West 127 Duane Street 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street 
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“G E mM’ 
PAPER CUTTER 


Manufactured by 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Established 1847 



































The “GEM” has all improvements and 
is well Known to the trade. Twenty-five 
years on the market. 


ALSO 


Victor and Diamond Hand and Power Cutters. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Mention Inland Printer. 











When You Are Ready 
to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 


of the quickest and most durable 
type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have It 


FOR <— 


Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
Routing Machines 


are absolutely the FASTEST in the 
world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 








GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY 


MADE BY 


| Brown Folding Machine Co. 
) ERIE, PA. 





ec Mii ite RAR GON Cs A SO RTE 





























HE above cut illustrates a DOUBLE SIXTEEN DROP- ROLL MARGINAL- 
FEED BOOK FOLDER. It has Automatic Side Registers, Automatic Sheet 


Retarder, Automatic Head Perforators, that overcome al! ‘‘buckling,’’ and Packing 
Troughs that are movable up or down to suit the various sizes of work. Mechanical Auto- 
matic Points can be included when required. In changing to inset work there are no cams 
to retime or reset, no tapes to cut and resew, the change being made in a moment’s time. 


It will fold a single 16, double 16’s, delivering separately, and single 32 by insetting. 





OUR LIST INCLUDES SINGLE, DOUBLE, QUADRUPLE AND SPECIAL FOLDING MACHINERY 
TO MEET ALMOST ANY REQUIREMENT, AND EMBODIES ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 





E. C. FULLER & COMPANY 





CHICAGO — 279 Dearborn Street NEW YORK— 28 Reade Street 
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UNIVERSAL WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 



































The Simplest and 
Most Perfectly Made 


WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 


in the market. 





All working parts are of the best quality of Steel, 
hardened and carefully tempered. 














THOUSANDS IN USE 


by best houses in this country and abroad. 











Built in FIVE SIZES, adapted to all requirements. 
No. 1 (Double Head), capacity 1 sheet to 7-8 inch. 
: > ““ “ < 9ER 


3 “<“ “c << a4 
4 “c “ coq 454° 
5 “ “ “ 3.8 








Write for Catalogue. 


E. C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK, 
279 Dearborn Street. 28 Reade Street. 
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~ “THE WHITE” ¥ 
Paper Cutting Machine 
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Automatic Clamp, Foot Clamp and Hand Clamp. 


Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine 
on the market. Automatic Clamp is purely automatic, no frictions or weights. 


For further information, address 

















NEW yornK E.C. FULLER & CO. CHICAGO 
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two men its output is more than doubled; nevertheless, it was never 
advertised as a ““One-Man”’ press, as are some composing machines. 


‘The Only “One-Man’ 


OW secs Hand Presses can be run by one man, but with 











We Guarantee 


That the hourly, daily, weekly, monthly or yearly 
output of the Linotype machine, with only one 
operator, is far greater than that of any other 


composing machine. 


(If you are buying a composing machine make the seller guarantee the 
amount of the output, with only one operator, wi// equal the Linotype.) 


We Guarantee 


That 1,000 ems, or 1,000 columns, or 1,000 pages, 


can be composed upon the Linotype, with only 
one operator, at a far less cost than any other 


composing machine can do it. 


(If you are buying a composing machine make the seller guarantee it 
shall produce matter as cheaply as the Linotype. 


We Guarantee 


That the loss by deterioration in Linotype metal 
(the first cost of which ts only 7c. per pound ) is 
not one-half the cost of the breakage of type of 
any foundry-type composing machine. 


(If you are buying a composing machine make the seller guarantee #t 
will not break type.) 
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HERE is absolutely nothing an additional man can do to increase 
the output of the Linotype. 
plants and hear their testimony on this important feature. 







Write to over 500 single-machine 














omposing Machine 





~ 











) 








Are You 

Buying a 
Composing 
Machine > 



























8,000 IN DAILY USE 












Read Our Guarantees on the Opposite Page 














Address,)s MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Tribune Bldg.. NEW YORK CITY 


P. T. DODGE, PRresitpenrT 
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THE Patented 4-Deck 
() S Straightline 
Newspaper Printing 





































CHD ~~ Folding Machine 





HIGHEST AWARD given to the Goss Printing Press Co. on their 
4-Deck Straightline Press recently on exhibition at the Paris Exposition. 


The only perfect machine that makes any number of pages — without 
the use of angle bars or turners. There are no complicated parts, every- 
thing is clear sailing from start to finish. 


STRAIGHTLINE PRESSES are Prize-Winners and Money-Makers. 








PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS Co. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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THE KIDDER PRESS CO. 


FACTORY : 


DOVER, N. H. 












5 NM i etc cenrnc 




















Builders of 


all kinds 
of 
Rotary Presses 


and Special 
Printing 
Machinery of 
any kind. 





HE above press is in- 
tended for Colored 
Newspaper Supplements, 
Wrapping Paper and Bags. 
This is a high-grade press 
and capable of a very fine 
quality of work. Speed is 
limited by capacity of feeder. 

















NEW STYLE 
ROTARY WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS ‘ 
age Gibbs- Brower Co. 
Built to print one, or two, or three colors. JS ole Agents, 






Sheet Delivery or Roll Product, or both, combined in same press. 
Sizes 30 x 40 and 36 x 48. 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 


29 Warren Street, New York 


N\ IE IAY LE 
328 Dearborn Street er 135 South Fifth Street 
Chicago Philadelphia 




















MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GIANT BRONZING MACHINE 


= 
SRS 


lea >) — WSS SIZE, .. 48x 65 


7 


| : | Write 


: O 


for 
Catalogue 


x 
O 
2 
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NO WORM OR BRONZING PA 


WILL GIVE BETTER BRONZE DISTRIBUTION BY FAR SIMPLER METHOD 


We build all sizes of Bronzing Machines on same principle 





Dusting Machines Roughing Machines 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING BRONZE 
unger’ TN KS $ powners 


All Lithographic Supplies, all Photo- Engravers’ Supplies, and MACHINERY 
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Turning this 

HAND WHEEL 
automatically 
adjusts all 
parts of the 
machine for 
any thickness 
of work. 


A revelation 
in ease of 
operation and 
quality of 
work, 


No. 4—2 sheets to % inch. 


Boston WIRE STITCHER Co. 
No. 170 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON. 
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Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


KAST & EHINGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC NKS 


SPECIALTIES: 


BRILLIANT || 3-COLOR 











INK | INKS 


COLORED | THE BEST 
PAPERS # #2 || MADE #22 











IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURING AGENT 
Chas. Hellmuth, FOR tak Gnetee STATES 
OFFICE & FacTorY, 46-48 E. Houston St., NEw YorK 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
WELLS BUILDING, 357 AND 359 SOUTH CLARK ST. 


















































The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


can not clog. It does any Kind of 
work up to one-quarter inch. 
Have you seen samples of its 
work? dd ddDdaAaIDADAABAAAELD 














Acme Staple Co. Ltd. 
500 North Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 








Patented America and Europe. 
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THE WHITLOCK 


Simplest, Sweftest, 
Smoothest Running, ~ Mig eh 

Most Durable, iOS eS oe = 
and by far the ee. eer 
Most Productive of 
all the 
Two-Revolution 
Presses. 


|| DERBYICONN, 
| 





Read What One User Says: 


OrFice oF E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
New York — Chicago 
Educational Publishers 


WHITLOCK P. P. MFG. CO.: October 3, 1901. 
Gentlemen,—The 35 x 47 press which you installed for us a year ago has been running steadily 
and most satisfactorily ; we run it at a high speed, usually 2,000 per hour. On September 13 we printed 
15,029 impressions in 8°4 hours actual running time; on the 14th, in 814 hours, 11,729; on the 16th, 
11,900 in the same time; on the 20th, 17,200 in 1144 hours; on the 25th, 18,227 in 1314 hours; 
on the 30th, 13,218 in 8%4 hours, etc. The press is giving us first-rate satisfaction. 
(Signed) EDW. L. KELLOGG, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


Is This What You Want ? 






Buy a 
| Whitlocr 


7 WH, 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


OF DERBY, CONN. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS 
J. H. SCHROETER & BRo., 39 W. Mitchell Street, ATLANTA, GA, tli agro pe ee BUILDING 
EUROPEAN AGENTS GR N, 309 ae eee 


CHICAGO, 706 FisHER BUILDING 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon Street, LONDON, ENG. 




































ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 
Manufacturers of **MACHINE-CAST’’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 


ETC. 
406 Pearl Street, t and | 
NEW YORK. ga 





413 Commerce St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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SAMPLE SETS OF 
Copper Plate Engraving 
Steel Die Embossing 


CONTENTS 

INVITATIONS— Wedding, Anniversary, Banquet, At Home, Dinner, Recep- 
tion and Club, in Shaded Old English and other late styles. 

CARDS—Calling, Business, Representative. 

EMBOSSING — Monograms, Shield Dies, Addresses, Coats-of-Arms, etc. 











A complete line of samples comprising seven three-leaf folders, 744 x 14 
inches, displaying specimens of our engraving and embossing, with price-list 
accompanying same, quoting a separate itemized price on each sample. Many 


orders are lost simply because you can not estimate the price and talk with 
intelligence regarding this class of work. Write for information. 


WM. FREUND & SONS 


Established 1865 174-176 State Street, CHICAGO 








ARABOL 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


MACHINE GUM-—For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep for three months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE— For heaviest bookbinding. Much more elastic than 
ordinary glue. 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2—Replacing animal glue for light binding. 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

EMBOSSING LIQUID— For leather, cloth and silk. 

ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 


MATRIX PASTE—Ready mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PANRABOL MFG. CO. 





MOTOR GENERATOR 


For Electrotypers, Platers and General Deposition of Metals. 
1 to 6 Volts, 400 to 5,000 Amperes. 





Manufactured by JANTZ G LEIST ELECTRIC CO. 
808-810 Elm St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


IF INTERESTED, SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND QUOTATION. 





The Damon Perforating and Scoring Machine 
Will SCORE or CREASE as well as Perforate. 






* 


ENGNG SENG CON TNINENGEC CnC 





1 Size No 2 





= 


END VIEWS \ 
Showing 
Perforated Blade 
raised 
and 
Scoring Blade 
depressed. 


Made in Four Sizes: 
No. 1 — Perforates or Scores 41% inches 
‘ se L 





Ful 


times over in any job office. 


No. 2— : = A 
No.3— ‘ 9 he typefounders and dealers ip 
No. 4 cakes ee oe 11 sé 


printers’ materials. 


Special Sizes made to order up to seven- 
teen (17) inches length of blades. 


Full Size No. 2 Machine—Sco 


Machine 


In stock and for sale by all 









YuwW 


ring Blade. 











— Perforating Blade raised. 


If you are not using it you have not investigated it, for its cost, which is very small, can be saved many 
i Write to your nearest supply house or to us for descriptive circular. 


Locks into form for perforating or scoring the work without inKing it at 
the same time it is printed, saving 100 per cent. 
scoring blade, are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. 
each impression, is operated by a lever coming in contact with a rubber presser quod attached to the tympan. 


Two blades, a perforating and a 
The blade, which rises and falls at 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Damon Perforator Co. 


142 MAIN STREET 2 9 OLD TOWN, MAINE. 
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SPECIAL OFFERS of Rebuilt Cylinder 
Presses by Bronson’s House d 6 Jd Jd oA 


48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 








No. 596—32x 46 Two-Revolution Potter Press, cylinder 29x 46, 


No. 527—Clause Web Perfecting Newspaper Press, prints four 
form cleared by all rollers 28% x 44, two rollers, air springs, 


and eight pages, six or seven col. quarto, speed 8,000 per 
hour, of eight pages, complete with stereotype ; price, re- 
built, f. 0. b. Chicago, $3,000. 


Jo. 486—44x 60 Potter Two-Revolution, 4 rollers, 4 tracks, air 


springs, rack and screw and table distribution, rear delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures, trip and backup. Press 
rebuilt and in first-class condition, ready to ship out. Cash 
price, $1,300, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


Jo. 374—41 x 60 Campbell Two-Revolution, 4 rollers, rack and 


screw and table distribution, front delivery, has throw-off, 
side steam and overhead fixtures ; cash price, $1,000, f.o.b. 


rack and cam distribution, back-up, rear delivery, power 
and overhead fixtures ; price, $900, f.o.b. Chicago. 


. 506—37 x 52 Campbell Job and Book Two-Revolution 


Press, cylinder 34x52, wire springs, rack, cam and table 
distribution, front delivery, power and overhead fixtures; 
price, $1,000. 


. 425—34x 52 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Press, cylinder 


32x52, form cleared by all rollers 30x 49, two rollers, air 
springs, rack and screw distribution, tapeless delivery, 





Chicago. power and overhead fixtures ; price, $650. 


Also have an extra large stock of other Cylinder Presses equally as good bargains as those above quoted. 
Be sure and look this house up if in need of a press. You can get what you require in fine shape at satis- 
factory prices. Over five hundred presses sold by this house in five years. Buyers always satisfied with 
our machines. Call on or write 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 


48-50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 
Telephone, Main 224. H. BRONSON, Manager. 











The “ACME” 
Self-Clamping 
CUTTER 








ALL SIZES 
32 in. to 72 in. in width. 








Let us send you our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
with testimonials and 


references. .°..°....°. 








THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS C0. 


33 - 35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE - - 12 READE ST. 
O. C. A. CHILD, MANAGER 





CHICAGO OFFICE - 315 DEARBORN ST. 








THE INLAND PRINTER 


Tiltontan Gold Lustre Ewk 


PRODUCES ARTISTE Kase Ur. a 
upon Arinecss Cober Papers 





























RIV OW, oma SR by FIRST 
PAS & = & CLASS 
HOUSES ie SUPPLY & 
1 PAPER 
oe HOUSES 
Princess 4 CARRY 
Cober IN STOCK 

| *‘Papers 6 Tiltantan 
7 Lustre Tks 


IN TENS 
COLORS 


WHITE, SILVER 
AND GOLS 





Doreen 





C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Windsor Locks, Connecticut 
Makers of PRINCESS COVER @aFna2] 


S.W. TILTON & CO., Cambridge, Mass., & 12 Reade St., N.Y. 
Makers of TILIONIANe GS) ae on 


PRINTED BY THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, U.S.A. - ONE IMPRESSION 
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CO WAY BACK AND SIT DOWN 


AND WHEN & 7 -@lor vit tesa -fmbossing- 
Generul Office. 


YOU’RE DOWN ae ——z 2B rooklyn, N.Y. 


Jan. 3, 1899. 





READ THIS aac 
ORDER— 7 tas 


Dear sir:- 
Please entér our order for 25,000 pounds of Uneeda 
purple, ‘o be delivered as called for, quality and price the sane 


as previous lot furnished. 





Yours truly, 





No. 61S! PUT THIS NUMBER ON YOUR INVOICE. -~ the 


s 4 
sumone, ROBERT GAIR —Broorurn_U779 


a Lhe Met Peinuw No.__Z 


| (ill. cecnene 
| sea EA ee ee 


ER NO GOODS WITHOUT A WRITTEN ORDER. RRS GAIR. 
mgt aiinnes LABEL DEPARTMENT. 









































ones? v0 esme onan one a 


Sens Cpe, 
= “4 Glor Printi Fore Gost. Pmbossing- 
NOT TIRED KEEP 7 ae 


AND IF YOU'RE 


— ~~ Brooklyn, N.Y. 


aug. 23, 1901. 


Rew York “ity. 


A READIN’ on 
nd 


Dear’ Sir:- 
You may onter a new order for 35,000 lbs. of Uneeda 


40 Tons of Ink | =""=2-" 
jah 
It does seem as 


though Ruxton made good ink, doesn’t itr 
PHILIP RUXTON, INKMAKER ™ CHicaco, ILL. 


290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 31-35 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
3-10 
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When We Say 


That our <D> Pure White 
Coated Book Paper is the best 
printing paper, 


Vou May Know 


that we know what we are 
talking about. 





The Paper Mills’ Company 


Wholesale Dealers’ Selling Agents, 
Paper Specialists, 


Cc H I C A G O 

















Henry 
Lindenmeyr 


& Sons 


Every printer should have a 
copy of our SUMMARY of the 
sizes and weights carried in 
stock of Supercalendered and 
Machine Finished, also Coated 
Book and Lithographic Coated 
Papers. 3» 3» 3° Se Se Se 














Paper 
Warehouses 


32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 

















Simplest *« Strongest *« Best 
Wire Stitchers in the World 








The NEW 


perfection 

















Nos. 2,4, 6 12 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


TORONTO LONDON NEW YORK 







CAPACITY: 
2 sheets to 
% inch 

thickness. 

































Positively 
Accurate and 
Perfect. 












Size, 3 x If inches. 
Patented May 26, 1885. Patented Oct. 16, 1888. 
Patented June 25, 1901. 


Simple 
Solid 
Sure 
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You Can Print and Number at One Impression 





469 


ee ee 


ETTER 


NUMBERING MACHINE 


The only TYPE-HIGH Numbering Machine that IS guaranteed in 


every minute detail. 








POINTS 
THAT 
MAKE 

IT 
PERFECT 


WRITE FOR ANY INFORMATION YOU WANT 


AUTOMATIC FROM 1 TO 100,000. 

CAN BE USED ON ANY MAKE OF PRESS, EITHER CYLINDER OR PLATEN. 

NO ATTACHMENTS NECESSARY TO OPERATE IT. 

ENTIRELY INTERCHANGEABLE. 

A SMALL BOY CAN TAKE IT APART AND PUT IT TOGETHER AGAIN IN A JIFFY. 
WILL DO GOOD WORK— LOTS OF IT. 

WILL DO PERFECT WORK; NEVER MAKES A MISS OR SKIP. 

WILL NUMBER ANYTHING A PRINTER IS CALLED UPON TO NUMBER. 

1S MADE OF FEW PARTS, INSURING GREAT STRENGTH. 

1S MADE HONEST ALL THROUGH OF BEST MATERIALS. 

WILL NEVER VISIT THE REPAIR SHOP WHEN RIGHTLY USED. 

MADE ANY SIZE DESIRED. : 

NO OTHER NUMBERING MACHINE HAS AS MUCH MERIT AS THE *‘ WETTER."’ 








WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


515-521 Kent Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





[ ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS SELL AND RECOMMEND THE “WETTER” | 








Ghe Peerless Perforator 








E. C. FULLER G&G CO., 28 Reade St., NEW YORK, 
Sole Eastern Agents. 





T is distinguished for rapidity and per- 
fection of its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high rate of speed, 
and is adjustable to a wide range in the 
thickness of the stock it will perforate. 





SELLING AGENTS 


| 

| 

| E. C. FULLER & CO., . New York, N.Y. 

| GANE BROS. & CO., Chicago, Il. 

T. W..& C.B. SHERIDAN, .°. . 7 

| AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
GANE BROS.&CO., . > St. Louis, Mo. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Toronto, Ont. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, London, Eng. | 
W.C. HORNE & SONS, Ltd., si ‘i 
JOHN HADDON & CO., eae ae - 
S. KOCHANSKI, . Berlin, Germany. 
MIDDOWS BROS., . . Sydney, N.S. W. 
LOUIS L. LOMER, . Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 
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Manufactured by 


A. G. Burton’s Son 


42 to 48 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


U. S. A. 
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Engravin 
Company 
147-51 North Tenth Street 
Philadelphia -Pa 


ATE Mi Engraving by all Known Methods » ra “uk 
Ss I) THREE COLOR WORK Cana DY 7: 
poet Advertising Designs ‘9 a 


gem: ae er rey 2 


DEINE Soy Me rhawh © 22 baie ee OS oe pee ~ Fog 











Yel” Nature's Forms PRESSMEN’S 


ARE - 


CLOSED , 
FOR 2 


Indian Summer # Dp, 
ench Lick 7) NYY KNIFE 


> 2 Ae j This knife has been 

aA J po aa nL S UP Y VY Price subjected to a careful 
A Ly, reduced test for pw yr 

° A 3 er. It will be found to 

In the highlands of ay, to 25 cts. [oid akeen edge and to 

be of much flexibility, enabling the 


Southern Indiana, on the wh operator to divide a thin sheet of paper 
» AS ; very delicately. In all respects it is of 
— M O N O N RK O U I E 4 superior manufacture. The blade runs 
a § eka the entire length of the handle and is 
hy a ae + ak of uniform temper throughout. As the 
“a } The Golfer Man is justified in going down any time, \\ .: knife wears, cut away the covering as 
for The Links are open Winter and Summer. ‘ ‘ required. 
The — vd lad see pigs weer tA convenience, is anew BY a r 
edition throughout; is heated by steam and has open . NY 
fires in rooms. A courseof PLUTO WATER will oat a i wy Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents 
three-color complexion on the dyspeptic editor in a ¢ ; 
week, and turn his torpid liver into a rotary perfecting 


Sound for beetles. FRANK J. REED, G. P. A., Chicago. iy The Inland Printer Co. 


eT Te Tie i 214 Monroe St., Chicago 
| ea iy <a 116 Nassau Street, New York City 
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The Inland Printer Cut «4 Ornament Book 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT— 200 pages; 1,650 cuts. A book every printer 
should have. @ @ @ Price 25 cents, postage paid. We refund the 25 cents. 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


—— Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 
Marshall Mfg. Co., 190-192 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


AIR BRUSH. 
Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush. 146 
abash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball Programmes, Announcements, 
Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, etc. 

BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also, mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Missouri mpage Foundry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CARBON BLACK. 
Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


Shepard, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
hicago. Write for estimates. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co., North Third 
weit. Lau, Mo. en . 
CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atlantic Carbon Works. Prepared Charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





COATED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
City. Electrotyping and photo-engraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
oundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, Mo. 
Work in ail branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Stesteye Co., cor, Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat blidg.), St 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New York 
City. ‘Good work quickly done.” 


Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 

icago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 208 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pear! street, 
New ee 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


FP. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street. London, E.C. Complete line 
of most advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL, 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 





EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
> binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Boston. 
Also, half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass Embossing 
dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers, Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes. Not in the trust. 


United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of envelope in 
stock or made to order. Famous for _ 
grade papeteries. 75 distinct lines of toilet 
papers. Quick deliveries—best values. Order 
of U.S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass.; Holyoke, 
Mass.; Rockville, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. ; 
Hartford, Conn.; Milwaukee, Wis. 


ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND POL- 
ISHED. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE. 


Globe - Wernicke comecte, The, Cincinnati. 
Fulton and Pearl streets, N. Y.; 226-228 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago; 64-66 Pearl street, Boston 
7 Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane street; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, Alex., & Sons, Ltd., 33 Rose street, New 
York. ‘Celebrated’ brand lies perfectly flat. 
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INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink 
Works). Manufacturers of printing inks. 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City Omaha, Des Moines. Mfrs. job, 
book and colored inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 


works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printing Press Co., 176 Federal street, 
Soston, Mass. 


LAVETTE’S PATENT PHOTO- MAILING 
ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 150 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Memorandum books for advertising 


purposes. 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Books; magazines. Slugs; plates. 


Rooney & Otten Printing Co., 114-120 W. 3oth 
st., New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago, 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, B. Liss- 
berger & Co., props., 738-740 E. 14th st., N. Y. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Goes egy een Co., 158-174 Adams st., Chi- 


cago. Established =. Color and commer- 
cial work. Stock certificate and bond blanks, 
calendar pads, diploma and check blanks. 
Samples and prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


The Typo Mercantile Agency, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York City. The spe- 
cial agency of the trade made up of the paper, 
book, stationery, printing, publishing and 
kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL, 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
Sole manufacturers of Bates and Edison Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machines. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., N.Y. 
Foreign department, 15 Cedar st., N. Y.; Chi- 
cago, 144 Wabash ave.; London, Eng., 34 
Queen st., 7 E.C. Factory, Orange, 


-PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 





PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co., Paper and cardboard 
of allkinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore; Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


Japan Paper Co., 325 4th av., New York City. 
See ad. in this paper. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Job 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


United States Envelope Co. Famous or pape- 
teries. Springfield and Worcester, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Electro- 
typers and photo-engravers. 


The Standard Engraving Co. of New York, 
61 Ann street. Send for circulars. 


United Brethren Pub. House. Dayton, Ohio. 
High-grade general illustrators. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, gen- 
eral western agents, Chicago. 


PRESSES—HAND OR FOOT. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
pe sept brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machin- 
ery and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

atent steel furniture and other specialties. 


Schultz, F., 96-98 West Lake street, Chicago. 
ee printers’ book and news steel 
chases. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 








PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other goods. 
Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co.; Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 
Bingham Brothers Company, 406 Pearl street, 

ew York. Also padding glue. 
on Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 
Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 
Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 

city. Also pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding and wire stitchers. 





RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Box 993, Baltimore, Md. | 


Machinery and supplies. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 


ing machines and pens. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 


ork City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


STEEL AND COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


Dittmar 1) med Co,, 814 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also, brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 


W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


TARCOLIN. 


Chicago Solvent Supply Co., 153 S. Jefferson st., 
Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 





TOILET PAPERS. 


U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
tinct lines of toilet papers. 


75 dis- 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
— selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil- 

adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 

land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 

apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, S 

kane, Wash. ; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 

SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta : Dodson Printers’ 

Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O’Connor Co.; 

Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 

England: M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 

Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 

Sons, Ltd. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
street, New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn street. 
Chicago. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and 
plies, 190-192 Congress street, 


Inland Type Foundry, S. E. cor. 12th & Locust 
sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st.. Chicago. 
Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set Type. 


Newton Copper-Facing Type Co., 18-20 Rose st. 
New York. Established 1851. 


rinters’ sup- 
oston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WwooD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of branches 
under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and warehouse 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 











Special Holiday Offer 














$2.0 


worth of Booklets 
FOR 








$1.50 








eps 
Sore 
\eeres 4 


booklets. 





gether. 


at once. Address 





HRISTMAS is coming. 
yourself a present or pur- 
chase one for your friends. 
Read this attractive sale of 
We offer the 
shown in margin, which at the 
retail prices would cost $2.05, ar 
the low rate of $1.50 postpaid. 
This offer is made only where all 
of the booklets are ordered to- 
Take advantage of this 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Buy 


works 


Ralph. 








Contests in Typographical Arrangement, Volume I, 
containin 
conductec 
which was announced in May, 1899. Contains in addi- 
tion to the designs the decisions of the judges and 
names of contestants, and is a valuable collection for 
comparison and study. 

Contests in Typographical Arrangement, Volume II, 
containing 128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest 
conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER, the result of 
which was announced in October, 1899. Contains in 
addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and 
names of contestants, and is a valuable collection for 
comparison and study. 

White’s Multi-Color Chart contains seventy-three speci- 
mens of cover papers of various colors, shades and 
qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
black, vellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. 
ink would look on that particular paper, and also how 
the various colors look in combination. Of great value 
to the printer who desires to show his customers the 
effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of 
proving up the job, 

Modern Type Display. 
artistic job composition published. 
contain about 140 up-to-date examples of letter-heads, 
bill-heads, envelopes, 
samples of commercial work. 
every intelligent compositor should possess. 
tion to the examples it contains reading matter fully 
describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition 
of commercial work. 

Size 7% x9% inches. 

Book of Designs from Ty 

selected from the catalogues and letterpress work of 

various customers. i i 

much value to the job compositor. 

Size 8x 10% inches, 32 pages. 


i 230 advertisements submitted in a contest 
by THE INLAND PRINTER, the result of 


40 cents. 


25 cents. 
Each page shows how each color of 


40 cents, 
The latest and best book on 
Its eighty pages 


statements, cards and other 
It is a book which 
In addi- 


Compiled and edited by Ed S. 
50 cents. 
» showing practical examples 


Studies in black and white of 
By Ed S. Ralph. 
50 cents. 
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Automatic Register 
on the Job Press 
MEGILL New york 


EXPERT IN REGISTERING APPARATUS 
Established a Third of a Century 

















Pioneer of Gauge Pins to the World and up-to-date. 
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JUST PUBLISHED HE latest and most complete work on starting and 


successfully conducting a newspaper. Read the list 


Es t abl is hi ng 9! of chapters on page 374. 114 pages, cloth bound. Sent 


postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. Address 


A Newspaper THE INLAND PRINTER CO., PusiisHErs 


By O. F. BYXBEE 116 Nassau St., NEW YORK 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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THE PERFECTED 


PROUTY JOB PRESS 
Is an All-round Press 


Why buy a press that will do only one 
thing when you can just as well have one 
that will do every thing ? 
























The Prouty is never idle, for it may be 
used to the best advantage for 














General Printing, e 
Half-tone Work, | = a 
Three-color Work, a 


a, a — 
Embossing, coh : 
ee aan q 


Scoring, , 
Cutting and Creasing. SGgr 8 











It not only has the 
strength for this work 
but fully meets every 
requirement. 









Not a case of simply 
doing the work some- 
how, but one of doing 
it in the best possible 
manner. 








ct lon 







It has speed and the 
strength to stand it. 

Two Main Gear Wheels 
give perfect accuracy. 

Four Inking Rollers 
give perfect distribution. 


Not a Cam on the 
press to weaken it. 












If you want results, buy a PROUTY. 

















Manufactured by 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS COM PANY 


WELD BUILDING, 176 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 






JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 
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° ° is a machine of 
The Lining Beveler °°" ° 
speak too highly. It speaks for itself, 
too, more loudly than we can. Noth- 
ing better can be said for it than that 
leading engravers in all parts of the 
world find it indispensable. 











eM Ht 


John Royle & Sons 


PATERSON, N. J. U. S.A. 











eat g HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 
rare g merits are known the world over, and they yield 
ap ; 9 a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 
becomes a regular customer. They are suited to the 
Ladies tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 
ing styles and qualities: 
Stationery SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 
ing 4% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 


thousand Envelopes corresponding. 





EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY — In Lavender Col- 
Sold by all stationers ored Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 


and booksellers in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 





Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- MANUFACTURED BY 


tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by All this Stationery & W. M. CRANE 


GEO. B. HURD é CO., New York, whose boxes bear can be relied onas 
the word “ Crane’s,”’ containing our goods. represented J ¢ @ DALTON, MASS. 


CTURESTALK 


MORE THAN WOMEN. 


DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU ? 


Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive; 
used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. 

Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 

We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CoO. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. and _ 111 Fleet St. E. C., London, Eng. 
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1 GROSS. 


OU will often 
Vie reprint 

jobs to set 
where every line 
and letter must be 
matched exactly. If 
you have type for 
all but one line, and 
you can not borrow 
that line from your 
neighbor, it may be 





YARDS. 


necessary for you to 











buy a whole font 


GEORGE (| BATCHELLER & {[0.’S 


° “GILT EDGE” 


CORSET LACES. 


WARRANTED FULL LENGTH AND COUNT. 


HEAVY FLAT 














of that type even 
though you may never use it on another job. 
obsolete for twenty years. 


The alternative is to order a CEROTYPE. 


And then, too, it may be an odd series that has been 


The cut here shown is a case in point. Seven 


fonts of type are represented, some of them very hard to find. In making this plate every letter was 

engraved, but it would puzzle an expert to distinguish it from the typographic copy that we had to follow. 

Every lime is sharp and cleanly cut and the plate is deep. Our plates are deep and have no shoulder. 
Cut this out and paste it somewhere on your desk. 


FRANK McLEES & BROS. 


216 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 

















Annual 
Canadian 
Excursions 


One Fare for the 
Round Trip 


via 
Grand Trunk 
Railway System 





Tickets on sale December 12, 13, 14, 15, 
good returning to leave destination up 
to and including January 4, 1902. # 








CITY TICKET OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
249 CLARK STREET. 
Phone, Harrison 1757. 

















A. F. Wanner & ©. 


CARRY IN STOCK 


Keystone Type, 
Inland Type, 
Farmer Type. 


We make the 
WILSON ADJUSTABLE BLOCKS, 


27 different combinations. 
We make BRASS RULE. 


We carry in stock 
CHALLENGE, 
CHANDLER & PRICE and 
PROUTY Job Presses. 


HAMILTON WOOD GOODS. 


Large Machine Shop where we Rebuild Job 
and Cylinder Presses. 


298 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
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The Huber Direct Acting 
Crank Press 


HUBER PRINTING PRESS CO. rf . 


The Huber Press is so rigid there is no elasticity in it Did you ever stand beside a 
spring press and watch it slide on the floor and lift up at the ends while reversing? If not, 
do so, and then look at the Huber and see the difference in the crank movement, where 
every motion is positive, and the spring motion, where the momentum is taken up by 
plungers; where the bed is light weight so the driving gear will pull it and the springs hold it. 

The Huber Press is popular with those that use it. Why? We will tell you, and 
then you go and see the most successful printer you know. Invariably he will be using 
the Huber Press, and he will tell you: 

The Huber rarely ever needs any repairs. That it is so well built that he has never 
had to replace one. That the distribution is so fine that he gets clean work. That the 
register is so accurate that he loses little time. That the speed is more than he can 
utilize, and that he was told the same old yarn that is daily poured into your ears about 
how much power it took to run the Huber, which he found was false. That the Huber 
being a crank press, while requiring a little more power ata certain point, will use less 
power in a day’s run than one of the light weight, elastic floor-sliders used by printers 
who never investigate. 

Let us show you the value in profits of the Two-Color Press for labels and all kinds 
of colorwork. The Sheet Perfecting for book and catalogue printing. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 TO 23 ROSE STREET, 59 ANN STREET, NEW YORK 


AcenTs, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Acents, Sypney, N. $.W., PARSONS BROS., Mut. Life Ins. Bldg. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AcENT, EncLanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO. 
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“The Crawley Rounder and Backer ts the greatest 
money-saver in the bindery.”’ 

















THE CRAWLEY 
Rounding and Backing Machine 
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E. CRAWLEY, SR., & COMPANY 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, UNITED STATES AMERICA 

















“The work it does is superior to hand work. It will do from 600 to 800 books 
per hour. It is what you want, and if you will investigate 
you will find tt ts what you must have.” 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


asp COMPOSITION 





Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





ALENDAR 
= PAD S 15%2 


Before placing your orders, get 
Samples and Prices from 


JAMES BATCHELAK 
49 and 51 Ann St., NEW YORK 


Any Style and Size Made to Order. 





COPPER AND 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND POCKETBOOK GOTHIC 
MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. TABS. 


AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 
Best Imitations of Leather. 

The Sterling 


Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 


75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 


ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 


Brand. 


These plates are absolutely flat, 


free from flaws and 


imperfections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 
during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 


SATIN 


FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, 


manufactured by 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE: Co. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN ST. 


A. S. BROWNELL, Manacer. 


WHITMORE Me. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


AND 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Printers’ =: 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... 


aso Lablet Gum 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236, 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 


139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 
American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 


W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S”’ Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe, 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 





FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


BRISTOL BOARDS 


Sample books 
on application 


Cyopewriter Papers 


L. Martinson 


&X Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 








Necoae a 


me ASS is ee um 
P <= > “i eee ge ee 3 an 
A ree other 1e successful 
las z are those who 
aa - 
stick to it. By our ean sy stem of me ail in- 
i struction you can learn any one of the following 
4 6 y professions without giving up your By sent em- 
Aa ployment: ILLUSTRATING AD-WRIT- 
Z ING, JOURN ALISM, BOOKKEEPING, 
CGA 24 STENOG RAPHY, PROOFREADING. 
1 <4 We have successful students everywhere. The in- 
poker? tion is individual and the criticism personal. The 
sons were arranged by men who have a universal 
NZ re putation in their profession. 
$. | TUITION PAYABLE 60 DAYS AFTER A POSITION IS SECURED. 
Don’t flounder another.day; write at once for free printed 
matter, stating what profess ion you prefer and soon you 
will be on the way to glorious success. CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, B 567, Scranton, Pa., U.S.A. 








CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 




















Come, let's talk it over 
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PIRIE’S ELEBRATED 








If our METAL is 
good enough for 
the“Inland,” why 
not for you? 

GREAT WESTERN 


SMELTING AND 
REFINING CO. 





C H I C A G O 











GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 





Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers, 








998, (u13 


.10 ADVERTISER 
JUST OUT 


Our No. 6 Catalogue showing 1000 New 


Stock Cuts. Will send it to you for 5 cts. 


to pay postage. This, with our 248 page 

No.5, which we mail for 10 cents, covers 

every line of Merchandising, Holida and 

Comic Illustrations, also a big line o 
Original, Up-to-Date, Special Advertising Cuts 

at pricesaveraging from 20centsto50 cents, 
THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 

Engravers and Electrotypers, 
147-153 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, IIl., U.S.A. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers, 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers, Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the following 
trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. 

ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York. 
Sold in Chicago at 153 South Jefferson Street. 


Write for booklet. 
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SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS 


CG MEER 


a Will be made during December on al 


all orders, in desirable quantities. 
We offer this in order to end the 
year’s sales with a record. Weare 
also anxious to acquire new friends 
for the coming new year, and open 
new connections all over the 
country. 


Every description of 


WRITING PAPERS 
LINENS BONDS LEDGER 
RULED HEADINGS 
MF, S & SCanv COATED BOOK 
NEWS POSTER 
CARDBOARD CUT CARDS 
ENVELOPES, Etc. 
in all their various grades, sizes, 
weights and colors in stock or 

made to order 

At the Lowest Market Prices. 
When writing for special figures 

state quantity as well as quality. 

Samples on request. 


nion Card & PaperCo. 
7 Beekman St., NEW YORK 


N 





INLAND PRINTER 
BROCHURES 


ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE —20 pp. 
THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS—I8 pp. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE 
KEYBOARD-—20 pp. ; 
MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES—28 pp. 


Valuable and profitable Pamphlets which should 
be in the hands of printers and others. 

Price 10 cents each, postpaid, or the four mailed 
to one address for 30 cents. Order at once. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Uncanceled Printed or Written POSTAL CARDS 


THAT ARE COATED WITH 








REGisTERE® 


are made good as WE W, original color of card is 
retained, and it reproduces a printing or writing 
surface equal to a new card. 

Put up in half-gallon cans, all ready for use, no machinery 


required, and much cheaper than the old style of bronzing 
postal cards. One can will coat from 1,400 to 1,600 regular size 
cards. Price $2.50 per can, including directions. Cash with 


order. Manufactured only b 

STANDARD STATIONERY CO., 407 N. Broadway, St.Louis 
Proprietors THE KENNEL PROCESS for Cleaning 

uncanceled printed or written Postal Cards. 





The best and largest German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker, —ee 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 


Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, 11s.— free. 
Sample Cop » 10d. an 
DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 
19 Dennewitz-Strasse, BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 





Do Not 


send $2 for a year’s 
subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 
Remember the price 
is now $2.50 per year. 











Foot Power Perforator. 


THe Brack & CLawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp IRill 
Machinery... 








INK MILLS Saturating and Drying 
cerees || Machinery, 
Plating Machines, 
PERFORATORS. || Special Machinery, etc. 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 





Book Bindery Outfits 
**‘ Lock, Stock and Barrel.’ 
Machinery, Leather and Supplies 








We are ‘UP TO DATE.” 


Correspondence Solicited. 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


312-314 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


IS PRINTED ON OUR NEW 


No. 1 Enameled Book Paper 


UPON COMPARISON WITH HIGH-PRICED PAPERS WILL BE FOUND TO BE 


Whiter Shade aa Higher Finish 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 


Size of Building, The Largest Plant in the World for Coating Paper Capacity, 
560x500 feet. 2,000 reams daily, 


THE PRINTING QUALITY SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
IN THESE PAGES. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 809 Merchants Loan and Trust Building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 909 Mutual Reserve Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 527 Commercial Street. 
LONDON OFFICE, Spicer Bros., Ltd., : 19 New Bridge Street. 





Our paper is carried in stock by all paper dealers everywhere 








WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS. 
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Go the Printers 


of America 











Its Practice,” 


ever printed. 





VERY employe in a 
printing office who sends 
us a request will receive 


FREE a beautiful little book- 
let entitled “ Typography — 


secret of success in the print- 
ing business and telling how 
any one connected with a 
printing office may increase 
his earning capacity from 
eight to fifty per cent a week. 
The only book of the kind 


The Franklin Institute of 
Allied Arts, Inc. COMPACT. POWERFUL. 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


explaining the 


THERE IS NOTHING 


NORTHERN 


For a good printer 





BETTER THAN A 


“~ MOTOR 














EXCELLENT 


Ask for a copy of Bulletin No. 424 


Northern Electrical Mfg. Co. 


MADISON, WIS. 


























Our customers say we give them better service than they get elsewhere. 








CHAMPLIN & SMITH 


AMERICAN PRESS SEAT 








We are Sole Agents. 


Harrison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 


Telephone, 1212 Harrison 


Movers of 
Salable Types 


We sell all faces made by American Type Founders Co. 





A few offices that we have completely equipped 
with these seats are 


AMERICAN THREE-COLOR CO., - - - - - = - CHICAGO 
HOLLISTER BROTHERS, - - - --+--+-+-. - Ms 

WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO, - - St. Louts 
KIMBALL & STORER CO., - - - - = = - MINNRFAPOLIS 
Sm. LIPPINCOTT CO. - + 22+ 6 we wo ow PHILADELPHIA 
EGBERT, FIDLAR & CHAMBERS - - DAVENPORT, IOWA 





Our aim is to furnish the printer the best there is in the 
way of MACHINERY, MATERIAL and SUPPLIES 





YOU SHOULD TRY ONE 





They are Entirely Satisfactory. 





CHAMPLIN & SMITH 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY’S 


Motor Equipments for Printing Presses 


CONTROLLER 


: PORE Lae ae 
Standard General Electric Motor and R-43 Controller. 
By means of GE Patent Belt Tightener, slipping is minimized and almost any reduction in 
speed can be obtained with a short belt. 
Write for Information. 
General Office : : : : : SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 4 Broad Street CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block 











TO THOSE WHO START IN 
THE PRINTING BUSINESS 


AND THOSE ALREADY IN IT 





UCCESS will depend in a great measure upon your 
technical knowledge of the art. 
IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to become proficient without 
study or application. 


“Hints on Imposition” 


A handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams, lays down 
the principles of the Imposition of Book Forms in such a 
manner that intricate forms become simple, and difficult 
forms become easy. 

Over roo illustrations show the folded sheet and the 
imposed form side by side, and the workman is guided 
step by step into a complete understanding of the im- 
position of book forms from the ‘‘folio’’ to ‘‘double 
sixty-four.’ 

The book also contains numerous hints and sugges- 
tions, which make it an exceedingly valuable companion 
to compositor and pressman. 


rss WILLIAM MKINLEY , cay Coe. x ee 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


In order to supply a demand for prints of the portrait of William 
McKinley, appearing as the frontispiece in the October number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, we have had a number of copies struck off 
on paper 11 x 14 inches in size, for framing purposes. Subscribers 
can obtain them by sending twelve cents in postage stamps. The HE INLAND PRINTER CO 
above is a miniature re = uction = the portrait. The original is e 
7x9 inches in size. Address all orders to Chicago office, 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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| Choosing the Right Road 


FOR 
BOSSY Y-Y-G LLY ODE MeN 


Christmas. ew Year 


MEANS A VISIT TO THE 
TICKET OFFICES OF THE 
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Queen G Crescent Route 


from Cincinnati and the North is the best line South to Chattanooga, 

Atlanta, Knoxville, Birmingham, New Orleans, Shreveport, Asheville, 
Savannah and all Florida Points. 

Excellent Through Service. Cafe’, Parlor 

QUEEN & CRESCENT and Observation Cars. Free Chair Cars. 

Through Pullman Service to all important 

Southern Cities. Direct connection via the 


Southern Railway from St. Louis and Louisville. send for free books and maps. 


w. J. MURPHY, Ww. C. RINEARSON, 
GEN’L MANAGER, GEN'L PASS'GR AGENT, 
CINCINNATI. 
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Winter Tourist Tickets 


TO THE 


SOUTH 


VIA THE 


Southern Railway 
NOW ON SALE 





In making your arrangements to go to 


FLORIDA CUBA NASSAU 


call on or write 


GEO. B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A., or J.S. McCULLOUGH, N.W. P.A., 
Southern Railway, 225 Dearborn Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, IIl., 


and they will furnish rates, send literature and give any information desired. 
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F MIRZA MEMN 


“py! JoAN S. ZIMMERMAN. 


IFT BOOK # YEAR 











friend— 
and who 
has not 
at least 
one— 
make 
him or 
her 
happy 
by 
present- 
ing this 
poem 














MAR KHAYYAM whose verse is the topic of the day in literary 
circles, was a Persian poet and astronomer of the eleventh 
century. Astronomy has made great progress since his time, 
likewise the art of bookmaking. His delight can only be 

imagined could he see his stanzas clothed in the beautiful form just 
brought out by Henry Olendorf Shepard, the Chicago publisher, entitled 
‘“The Rubaiyat of Mirza Mem’n.’’ The book contains 131 quatrains, 
some 37 of which are taken directly from Omar Khayyam, the others being 
the work of a Chicago poet whose nom-de-plume is ‘‘ Mirza-Mem’n.”’ 

The Omaha World-Herald says: ‘‘It is printed in many soft tints and luxuriously illus- 
trated. The verbal portion has been constructed with supreme care, every word weighed for 
the purpose of carrying the deepest import. It is well worth one’s while to purchase as a gift- 
book, for its binding and illustrations are in keeping with the beauty of the verse.”’ 

From the avalanche of ephemeral novels which threatens to over- 
whelm us, it is refreshing to turn to this exquisite poem—to be carried 
back to the eleventh century by the subtle charm of the verse — to con- 
trast the philosophy of the old tent-maker of Persia with the philosophy 


of today. 


XXVI 


@ith Omar’s poem, Orient Pearl of mine, 

The Palm slow dripping for us fragrant wine, 
The “nectared mangusteen” hung at our lips, 

And thy low Singing :—dAh, ’twould be divine. 


An appreciative reader says: ‘‘I read The Rubaiyat of Mira-Mem’n twice running, 
with a full and honest endeavor to find fault, turning the pages in all lights to discover slips in 
typography and also in the work of the poet — any of the little things that one finds in press- 
work and in almost every modern effort in rhyme-writing. I do not find these things; poem 
and setting both are exquisite. Pen, pencil, brush and press have devised with such perfect 
art that naught remains for desire.”’ 


This book is printed from tint-blocks, with a decorative border to each page, and is illus- 
trated with twelve full-page half-tones from powerful drawings by Braunhold, hand-tooled by 
Hess — the typography and binding being in the best style of The Henry O. Shepard Company. 
Size of Book, 734 x 934 inches. 


Art Vellum Cloth — choice of combination White and Purple, or full Purple, . $1.50 
Edition de Luxe — choice of Red or Brown India Ooze Leather, . . . . . 4.00 








Orders may be placed with your Bookseller or mailed direct to 


HENRY OLENDORF SHEPARD, Publisher 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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“From the Dawn of Creation to the 20th Century.” 


The People’s 
Bible History 


A Great Work at Small Price. 











REPARED in the light of recent investigations by the foremost thinkers 

and writers of Europe and America. Edited by Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, 

LL. D., with an introduction by Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 

942 pages; 57 full-page illustrations. The People’s Bible History is undenomi- 

national. It is a fascinating history and monumental companion to the Scrip- 

tures that should be in every Christian home. It is invaluable to clergymen, 

Bible students, Sunday-school superintendents and teachers. Its chronological 

arrangement and accuracy of statement are of inestimable value for stimulating 
interest in the Sunday-school. 


LOOK AT THIS LIST OF WRITERS: 


REV. A. H. SAYCE, Episcopalian. REV. FRANK M. BRISTOL, D.D., Methodist Episcopal. 
REV. SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D., Congregationalist. REV. W. T. MOORE, LL.D., Christian. 

REV. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Episcopalian REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., Unitarian. 
REV. ELMER H. CAPEN, D.D., Universalist. REV. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D., Wesleyan. 

REV. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D., Congregationalist. REV. WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D., Baptist. 
REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D., Presbyterian. REV. SAMUEL HART, D.D., Episcopalian. 

REV. R. S. MacARTHUR, D.D., Baptist. REV. J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D., Presbyterian. 

REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D., Free Baptist. REV. CASPER RENE GREGORY, PH.D., D.TH., LL.D., 


Evangelical Lutheran. 








Special Prices to Subscribers of THE INLAND PRINTER: 


Cloth Binding, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° $3.00 
Half Levant Binding, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘. 3.50 
Full - ws ‘ P ‘ ‘ . * . 4.00 
To Club of 20 members, each (Cloth) ° ° 2.25 
- ec - ‘* (Half Levant) . 2.50 
™ = si ‘* (Full Levant) . 3.00 








Mention this Magazine and send for Descriptive Circulars. Address 


HENRY O. SHEPARD, Publisher 
212-214 Monroe Street, :: :: :: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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